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TOWARDS ENGLAND 


[New York Journal: July 8th, 1901. 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Dear Srr,—I have observed in English publications so many dissertations upon 
American sentiment towards England as to make it appear that the matter is one 
of some interest to the English people, but I have seen nothing on this subject 
from the point of view of the American masses. The opinions expressed have all 
been those of individuals or of little coteries in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
or Washington. 

It seems as if it might be worth while to let Englishmen know how the 
American people in general feel, It has been my business for sixteen years to 
keep in touch with popular sentiment in this country. I have been engaged for 
that length of time in newspaper work in San Francisco, New York, and 
Washington—principally in ‘ yellow journalism,’ which, however superior people 
may dislike it, is the kind that reaches the masses. For several years I have been 
the chief editorial writer of the New York Journal. 
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I do not profess to be an expert in matters of British policy, but I do know 
how the average American feels, and believing that an account of that feeling 
might be interesting and useful in England, I send you the enclosed article. 

Very truly yours, 
Samvet E. Morrert | 


For those who would like to see a cordial understanding develop 
between the two branches of the English-speaking race, it is painful 
to read most of the literature from which the English people have to 
form their ideas of American sentiment. The so-called American 
writers in English reviews are mostly denationalised persons, whose 
only aim is to show how superior they are to the mass of their 
countrymen. The American correspondents of English newspapers, 
with rare exceptions, have always been completely out of touch with 
American opinion, and have generally exerted themselves, as if of 
set malevolent purpose, to misrepresent that opinion, and rouse 
resentments where none are called for. Perhaps a better under- 
standing may be prompted by a little plain truth. 

First let us consider the Boer War. The general feeling in 
England is that gratitude for British sympathy shown to the United 
States in the war with Spain for the liberation of Cuba should have 
made Americans enthusiastic admirers of the British attempt to 
destroy the independence of the South African Republics. Some 
Englishmen believe that this has actually happened, and that all 
that is best in America is following the progress of the British arms 
with breathless sympathy. Others, reading of Boer meetings and 
resolutions in Congress, and perhaps catching a giimpse of American 
newspapers published west or south of New York, jump to the con- 
clusion that Americans are a churlish, ungrateful lot, from whom 
no response to friendly advances is to be expected. 

As a matter of fact, the effect of England’s recent friendliness to 
America upon America’s opinion of the enterprise in which England 
is now engaged is, briefly, this: 

Four years ago America’s attitude would have been one of 
sympathy for the Boers, intensified by hostility towards England. 
Now it is one of sympathy for the Boers, checked by friendship for 
England. 

At the close of the Spanish War it seemed as if the old anti-British 
spirit in the United States had become extinct. If England had 
become involved in a war with any Power of Europe, or, still better, 
with a combination of Powers, American sympathy would have poured 
out in a resistless flood. The stronger the league of England’s 
enemies, the higher would have arisen the tide of American goodwill, 
and, in case of need, sympathy would have been translated into 
action. 

Unfortunately, the new American regard for England—something, 
let it be remembered, for which there was neither precedent nor pre- 
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paration in all the century and a quarter of our national existence— 
was subjected at the very outset to a strain that would have tested 
severely a friendship rooted in the habits of generations. Great 
Britain could have engaged in no enterprise so well adapted to chill 
American sympathy as her attempt to extinguish the independence 
of the little South African Republics. Americans do not feel alto- 
gether easy in their consciences about their own position in the 
Philippines; but they found themselves charged there with the 
responsibility for the maintenance of order in a country that had 
never had an independent Government, among a variety of races in 
all stages of civilisation and barbarism, and they were vehemently 
assured by their European friends, especially in England, that if they 
shirked that responsibility they would be committing a crime against 
humanity. But they have never regarded the enterprise with 
enthusiasm, nor cherished vindictive feelings against the Filipinos 
fighting for their independence. 

The South African Republic has been substantially, and the 
Orange Free State fully, independent for decades. They have had 
the sort of government their people want, and Americans cannot see 
that the desires of a horde of nomadic gold-hunters afford any 
just reason for interfering with them. If it be said that the Boers 
have no right to monopolise their territory, and prevent its proper 
development, the instinctive answer is, that the Boers have a right 
to think of their posterity. All nations desire to expand. The 
Boers have no room for expansion outside of their own borders, but 
they have room inside. The area of the Transvaal Republic might 
possibly support 5,000,000 people. The Republic could never have 
hoped to beeome a great Power, but it might have looked forward to 
being in time another prosperous and contented Holland. That it 
should have objected to having its prospects trampled down by a 
mob of cosmopolitan fortune-seekers was neither unnatural nor 
reprehensible. 

As to the argument that England’s interference was justified 
because the Boer States were ruled by a corrupt oligarchy, it proves 
too much to pass muster in America. We know something of 
corrupt oligarchies ourselves. If the Government of Kruger was as 
black as its bitterest enemies ever painted it, it was no worse than 
the city government of New York, and infinitely better than 
the city government of Philadelphia and the state government 
of Pennsylvania. If England had a right to subjugate the 
Boer Republics in the name of honesty, she has an equal right to 
assume the administration of New York to save the people from 
Tammany, and of Pennsylvania to rescue them from the Republican 
machine. 

Internal corruption is a country’s own affair, and its people must 
deal with it for themselves. Every nation has experienced it at one 
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time or another. If the Boers deserve to lose their independence 
now because some of their rulers have been dishonest, then England 
deserved to lose hers in the time of Walpole and Newcastle. 

The apologists for the Boer War have often appealed to 
American analogies, usually with lack of knowledge, and therefore 
with unfortunate effect upon the people to whom the appeals have 
been addressed. For instance, one English writer has said: ‘ Let 
me ask my American reader what he supposes would happen to 
Mexico if that Republic possessed rich gold fields, a system of 
government like Mr. Kruger’s, and a numerically dominant body 
of American Outlanders whose capital and industry had made the 
wealth of the country.’ 

Any American familiar with the history of his own country can 
answer that very simply. The American Outlanders in Mexico 
under such conditions would take care of themselves. They would 
neither expect nor receive assistance from the United States. 
They would take possession of the Government of Mexico by their 
own force and at their own risk; and when they had their Govern- 
ment peacefully established, they would probably apply for 
annexation to the United States, which might or might not grant 
the application. Precisely this procedure was followed in Texas. 
The Texans formed a Republic of their own, defeated the Mexicans 
with their own arms, secured the recognition of their independence 
by England, France, and Belgium, as well as by the United States, 
and finally, after they had maintained their Government for nine 
years, had kept their territory absolutely clear of Mexican soldiers 
for that length of time, and had made repeated overtures for 
annexation, their application was granted. 

If any numerically dominant body of American Outlanders in 
any country should beg for the protection of the United States 
against a minority of natives, the comic papers would propose to send 
them a nurse. Oppressed majorities unable or afraid to take care of 
themselves get very little sympathy from us. 

The thoroughgoing Imperialists do not seem to realise how very 
dangerous their arguments for a raid upon the South African 
Republics are when addressed to Americans. If the principles so 
advanced were generally adopted in international relations, there 
would be no moral restraint in the way of the conquest of Canada by 
the United States. There are rich gold fields in the Klondike. 
There is a numerically dominant body of American Outlanders 
there. If digging out gold and sending it away can be called making 
the wealth of a country, then their capital and industry have made 
the wealth of that country. The system of government is not 
exactly like Mr. Kruger’s, but the Outlanders in the Klondike 
consider it very oppressive. Shall we demand for the Americans at 
Dawson the right to vote without renouncing their allegiance to the 
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United States, and threaten to invade the country if our terms be 
not granted to the letter? 

Englishmen should not delude themselves with the belief that 
their South African enterprise has any support from the moral sense 
of the world. In that undertaking England stands as completely 
isolated as France stood in the persecution of Dreyfus. Americans 
cannot feel that gratitude requires them to repress their consciences 
in this matter. They cannot feel that England’s sympathy with 
them when they were right compels them to sympathise with her 
when she is wrong. And this attitude does not imply any ill-feeling 
towards England. It is true that the long agony of the Boers has 
blown into flame all the embers of anti-English sentiment that 
seemed on the point of extinction three years ago. But those who 
feel most keenly England’s desertion of the cause of human freedom 
are her truest friends. It is not with hatred or with exultation that 
they see her sapping her prestige and throwing away her moral 
influence in an unholy and disastrous enterprise, but with the 
sincerest regret. ‘They would like to see her strong, prosperous, and 
admired, as she was in the climax of her national glory—the Jubilee 
year, when loyal Cape Colony voluntarily offered a battleship to the 
British Navy. 

It is only the enemies of England that have reason to be satisfied 
with her present position, and they are enjoying that satisfaction to 
the full. 

As disillusionising to Americans as the war itself has been the 
spirit in which it has been carried on. If an Empire with nearly 
one-third of the population of the globe really found it necessary to 
contend in arms with two little States containing, all told, as many 
inhabitants as a second-rate English town, one would think that it 
would go about the matter as quietly as possible. It would not 
work itself up into a fever of martial enthusiasm over what ought to 
be merely a distasteful little piece of police duty. If it really found 
difficulty in subduing its tiny antagonists, it would not admit the 
fact. It would not ask the world to admire the valour of the elephant 
contending with the mouse; although it might feel a little generous 
thrill of admiration for the courage of the mouse defying the 
elephant. But this inglorious little war has roused the British 
people to transports of excitement that could not have been exceeded 
if combined Europe had been threatening their island with invasion. 
They have taken Mr. Kruger as seriously as their fathers took 
Napoleon. They have welcomed their returning troops with delirious 
orgies that have given a new word to the language. They have 
displayed a bitterness toward their indomitable enemies, whose homes 
they have destroyed, that the French hardly exhibited towards the 
invading Prussians. They have allowed mobs to break up peace 
meetings with the connivance of the Government. 
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All these things have had a chilling effect on the spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon fraternity in America. We have passed the stage at which 
we condemn a thing because it is English, or defend it because it is 
American. We are learning now to treat each affair upon its own 
merits. We fully realise all the blunders of which our own Govern- 
ment has been guilty in the Philippines, in Cuba, and in Porto Rico ; 
and if there have been any things worse than blunders, we have not 
hesitated frankly to condemn them. But we have not seen at home the 
ugly spectacles that have been developed in England by the South 
African war, which, bad in its inception, seems to have had the 
faculty of bringing out all that is most forbidding in human nature. 
Spain was a nation of eighteen million people, with an army on 
paper forty times as large as our own, with a navy believed by many 
European experts to be stronger than ours, and with two hundred 
thousand men under arms in Cuba; yet we never became wildly 
excited over the war with Spain. We never had a Mafeking night ; 
we never had any personal animosity toward the Spanish people; 
and when Cervera and his men came to us as prisoners, we welcomed 
them as long-lost brothers. 

The Philippines have about ten million people, and their conquest 
has been illuminated by many deeds of epic heroism ; but we have 
always felt a little ashamed of that enterprise. We tried to dismiss 
it from our minds after the first few battles, and we never sang about 
our ‘ Absent-Minded Beggars’ in Luzon. Certainly there has never 
been among us the slightest trace of that vindictive feeling towards 
the Filipinos which has been so painfully in evidence in England 
against the Boers. Our most ardent Imperialists have merely 
regretted that the Filipinos should have misunderstood and resisted 
our efforts for their good, and insurgent emissaries have freely 
travelled, written, and agitated in the United States throughout the 
period of hostilities. It would have been impossible at any time to 
raise a mob in any American city to break up a meeting of Filipino 
sympathisers; and if such a mob had been raised, the police would 
have disposed of it in short order. 

So much for matters of sentiment. But there have been other 
things in the way of the Anglo-American entente—things coming 
nearer home. It is a strange fatuity that leads English thinkers to 
saddle upon American school histories and the ‘Irish vote’ the 
responsibility for such anti-English feeling as may have been per- 
sisting in the United States. There is nothing in American school 
histories to keep alive hostility to England. Nor does the ‘Irish 
vote’ have any direct influence in that direction, although it may 
have a certain indirect influence, through its relation to the manner 
in which facts and arguments are presented to the American people 
by the press and by politicians. The fact that England is the 
hereditary enemy, with whom our most important foreign wars have 
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been waged, may have some little weight. The bitterly contemp- 
tuous treatment of American affairs that was formerly fashionable 
in Great Britain—especially during our civil war—might count for 
something if Americans read the old files of Punch and the Times ; 
but most of them do not. 

All these things, however important they may have been at one 
time or another, are trivial in the year 1901. The real situation is 
simple, and it is most important that Englishmen should understand 
it, whether they desire to preserve friendly relations with the United 
States or not. It is important in either case, because its under- 
standing will enable friendship to be preserved if it is desired ; and, 
in the other alternative, it will enable England to adopt a definite 
_and dignified policy of hostility, instead of blundering into a 
succession of unintended collisions, with annoying consequences. 
The thing to understand, then, is this:—The relations between 
England and the United States do not depend upon ancient history, 
nor upon the ‘Irish vote,’ nor upon sentimental considerations of 
any kind, but upon the present policies of the two nations. If 
England’s policy to-day be consistent, or can be made consistent, 
with that of the United States, then the two continents can go on 
harmoniously together, and the ties of a common language, a 
common possession of Shakespeare, and all the rest of the pleasant 
things customarily enumerated by American ambassadors at London 
dinners, can perform unchecked their work of bringing together the 
‘hands across the sea.’ But if the English people do not feel that 
the American national policy is consistent with their own aspira- 
tions, then no international compliments will be of any avail in 
preserving a good understanding between the two nations. 

The American policy is simple. It is based upon the fact that 
the United States is, and intends to remain, the paramount Power 
of the Western Hemisphere. This determination is ingrained in the 
fibre of the American people. It has been growing in intensity for 
three generations, and it has now passed all possibility of alteration. 
For other Powers the only question is whether they will accept it 
or collide with it. 

If this fundamental principle be once accepted, no country will 
have any trouble in maintaining harmonious relations with the 
United States. The American people take very little interest in 
affairs outside of their own hemisphere. They have found them- 
selves accidentally involved, to some extent, in Asia, but they do 
not enjoy the experience. They are perfectly willing to give 
England a free hand in South Africa, although, sentimentally, they 
deeply deplore her course. They are not inclined to be exigent in 
looking after the interests of American citizens abroad. They have 
no desire to interfere with the tariff arrangements of other countries, 
however hardly they may press upon their commerce. In diplomatic 
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conferences affecting matters outside their own sphere of influence 
they will usually be found easy-going, but in discussions with 
European Powers on matters affecting the American continent they 
are as hard as Krupp armour-plate. They would give up all China 
more willingly than a single inch of Alaska. 

Here is the root of all serious difficulties between England and 
the United States. The British Empire is spread all over the world. 
Naturally the British people regard their interests in one quarter as 
of equal importance with their interests in another. It is hard 
for them to comprehend the position of a people whose policy 
is so intensely concentrated that they will not tolerate in one 
region what they pass by with indifference elsewhere. Most of 
the Anglo-American disputes have arisen from the fact that on 
one side American questions have been treated as of equal 
interest to England and the United States, while on the other the 
United States has claimed an exceptional position in their settle- 
ment. Fifty years ago England and France tried to induce the 
United States to enter into an agreement binding all the contracting 
Powers to keep their hands off Cuba. The United States declined, 
on the ground, among others, that the proposed convention assumed 
that the ‘United States had no other or greater interest in the 
question than England or France,’ while the President considered ‘ the 
condition of Cuba as mainly an American question, and to a limited 
extent only a European question.’ This doctrine was emphatically 
challenged by the British Government, which responded: ‘ But if 
it is intended on the part of the United States to maintain that 
Great Britain and France have no interest in the maintenance of the 
present status quo in Cuba, and that the United States have alone a 
right to a voice in that matter, Her Majesty’s Government at once 
refuses to admit suchaclaim.’ This academic denial of the American 
hegemony has been repeated from time to time down to Lord 
Lansdowne’s note rejecting the Senate amendments to the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. On each occasion the reflex effect of the denial 
in the United States has been misinterpreted in England as an 
outburst of anti-British feeling. 

The truth is that while incidents of this kind have given to such 
anti-British feeling as exists a chance to display itself, and have 
increased it to some extent by making England appear in the light 
of a persistent obstructor of American aspirations, they have not in 
themselves sprung from anti-British sentiment, or anti-anything 
else. They have simply afforded an occasion for renewed expressions 
of the unchangeable American policy, regardless of anything that 
might happen to be in the way. It is unfortunate for the good 
relations between the two great English-speaking Powers that the 
obstruction on the track of the American express has almost always 
been an English one. Other Powers have usually been satisfied 
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with a single experience. France tried a generation ago to set up 
an empire in Mexico. There has been no trouble in that quarter 
since. Some people think that Germany has an eye on part of 
Brazil. If so, it will soon become evident that the American policy 
in Mexico, in Venezuela, and in Alaska has not been based upon 
anti-English feeling. 

England has suffered in her relations with America, as many 
English critics say she has in her relations with Russia, by not 
having a definite policy of her own. She has refused frankly to 
admit the American theory about the Western Hemisphere, and at 
the same time she has been unwilling to carry her refusal to its 
logical conclusion. The result is that in each separate incident she 
has first irritated the American people by opposing their claims, and 
then has submitted to the humiliation of yielding because that 
particular incident has not seemed to her worth fighting about ; 
while to the Americans it has not been an incident, but a part of a 
policy, for which, if necessary, they would withstand the combined 
world. 

The failure of the English Government and people to look ahead 
makes their relations with the United States a series of annoying 
surprises. President Cleveland’s Venezuelan Message, for instance, 
is commonly spoken of in England as a ‘ bolt from the blue.’ Even 
those Englishmen who are most kindly in their feelings towards 
America believe that it was an unprovoked and unexpected affront to 
England, and that its enthusiastic reception by the American people 
indicated a furious hostility towards the mother-land. The truth is 
that the Cleveland Message was the logical, inevitable outcome of 
twenty years of negotiation and of steadily intensifying national 
sentiment. Hostility to England had no part init. If France or 
Germany had chosen to challenge the unchangeable American policy 
as England did, the issue would have come to a head much sooner. 
As it was, the fact that the time for a final understanding was at 
hand was foreshadowed for months before the crisis arrived. When 
the British forces occupied Corinto, in Nicaragua, the spokesman of 
the Cleveland Administration quieted the popular excitement by 
intimating that the President was refraining from intervention in 
that quarter in order to be able to speak with more weight in the 
case of Venezuela. English writers in America in the autumn of 
1895 described the growing tension of American feeling, and warned 
their Government that unless it changed its course there would be 
a collision, Yet when the Venezuelan Message came out one would 
have thought, to read the comments in the London papers, that the 
subject had never been mentioned before. The most charitable of 
them ascribed it to the necessity of ‘ twisting the tail of the British 
lion’ for electioneering purposes. 

There has been a precisely similar experience in the matter of the 
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Nicaragua Canal. For more than fifty years the American people 
have looked forward to the construction of that work. For twenty 
years the belief has been growing among them that it should be a 
national undertaking at the expense, and under the exclusive control, 
of the United States. Yet when the Senate, as an unquestioned 
part of the treaty-making Power, undertook to amend the uncom- 
pleted project of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in accordance with the 
now almost unanimous American sentiment, its action was denounced 
in England as an example of bad manners, bad faith, and tail-twisting 
hostility to Great Britain. Anyone who had taken the trouble to 
give a little elementary study to the Constitution of the United 
States would have seen that the Senate had acted entirely within its 
rights. The Hay-Pauncefote arrangement was not a treaty, but 
merely an uncompleted project of a treaty. The Senate had as much 
right to suggest amendments to it as Mr. Hay or Lord Lansdowne 
had. It had as much right to insert in it, for the consideration of 
the other contracting party, the clause abrogating the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty as any other clause. Whether the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty could be abrogated by either party or not, it certainly could 
be abrogated by mutual consent, and that was what the Senate 
proposed. 

It cannot be denied that the obstructive attitude of England in 
this Nicaraguan matter has produced a very painful impression in 
the United States. Here was a great work of peaceful commerce, 
which the American people proposed to build entirely at their own 
expense, and dedicate to the use of the world. They asked no 
special commercial privileges from their exclusive investment of 
200,000,000 dollars, as any other nation would have done. All 
they stipulated was that this investment should not be turned to 
their own injury in case of war. Yet England, whose possession of 
the bulk of the merchant shipping of the world would have made 
her the chief beneficiary of this gift to international commerce, 
considered the right to use the American Canal for hostile operations 
against American cities so important that, rather than forego it, she 
was willing to give up all the benefits of a short cut between the 
Atlantic and Pacific for her vessels in time of peace. For the sake 
of securing to herself this right of hostile use of the Canal she 
insisted upon leaving the United States exposed to the attacks of 
Germany, or France, or Russia, or any other Power with which at 
any time we might conceivably be at war. Such an attitude would 
have seemed natural in the Venezuelan days, but it appears hardly 
consistent with effusive friendship. 

Even those English writers who admit that England ought not 
to stand any longer in the way of the construction of the Canal 
generally hold that she has a right to demand ‘compensation’ for 
the abandonment of the facilities for obstruction given her by the 
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Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The view commonly held in America is 
that rights which are admitted to be of less than no value would be 
abundantly compensated by the use of an American investment of 
200,000,000 dollars on equal terms with those enjoyed by the 
people who furnish the money. The United States would not 
expect to build a canal for profit. Its chief aim would be to put 
the tolls so low as to regulate railroad rates across the American 
continent, for it is the desire to promote trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the United States that forms the mainspring of 
the American anxiety for the Canal. The world’s commerce with us 
is incidental. We look upon the Canal primarily as a factor in the 
American coasting trade. Regarding it from that point of view, it 
is not at all impossible that we shall decide in time to make it 
entirely free, as the State of New York has made the Erie Canal. 
In that case we shall have laid out 200,000,000 dollars, and a large 
annual sum for running expenses, as a free gift to the world. Yet 
Englishmen think that we should give them additional ‘com- 
pensation’ for allowing us the privilege. So far from American 
opposition to the original Hay-Pauncefote Treaty being an indica- 
tion of hostility to England, nothing but a feeling of tenderness 
toward England could have induced the American people to consider 
such a proposition for a moment. No President would have ventured 
to submit such a treaty to the Senate four years ago. 

Almost all the serious controversies in which the Government of 
the United States has ever been engaged have been with England. 
By remembering this fact England would be spared the necessity of 
puzzling over school histories, Irish votes, and the other recondite causes 
to which they are accustomed to attribute the hostility they think 
they find in America. Here is a useful rule toremember. Americans 
consider nothing really serious unless it affects the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and nothing that does affect the Western Hemisphere seems 
to them trivial. The Powers of continental Europe appear to under- 
stand this principle, or at least they instinctively act upon it. They 
hardly ever engage in a dispute with the United States upon a purely 
American matter. Russia can make us the object of tariff reprisals 
with impunity. Americans feel that each country has a right to 
regulate its own fiscal system to suit itself; but Russia long ago 
made provision against the possibility of a dispute with the United 
States over the sort of question about which Americans feel warmly 
by selling Alaska, and gracefully withdrawing from the Western 
Hemisphere. That was an act that overbalances a hundred tariff 
wars, 

That England is not able to occupy a similarly happy position is 
due to the unfortunate situation of Canada. There never were such 
possibilities of irritation and danger in the relative positions of any 
two countries in the world as there are in those of Canada and the 
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United States. The relation of the Transvaal Republic and the 
British colonies in South Africa was one of easy-going comfort 
compared with it. The position of Scotland as an ally of France 
before the union of the Scottish and English crowns had some 
analogy with it, but the geographical isolation of Scotland made the 
inconvenience in that case incomparably less. Englishmen may be 
able to realise to some extent the feelings of Americans on the 
Canadian question by imagining a Freneh colony in possession of 
the region between the Thames and the English Channel. The 
territories of Canada and of the United States are dovetailed into 
each other in such a way that the natural currents of trade cut 
across the international boundary. The shortest route to market for 
the products of the American North-West is from Georgian Bay on 
Lake Huron to Montreal. But for the division of the country 
between two flags there would be an American canal along this route 
fit for the passage of the largest ocean steamers. 

The most rapidly growing cities in the United States are on the 
Great Lakes. One of them has a million and three-quarters of 
inhabitants. Two others have nearly four hundred thousand each, 
two others nearly three hundred thousand each; and the shores of 
the Lakes are dotted with scores of other towns of all sizes. All of 
these cities are absolutely unprotected from a naval attack. They 
lie on the open shore, they have no fortifications, and they could get 
no benefit from them if they had any. But for the position of 
Canada they would rest in perfect security. No enemy could ever 
get at them. But Canada is building a system of canals, one of 
whose avowed objects is to permit the passage of British war-vessels 
to range the Great Lakes, and lay those cities under contribution. 

Nowhere else in the world is the key of one country’s treasury 
thus left in the hands of another. The nearest approach to such a 
situation is the position of Russia, with the Dardanelles in the 
possession of Turkey. But Russia’s interests on the Black Sea do 
not compare with those of the United States on the Great Lakes. 
Odessa, Batoum, and Sebastopol are a small stake beside Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo, and Duluth. 

It is evident that this position of Canada is one that needs to be 
treated with the utmost circumspection. A cinder in the eye may 
be bearable as long as it rests quietly, but if it begins to wriggle 
around and attract attention to itself the victim is likely to express 
annoyance. With Canada as a quiet, easy-going neighbour the 
possibilities of danger in her anomalous situation may be overlooked ; 
but Canada aggressive, assertive, exacting, sticking pins into her 
neighbours across every frontier, is bound to keep international 
relations in an unhealthy state of tension. 

To summarise, then, there is no reason why Englishmen and 
Americans should be anything but friends. As Englishmen and 
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Americans they have no cause for quarrel and every cause for 
goodwill, The only thing that can possibly impair their good 
relations is English interference with the American policy in the 
Western Hemisphere, and the danger of such an interference is due 
almost entirely to the position of Canada. Hence the necessity for 
the exercise of the highest diplomatic skill in dealing with Canadian 
questions, 
SaMuEL E. MOorrett. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND THE EMPIRE 


FEDERAL government implies local autonomy or Home Rule in the 
several States comprising the Federation. In this country Home Rule 
has been generally discussed with special reference to Ireland, but in 
the present article it is proposed to show that the adoption of a 
Federal form of government is becoming absolutely necessary both 
for the United Kingdom and the Empire. 

First, what was meant by Home Rule? It has suited the 
Conservative party to describe the Home Ruler as a ‘separatist ;’ 
but Home Rule, as understood by British Liberals, most assuredly 
did not imply separation either from Great Britain or from the 
Empire. It meant the right of Ireland to manage her own domestic 
affairs in her own way; but it did not mean, as has been sometimes 
thought, the grant of the same powers of self-government as those 
conferred with such beneficial results on the great self-governing 
colonies. Owing to her geographical position, if for no other reason, 
it would be impossible to place Ireland in the position of a self- 
governing colony such as New Zealand. There are certain matters 
which always will be of common interest to the several countries of 
the United Kingdom, and which do not concern the people of 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa. The relations of the Irish 
Parliament to the Parliament of the United Kingdom (which is also 
at present the Imperial Parliament) would therefore be similar to 
the relations of the Provincial Parliaments to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment of Canada, and to those of the Parliaments of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and the other Australian colonies to the newly created 
Commonwealth Parliament. 

Two attempts have been made to devise a satisfactory measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland. Both have failed. In the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886 it was proposed to give Ireland the right to manage her own 
domestic affairs, but no provision was made for giving to Irish 
representatives a voice in the direction of Imperial policy, or of 
the affairs of the United Kingdom. By the omission of any such 
provision one of the fundamental principles of the British Constitu- 
tion, ‘ There shall be no taxation without representation,’ would have 
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been violated had the Bill become law. Ireland would have been 
taxed for Imperial purposes, but would have had no voice in the 
control of the money which she contributed. Before the election 
of 1892, Mr. Gladstone stated that in any future Home Rule 
Bill steps would be taken to remedy this objection, and the Home 
Rule Bill as introduced into Parliament in 1893 contained what was 
known as the ‘in and out’ plan, by which Irish representatives were 
to vote on Imperial questions, but were to be excluded from taking part 
in the decision of purely British questions. During the passage of 
the Bill through the House of Commons this plan was shown to be 
utterly unworkable. In the form in which it was finally sent up to 
the House of Lords, the Irish members were retained for all purposes. 
The objection to this solution of the difficulty is obvious. The in- 
habitants of Great Britain were denied the right that Liberals were 
advocating for Irishmen—viz. the right to manage their own affairs 
in their own way. Irish representatives, on the other hand, would 
have had the power of interfering in matters which only affected 
Great Britain. This objection was fatal to the Bill from the British 
point of view, and alone would have justified the House of Lords in 
rejecting it. The history of the two attempts of the Liberal party 
to deal with Home Rule justify the contention, which the present 
writer has maintained ever since he became a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, eleven years ago, that it is impossible to devise a satisfactory 
measure of Home Rule for Ireland alone. The Home Rule question 
must be approached from the broader standpoint of Mr. Redmond’s 
remarkable speech in the House of Commons on the 11th of June. 

Under a scheme of Federal government, which implies the 
establishment of local legislatures in England, Scotland and Wales, 
as well as in Ireland, the difficulties which have been pointed out in 
devising a satisfactory measure of Home Rule for Ireland only dis- 
appear. These local legislatures would deal with the special interests 
of each country, leaving to the existing Parliament (probably with 
some reduction in the number of members) the management of 
questions which are of common interest to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and all Imperial business, until the time arrives for estab- 
lishing a true Imperial Parliament, with colonial representation. 
This is the policy which I and others have been urging by every 
means in our power should be adopted by the Liberal party to-day 
as the main plank in its platform, and as a remedy for one of the 
chief features in the political situation, the congestion of business in 
Parliament. We claim no originality for the idea. A resolution in 
favour of ‘Home Rule all round,’ as it is commonly called, was 
carried in the House of Commons in 1895, on the motion of Mr. 
Dalziel, seconded by Mr. Augustine Birrell. During the election of 
1895 the question was very largely discussed, more especially in 
Scotland. 
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On all hands the increasing difficulty of carrying on the business 
of the country in the House of Commons is lamented. During the 
present session it has only been possible to carry it on at all by the 
most drastic use of the closure ; and the use of this engine of parlia- 
mentary government is becoming an abuse when it is applied to a 
vote of 17,000,000/. of public money, after an evening’s discussion. 
Sir Henry Fowler, speaking at the City Liberal Club a few weeks 
ago, drew a most gloomy picture of the existing condition of things, 
and suggested as a remedy an autumn session, to be devoted to the 
reform of parliamentary procedure. Mr. T. W. Russell takes a no 
less gloomy view of the case. ‘The sooner,’ he says, ‘that the people 
of this country are face to face with a real and living issue —7.e. the 
preservation of parliamentary government—the better it will be 
for all concerned.’ Mr. Russell’s remedy is the extension of the 
principle of Grand Committees; and the burden of his song, as of 
that of Sir Henry Fowler, is that at all costs the dignity of the House 
of Commons must be preserved. Either remedy might be of value 
if the congestion of business could be attributed to the obstruction 
of the Irish party, the factiousness of the Opposition, or the multi- 
plication of questions. The real reason lies deeper than this, and 
was well put by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in his address to 
the electors of the Stirling Burghs, issued in July 1895. ‘The 
excessive burden of work,’ he said, ‘now imposed upon Parliament 
can only be relieved by a large system of devolution. It is for this 
reason, as well as from a sense of right and justice to the nation- 
alities concerned, that I regard as urgently necessary the creation 
for the three kingdoms of subordinate legislative assemblies dealing 
with the distinctive affairs of each.’ 

The House of Commons is the responsible guardian of the 
interests of the greatest empire the world has ever seen. It has to 
deal with questions affecting the United Kingdom as a whole; and 
it also legislates for the special interests of the several countries of 
the United Kingdom. The diversity of business is extraordinary, 
the quantity enormous; and it is not to be wondered at that the 
House of Commons is unequal to the task now imposed on it. In no 
other country of the civilised world is such a task attempted. The 
conclusion is inevitable, that parliamentary government is breaking 
down because the needs of the Empire, of the United Kingdom as 
a whole, and of its several parts, have outgrown the existing means 
for dealing with them. The remedy lies in the recognition of the 
distinction between the different classes of business which we either 
attempt to deal with, often very ineffectually, or do not attempt to 
deal with at all, in the House of Commons, and of the necessity of 
allocating what may here be roughly described as Imperial business 
and domestic business to different legislative assemblies. 

To take another point of view: the waste of time and power 
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under our present system, which compels questions of special regard 
to one part of the United Kingdom or the other to be dealt with in 
the overworked Imperial Parliament. Much of the legislation passed 
by the House of Commons is of special application to England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland. We have a recent conspicuous instance in the pass- 
ing of one Local Government Act for England and Wales, another in 
a different year for Scotland, and another in a different year again for 
Ireland. The proportion of statutes which have a special application 
to one country of the United Kingdom or the other is probably 
tending to increase. Excluding from consideration all statutes which 
apply to India and the Colonies, but including amongst the special 
statutes those general statutes which have clauses of special applica- 
tion, the proportion of general statutes may be taken roughly as 
follows : In 1837-46 at two to one; in 1861-1870 at six to five; in 
1891-1900 at four to five. A more careful examination of the 
statutes themselves might somewhat alter these figures, but, at any 
rate, the great and increasing waste of time under a system which 
allows each country of the United Kingdom to meddle in the private 
affairs of the others is apparent. That Irishmen and Englishmen 
should be supposed to legislate on the Scotch crofter question, of 
which they cannot have the necessary special knowledge, is absurd. 
That such a question, for instance, as the Disestablishment of the 
Church in England should be decided partly by the votes of Irish 
Roman Catholics, Scotch Presbyterians, or Welsh Dissenters is 
totally opposed to the right of self-government on which the 
Empire has been built up, and which the Liberal party has long 
advocated with reference to Ireland. 

What has been said with regard to the special knowledge required 
for the proper conduct of the business of each country of the United 
Kingdom applies with even greater force if we take a wider survey. 
Lord Rosebery, in his rectorial address at Glasgow, lamented the 
want of men of first-class capacity in various walks of life. But, as 
far as politics are concerned, the field is becoming too vast for 
the capacity of the ordinary politician. Imperial business and 
domestic business each require special training, special study, and 
special aptitudes. The training of the School Bvard, the County 
Council, or the Trade Union may be admirable for one who seeks to 
take part in domestic legislation; but something more is required 
from the member of a Parliament which deals with great questions 
of Imperial and Colonial policy. To those who have travelled much 
in the Empire, the assurance with which some men speak on 
Imperial and Colonial questions, of which they have no special 
knowledge, is amazing. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in 
the treatment of the great question of the moment, the war in 
South Africa and its conduct. The business of the country will 
be much better carried on when it is specialised, when Imperial 
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questions are treated in one assembly and domestic business in 
others, by those specially qualified to deal with them. 

There are many Liberals who think that it should be the first 
object of the Liberal party to abolish or restrict the veto of the Upper 
Chamber. From the rejection of the Home Rule Bill in 1893 to 
the election of 1895 a strenuous attempt was made to get up an 
agitation against the House of Lords. That attempt signally failed, 
and it failed because the people of this country believed that the 
House of Lords was justified in rejecting the Home Rule Bill. The 
Bill involved an important change in the Constitution, and a modifi- 
cation (which has already been alluded to) of vital consequence to 
the people of Great Britain was introduced during its passage through 
the House of Commons. The main object of the existence of a 
Second Chamber is to compel the submission to the opinion of 
the people of any measure involving a change in the Constitution 
under which they live. If this be admitted it may be asserted that 
it was the duty of any Second Chamber, however constituted, to have 
rejected the Home Rule Bill of 1893. But though a good case can be 
made out for the House of Lords for its action in this matter, all 
Liberals are agreed that an Upper House, which is practically 
composed of the members of only one of the political parties in the 
State, is a bad revising Chamber for social and domestic legislation. 
Under a scheme of Federal government such legislation would for 
the most part be dealt with in the legislatures of the several 
countries of the United Kingdom, and would be removed altogether 
from the control of the House of Lords. 

There is another important argument in favour of the separation 
of domestic business and Imperial business, on which a few words 
must be said. Under present conditions, when an appeal is made to 
the country, Imperial questions and domestic questions are submitted 
to the electors in a confused issue. Of recent years, Imperial ques- 
tions have held the larger share of the attention of the electorate. 
At the election of 1900 every domestic issue was subordinated to the 
one Imperial question—the war in South Africa. The result was a 
crushing defeat of the Liberal party. But fromthe fact that London, 
which is represented in the Imperial Parliament by an overwhelming 
majority of Conservatives, has recently returned a Progressive 
majority to the London County Council, it is not unreasonable to 
infer that the country would have desired Liberals to manage its 
domestic business, while it believed that its Imperial and foreign 
interests were safer in the hands of the Conservatives. At some 
future election the converse of what happened last year might take 
place. Some question of domestic policy might be to the front, 
and the party might be returned to power on that issue which 
perhaps in the opinion of the electorate was the less; qualified to 
carry on the government of the Empire. Then again the impotent 
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condition of the Liberal party to-day is due in the main to a division 
of opinion on Imperial policy. On this rock it may possibly be rent 
in twain. And yet, as to the necessity for those domestic reforms 
which have figured in the Liberal programme for so many years, 
Liberals are agreed, and to secure the passing of those reforms all 
sections of the Liberal party might work together. Thus from a 
party no less than from a national point of view it is desirable that 
domestic questions and Imperial questions should no longer be sub- 
mitted to the electorate in the same confused issue. 

To turn to objections which may be urged against the policy 
here advocated. There is no doubt that if Scotland demanded 
Home Rule there would be little objection from the average English- 
man to meeting her wishes. If there was an effective demand in 
England for a local legislature to deal with English affairs, the 
demand would be granted to-morrow. But with Ireland the case is 
different. The present attitude of the Irish party, their openly 
avowed hostility to this country, especially as regards the war in 
South Africa, and the fear that the grant of powers of self-govern- 
ment would only lead to disorder, make many Liberals doubtful of 
the expediency of raising the questiom of Home Rule. But whether 
we like it or not the question must be faced. The Irish party is 
again a united and vigorous parliamentary force, determined to use 
every means to compel attention to the Irish demand. No Liberal 
can contemplate with equanimity the possibility of governing 
Ireland indefinitely in opposition to the wishes of the majority of 
the Irish people. In the utter selfishness of our treatment of 
Ireland in the past; in the fact that while the reign of Queen 
Victoria and the era of free trade have been a period of industrial 
and commercial prosperity for Great Britain, the population of 
Ireland, under the same free trade policy which has been so 
beneficial to us, has diminished by one-half, much excuse may be 
found for the sympathy which Irishmen have expressed with the 
enemies of this country, and for the attitude adopted at the time of 
the Queen’s death. If the position of the two countries had been 
reversed, it is certain that the feelings of Englishmen towards 
Ireland to-day would be not one whit less bitter than those of 
Irishmen are to us. Owing to the operation of the Land Purchase 
Acts, the admirable work done by Mr. Horace Plunkett for the organi- 
sation of the Irish agricultural industry and the community of in- 
terest between all classes of Irishmen brought out by the Financial 
Relations Commission, Ireland is in a better position to manage her 
own affairs than she was ten years ago. The Act of 1898 placed the 
power of local government for the first time in the hands of the 
people. It was a first step in the direction of self-government. The 
new local bodies are a valuable training-ground for the men who may 
later feel called upon to serve their country in a wider field. Onthe 
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whole, the experiment must be admitted to have worked well. Its 
success will be a fact which will form one of the most powerful 
arguments for granting to the Irish people that larger power of self- 
government which they demand. 

The agitation for compulsory land purchase is a factor in the 
situation which cannot be neglected. The agitation has developed 
a community of interest between bitter political opponents, even 
greater than that produced by the Financial Relations Commission, 
and any movement which has this effect is all for the benefit of 
Ireland. The fear that an Irish Parliament would deal unjustly 
with Irish landlords is without doubt at the bottom of much of the 
objection to Home Rule, and this objection can only be removed by 
dealing with the remainder of the Irish landlords by land purchase. 
The exact cost of such a measure has not yet been determined. Mr. 
T. W. Russell has placed the cost at 120,000,000/. The payments 
under the existing Land Purchase Acts have been, as a rule, punc- 
tually met, and this constitutes a reasonable ground for believing 
that the principal and interest would be as punctually repaid under a 
larger scheme. The compulsory principle for which Mr. Russell con- 
tends is open to grave objection, but to get rid once for all of the 
Irish land question, to remove one of the principal objections, if not 
the main objection, to the grant of self-government to Ireland, and to 
make of Irishmen loyal and contented citizens of the British Empire, 
would be worth the addition of 120,000,000/. to the National Debt, 
and would certainly justify the risk of advancing such a sum under a 
land purchase scheme. 

Another objection that may be urged against the revival of 
Home Rule at the present time is that neither in Scotland nor in 
Wales or England does opinion stand where it did six years ago. 
The election of last year was fought on other issues. With some excep- 
tions the question did not figure prominently in election addresses. 
Many candidates ignored it altogether. Hence the assertion in some 
quarters that Home Rule is dead. While it is most unlikely that 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposals for dealing with Ireland alone will ever be 
revived, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain made it very 
clear to the Nonconformist Unionist Association that in their opinion 
Home Rule was not dead, but dormant. Of Scotland and Wales this is 
probably true. As regards England the case is different. The seat of 
government isin London. In the House of Commons, England has 
such a preponderating voice that the necessity for a separate legislature 
to deal with his business does not come home to an Englishman with 
the same force as to a Scotchman, an Irishman, or a Welshman. Though 
there is already a considerable body of opinion in favour of devolution of 
business from the House of Commons in some shape or other, it is 
undoubtedly in England that most educational work must be done 
before there can be a prospect of carrying a measure of Federal 
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government for the United Kingdom. The ‘ predominant partner’ 
must be induced to contemplate devolution as applied to himself, 
and to realise that if he wishes proper attention given to the housing 
question, the problem of the Aged Poor, Temperance, the condition 
of British Industry, the depopulation of the agricultural districts, he 
must have a Parliament free to devote its whole time to English 
business. That this is not a difficult task is the experience of those 
who have addressed meetings in all parts of the country during the 
past six months on the necessity for devolution. 

We have hitherto been considering the policy of Federal govern- 
ment with special reference to the United Kingdom ; but a survey 
of the subject would be incomplete unless it was also considered in 
its relation to the constitutional structure of the Empire. Nearly 
twenty years ago the Imperial Federation League was formed, under 
the presidency of the late Mr. W. E. Forster, with the object of 
bringing home to the public mind the fact that the constitutional 
arrangements under which the Empire was then governed, and is 
still governed, would not be permanent if the Empire was to remain 
united. It urged that the resources of the whole Empire ought to be 
combined for the common defence, and that all those parts which 
bore their share of Imperial burdens must have a voice in the con- 
trol of Imperial expenditure and Imperial policy. At the time when 
the Imperial Federation League was formed this idea of a common 
citizenship and of common responsibilities was but imperfectly 
realised, either in the mother country or in the colonies ; and though 
the League never took up Lord Salisbury’s challenge, and was wise 
enough to abstain from formulating any scheme of Federal Govern- 
ment, yet the work which it carried on after Mr. Forster’s death 
under the presidency of Lord Rosebery, and, on his taking office in 
1892, under the presidency of the late Mr. Edward Stanhope, had 
the effect of dispelling the doctrine of the Manchester School, that 
the colonies were a burden to the mother country, and would cut 
themselves adrift as soon as they were able to stand by themselves. 
Statesmen such as the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who took no part in the pioneer work of the Federation League, 
have been recently amongst the foremost champions of the idea of 
Imperial unity, which, thanks to the Jubilee celebrations, the 
centralising influence of the monarchy, and above all to the spon- 
taneous assistance rendered by the colonies in the South African 
War, has indelibly impressed itself in the minds of the people of 
this country. 

In the Colonies the growth of the sentiment of Imperial unity has 
been no less remarkable, Fourteen years ago, when I first visited 
Australia, there was great irritation in all the Australasian Colonies, 
but more especially in Queensland, at the treatment by the Home 
Government of the New Guinea question, the New Hebrides question, 
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and the transportation of French convicts to New Caledonia. There 
was undoubtedly a large body of Australians at that time, especially 
amongst the younger men, who looked forward to the creation 
of an Australian nation independent of the mother country. Nine 
years later that feeling had passed away, and opinion was practically 
unanimous that the true line of Australian national development was 
consistent with her remaining an integral portion of the British 
Empire. But even in 1896 there was some grumbling at the small 
contribution made to the cost of the Australian squadron, and no 
one could then have ventured to predict the sacrifices that would be 
made in men and money within four years’ time to assist the mother 
country in her time of stress and trouble, not only in South Africa 
but in China. 

In Canada, in the period between the death of Sir John Mac- 
donald and the defeat of the Conservative party in the election of 
1896, there was a considerable and perhaps a growing body of opinion 
that looked to annexation to the United States as the future destiny 
of Canada, and as offering the best hope for her industrial develop- 
ment in the prosperity of her people. During that election the 
Conservatives endeavoured to represent that annexation would be the 
consequence of the victory of the Liberal party. But Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was able to make his position perfectly clear, and the result 
was a great victory for the Liberals. It is impossible to deny that 
during Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s premiership the relations between 
Canada and the mother country have become closer. As in Australia 
so in Canada, public opinion is to-day unanimous that the highest 
aspirations of the Canadian people can be realised within and not 
without the British Empire. 

In South Africa the tendency of opinion was until recently in 
the same direction. Mr. Hofmeyr, the head of the Afrikander Bond, 
was a leading figure at the first Colonial Conference of 1887, and it 
was he who brought forward the proposal that the whole Empire 
should contribute to the maintenance of the navy, by imposing a 
differential duty of 5 per cent. against non-Imperial goods. At the 
second Colonial Conference held at Ottawa in 1893, Mr. Hofmeyr 
again attended as one of the representatives of the Cape Colony, and it 
is unlikely that he would have done so unless he had represented 
the feeling of the majority of the Dutch inhabitants not only of 
Cape Colony but of South Africa. But the clouds were already 
looming on the horizon, which have burst in the present war. 
The ideal of a Dutch South African Republic, the realisation of which 
was only possible through our mistakes, has been destroyed by force, 
and it remains to be seen whether the Dutch will become reconciled 
to the liberty which every colonist enjoys under the British flag. 
In the present state of South Africa it is difficult to gauge the trend 
of public opinion. The most prevalent feeling amongst British and 
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Dutch alike is probably one of dependence on the Imperial Govern- 
ment; and the best hope for the future lies in the establishment of a 
Federal Government in South Africa, on similar lines to those of the 
Dominion Government of Canada and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of Australia. But for the Jameson raid it is not improbable 
that the federation of South Africa would have already been an 
accomplished fact. 

Except in South Africa the sentiment of Imperial unity has been 
growing. The assistance given from Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand in this war is the proof, if any is needed, that all parts of 
the Empire have come to realise the duties and the responsibilities of 
their common citizenship. This assistance has been given in spite 
of the fact that no federal government, no federal organisation for 
the purposes of defence, was yet in existence. But the time must 
come ere long when it will be necessary to organise the resources of 
the whole Empire for the common defence, and to establish a 
federal government. Until the present war the burden of defend- 
ing the Empire has fallen almost wholly on the shoulders of the 
mother country. While the colonies were in their infancy it was 
only natural that this should be so ; but the colonies are now grow- 
ing from youth to manhood. Their population and resources are 
year by year increasing relatively to those of the mother country. 
The population of Canada exceeds that of Scotland, the population 
of Australia is roughly equal to that of Ireland; while the white 
population of South Africa will ere long not be incomparable to that 
of Wales. This means that in a properly constituted Imperial Parlia- 
ment Canada, Australia, and South Africa would carry as much 
weight as Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, and the control which they 
would be able to exercise on Imperial policy would not be inconsider- 
able. This control we must give them when they are prepared to bear 
their share of the maintenance of the naval and military forces of 
theEmpire. The growth of the ordinary expenditure on the navy and 
army has been very heavy. We have been passing through a period 
of great commercial prosperity, so that until the imposition of 
the extra taxation necessitated by the war the burden has been 
little felt. But it is unreasonable to expect that this prosperity 
will continue, and when the depression comes we in the mother 
country shall begin to realise that the burden of defending the 
Empire is becoming too heavy for the people of these little 
islands alone. We shall have to appeal to our colonies to help us 
to maintain that command of the sea which is being seriously 
threatened by the ship-building activity in Germany, Russia, and 
the United States, and which is absolutely vital to our national 
existence. But we cannot expect the help of our colonies without 
giving something in return. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the Dominion 
House of Commons on the 14th of March, 1900, said, ‘If our future 
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military contribution were to be considered compulsory—a condition 
which does not exist—I would say to Great Britain, “ 1f you want 
us to help, you must call us to your Councils.”’ This demand can 
only be met by the establishment of an Imperial Parliament in 
which every part of the Empire which bears its fair share of Imperial 
burdens will be represented. But though events are tending rapidly 
in this direction, neither in the mother country nor in the colonies 
are we ripe for so great a constitutional change at this moment, and 
any attempt to rush the colonies, and to take undue advantage of 
the feeling evoked by the danger to the Empire in South Africa, 
would be a grave blunder. Mr. Seddon’s proposal to form an 
Imperial Reserve in Australasia, the fact that, as the Times Toronto 
correspondent tells us, the British Budget is looked upon by Canadians 
not so much as a warning as a suggestion of duty, are indications of 
colonial opinion which will bear fruit in due course. 

We in the mother country have hardly begun to appreciate the 
broad distinction between Imperial business and domestic business, 
and still less to contemplate the possibility of classifying into three 
divisions the business which we have been always accustomed to see 
dealt with in the House of Commons. To the colonial mind or to 
the mind of one who has travelled much in the colonies such dis- 
tinctions are easy. Every Canadian has lived for thirty years past 
(as every Australian will live henceforward) under three Parliaments, 
the Provincial Parliament, the Dominion Parliament, and the Imperial 
Parliament, in the last of which at present he is not represented. 
When we have seen that it is possible to distinguish clearly the 
class of business to be handed over to a Scotch, Irish, Welsh, or 
English legislature by the existing Parliament, and not till then, 
shall we be able to grasp what is meant by Imperial Federation. 


T. A. Brassey. 


From the diagram on the following page the steps necessary to 
complete the constitutional structure of the Empire will be more 
clearly understood. 


England 
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NOTE 1.—The United Kingdom Parliament is at present the Imperial Parliament, 
and as suggested in this article, and in the resolution which has been carried by a 
considerable number of Liberal Associations, will remain the Imperial Parliament till 
the Colonies are ready to bear their share of common burdens. 

Nore 2.—The establishment of local legislatures in the several countries of the 
United Kingdom, and of a Federal Government in South Africa, are, I believe, neces- 
sary precedents to the establishment of a true Imperial Parliament. 

Nore 3.—India and the Crown Colonies would be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament by nominated representatives. 

Notr 4.—Whether Wales has a separate legislature or is treated as part of 


England is a question of detail, the settlement of which should depend on the wishes 
of the Welsh. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CONGO STATE AND THE 
BAHR-EL-GHAZAL 


EVER since the conclusion of the Anglo-French Convention of 1899, 
by the terms of which France definitely abandoned all claim over the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, the organs of the Congo Free State Administration 
in Brussels have been asserting the right of the State to the posses- 
sion of the whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, basing that right upon the 
Anglo-Congolese Agreement of 1894. Engaged in matters of 
weightier import, the British Government seems to have paid but 
little attention to these inspired utterances or to the acts by which 
they wére followed. Only once ‘ has it departed—under circumstances 
which will be detailed further on—from its attitude of unruffled calm 
in this connection. Possibly the wholesome contempt in which the 
Congo State has been held by the British official world from the 
time of the Stokes affair is to a certain extent responsible for the 
apathy which has characterised the proceedings of our Government. 
The disgust felt by all honest men at the gross maladministration of 
the Congo State has created in English Government circles a repug- 
nance, a sort of aristocratic disdain—if one may put it so—to stoop 
to notice either its intrigues, its cruelties, or its ineptitudes. The 
feeling is not unnatural, but to have allowed it to blind us to the 
gradual maturing of misplaced ambitions in the Bahr-el-Ghazal has 
been foolish. Warning voices were raised at intervals in the English 
press, attention was called to the accumulation of Congolese troops 
in the Lado Enclave, but to no purpose. L’ Angleterre est occwpée 
ailleurs—a prominent Congolese official is said to have declared at 
the beginning of 1900—mettons-la en face d'un fait accompli : elle se 
résignera. 

In the summer of last year, when discussing this subject with a 
gentleman who enjoys the implicit confidence of King Leopold in all 
matters connected with the Congo, and of whose policy he is the 
principal instrument now that Mr. Van Eetvelde no longer presides 
at the Place du Tréne, the former plainly told me that the ultimate 
incorporation of the whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal into the Congo Free 


1 See p. 204. 
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State was looked upon in Brussels as certain. ‘ We rendered,’ so 
ran his argument, ‘considerable services to the English by driving 
the Dervishes out of Rejaf, and compelled them to set aside a 
force to watch our movements, thus relieving the pressure in the 
north. Every Dervish posted to observe us was a foeman the less for 
you to cope with. We put ourselves to some trouble (nous avons 
fait des sacrifices were his exact words), and it is only fair that we 
should be rewarded for our trouble.’ I reminded my acquaintance 
that the lease originally granted to King Leopold by Lord Rosebery 
in 1894 had nothing to do with the Dervish question, but was 
designed to serve the double purpose of (1) placing a buffer-State 
between the French working eastwards from the Upper Ubanghi and 
the Nile, and (2) of obtaining from the Congo State a narrow strip 
of land between Lakes Albert Edward and Tanganyika, to ensure the 
continuation of territory under British control from the Cape to Cairo ; 
that the Congo State, in view of French and German opposition, had 
been unable to keep to its part of the agreement, both as regards the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and the strip of land alluded to, and that therefore 
the agreement, so far as its terms applied to the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
outside the limits of the Lado Enclave, had remained a dead letter 
from the day it was signed. I further pointed out that the action of 
Commandant Chaltin in expelling the Dervishes under Mohammed 
Adi-Beddi from Rejaf, and in constructing strongholds at various 
places along the left bank of the Nile, was adopted in the Congo 
State’s own interest, in order to guard against Dervish raids on Congo 
State territory. As the conversation threatened to become some- 
what heated, we broke it off by mutual consent, my acquaintance 
reiterating his conviction that events would show his contention to 
be justified. He has been proved thus far right, that the Congo 
State, either because its plans are complete or because the presence 
of Anglo-Egyptian troops in the Bahr-el-Ghazal has somewhat upset 
its calculations, has thrown aside the mask and is now openly claim- 
ing the Bahr-el-Ghazal under cover of the Anglo-French Convention 
of 1899, and of the assumed extension, through it, of the provisions 
of the Anglo-Congolese Agreement of 1894. 

The mere fact that the Congo State, with its heavy load of crimes 
against humanity, its proved violations of the International Acts 
which brought it into existence, its iniquitous régime of the Domaime 
Privé, whereby the inhabitants of three-fourths of the vast regions it 
professes to control are slaves in all but name, its monstrous rubber 
taxes and corvée regulations, should have the effrontery to come 
forward and ask for more territory, and that territory a former 
Egyptian province, is almost stupefying. Why, not even in Boma, 
the capital of this so-called State, are the representatives of King 
Leopold able to maintain law and order, while throughout the length 
and breadth of the ‘domain’ the authority of the ‘blue banner with 
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the Golden Star’—as Mr. Demetrius Boulger poetically describes the 
flag under which oppression flourishes as the green bay-tree—does not 
extend beyond rifle-shot of the outposts, garrisoned by its cannibal 
soldiery. At the very moment when, to the everlasting shame of the 
signatory Powers of the Berlin Act—the Powers who undertook to 
‘ care for the well-being of the natives of the Congo Basin ’—anew lease 
of life is to be granted to this disordered product of a callous expan- 
sionism, the Congo State is confronted with native uprisings in the 
districts of Manyema, Mongalla, the Upper and Lower Kassai, along 
the banks of the Lomami, Sankuru, and Welle; uprisings which are 
endemic, and must remain so as long as Belgian administrative 
methods in Africa continue to be what they have been these ten years 
past, a disgrace to Christianity and to European civilisation.’ 

Were it not that the objects of the Sovereign of the Congo Free State 
in making his claim to the Bahr-el-Ghazal are sufficiently obvious, 
and correspond with the policy which he has pursued with a pertina- 
city worthy of a better cause, one would be tempted to look upon the 
claim itself as a mere attempt at bluff, a rather lame device to 
conceal the most appalling of administrative scandals—nowhere so 
eloquently denounced as in Belgium by a handful of courageous and 
patriotic men—by raising a political issue calculated to distract 
attention from matters nearer home. But the objects being wnat 
they are, the claim must be taken seriously, and it is my purpose to 
demonstrate its untenability. Before doing so, however, it may be 
advisable to briefly place on record an event which took place in 
1899, and to which indirect reference has already been made in this 
article.* 

On the 6th of January of that year there sailed from Antwerp, 
in the steamer Léopoldville, a special envoy despatched by the 
British Government to ascertain de visu the nature, composition, and 
intentions of the large force of Congolese native levies then on its way 
from Dungu to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, under the leadership of Comman- 
dant Chaltin, accompanied by a numerous staff. From motives of 
discretion I suppress the name of the envoy—merely stating that he 
was a distinguished officer in the British Army, at present serving in 
South Africa. His mission lasted six months, and the cypher 
messages he cabled home, via Loanda, led to certain representations 
being made by the British Government to the Congo State Adminis- 
tration in Brussels, which resulted in instructions being forwarded to 
Commandant Chaltin to confine his operations to the Lado Enclave, 


2 The fatal declension dates from the institution of the Domaine Privé, the decree 
of September 1891 and the Marinel circular of 1892, whereby genuine traders in the 
Congo Free State were informed that ‘ the State cannot allow the natives to convert 
to their own profit or to sell to others any part of the rubber or ivory which forms 
the fruit of that domain. . . . which fruits the State only authorises the natives te 
gather subject to the condition that they are brought to it.’ 

* See p. 202. 
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thus cancelling his original orders, which were to occupy the whole 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, about to be evacuated by the various detach- 
ments of Senegalese troops under Liotard and Marchand. From 
that time onwards, the Congo Free State has steadily increased its 
forces in the Lado Enclave, although all fear of a Dervish incursion 
has long passed away. According to private letters and reports 
which have reached Belgium from officers stationed in the Enclave 
(a recent official bulletin gives their number at forty-five), there are 
at present some 3,000 Congolese levies within the Enclave: three 
forts armed with cannon have been erected, and two Belgian gunboats 
patrol the Nile in the vicinity. 

Now let us examine the claim set up by King Leopold to 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. In order that the position may be made 
thoroughly clear it is necessary to hark back to 1890. In July 
1890, the German Government recognised that the sphere of British 
influence in the Nile Valley was bounded on the west by the Congo 
Free State and by the Western Watershed of the basin of the Upper 
Nile.‘ 

In a despatch from the Earl of Kimberley to Mr. Hardinge, 
dated the 23rd of May 1894, and written after the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Congolese Agreement of the 12th of May 1894, the following 
passage occurs :— 


I enclose copy of an agreement by which His Majesty, having recognised on 
behalf of the Congo State the British sphere of influence as laid down in the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1890, received from Great Britain leases of the territory 
specified in the agreement under certain conditions. Her Majesty’s Government 
are satisfied that, under the Agreement, this portion of the British sphere will be 
administered in full accordance with the requirements of civilisation, and of the 
Acts of Berlin and Brussels. 


Mr. John Morley, a member of the Cabinet at the time, has since 
publicly stated that when the Earl of Kimberley wrote of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal being ‘ administered in full accordance with the requirements 
of civilisation’ he was unacquainted with the full significance of 
rubber collecting as practised with the authority of the Administra- 
tion of the Congo State. 

The point which it is necessary to take careful note of is, that 
the ‘ Western Watershed of the basin of the Upper Nile’ (including, 
therefore, the Bahr-el-Ghazal province) leased to the Sovereign of 
the Congo State is referred to by Lord Kimberley as the ‘ British 
sphere’ subsequent to the granting of the said lease. The Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, therefore, did not cease to be British when it was leased to 
the Congo State for political reasons. It has not ceased to this day 
to remain British. The same principle of non-alienation of British 
political rights over territories leased guided the negotiations with 


* Art.1. British Sphere. Par.3 Anglo-German Agreement, the Ist of July, 1890. 
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Italy in regard to the Italian occupation of Kassala in 1891. In 
both instances the British Government caused it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the lease was a lease merely, whatever its form, and did 
not involve a surrender of British claims over the property leased. 
The Agreement of 1891 distinctly laid down that the district of 
Kassala still belonged to Egypt, although leased to Italy; and the 
Agreement of 1894 stipulated that, although leased to the Congo 
State, the Bahr-el-Ghazal was still within the British sphere. 
Apart from this essential fact, the two leases vary considerably. In 
the Agreement of 1891 the temporary character of the lease is 
specially insisted upon, whereas in the convention of 1894 the lease 
is divided into two sections, one section to remain in force during 
the reign of King Leopold, the other ‘ so long as the Congo territories, 
as an independent State or asa Belgian colony, remain under the 
sovereignty of His Majesty and His Majesty’s successors.’ 

The territories falling under the first section of the lease are 
covered on the accompanying map by horizontal lines; those falling 
under the second or extended section of the lease are shown in 
vertical lines. Supposing therefore the Agreement of the 12th 
of May, 1894, to have held good, the Congo State had access to the 
Nile during the life of King Leopold. After that monarch’s death 
the Congo State was debarred from advancing further east than the 
30th meridian east of Greenwich; but, on the other hand, retained 
possession of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, west of the 30th meridian, ‘so 
long as the Congo territories, as an independent State or as a Belgian 
colony, remain under the sovereignty of His Majesty and His 
Majesty’s successors.’ 

This complicated system of leases was not, however, destined to 
remain. France, seeing in the conclusion of the Anglo-Congolese 
Agreement an ill-disguised attempt to prevent the accomplishment 
of the ambitious schemes she was nursing in her own breast, violently 
protested, and was backed up in her protest by Germany, who ob- 
jected to Article 111 of the Agreement, in which the Congo State 
undertook to grant a strip of territory to Great Britain between 
Lakes Albert Edward and Tanganyika. The French had some excuse 
for feeling bitterly resentful at the duplicity of King Leopold. The 
Sovereign of the Congo State was actually negotiating joint action 
with France in the Bahr-el-Ghazal when, without the knowledge of 
the French Minister in Brussels, he signed the Agreement with Sir 
Francis Plunkett. On the 14th of August, 1894, three months after 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Congolese Agreement, the French 
Government compelled the Congo State to sign another Agreement 
which destroyed the former one in its most essential bearings. The 
effect of the Franco-Congolese Treaty was to cancel the second or 
extended section of the original lease altogether, and to limit the action 
of the Congo State in respect to the first section to a point just above 
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Lado (and the 5th parallel of latitude north of the Equator) or as 
the Agreement puts it: 

. . . the thirtieth degree of east longitude, from its point of intersection with the 
crest of the water-parting of the basins of the Congo and the Nile, to as far as 


the point where this meridian meets the parallel of 5°30’, and thence that parallel 
to the Nile.* 


This restricted portion of the first section of the original lease 
has been since known as the Lado Enclave (marked in cross lines on 
the map) from the fact that the Emir Pasha’s old capital is included 
within its boundaries. 

The conclusions to be derived from the foregoing analysis are 
threefold : 

(1) The Anglo-Congolese Agreement of May 1894 was, as 
regards the part of lessee played by the Congo State in that 
Agreement, cancelled by the Franco-Congolese Agreement of August 
1894, 

(2) When the Congo State signed with France the Agreement 
of August 1894, the former voluntarily gave away the privileges 
secured by it under the previous Agreement with Great Britain, and 
limited its action to the territory forming the Lado Enclave. 

(3) The pretensions now advanced by the Congo State to the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal are therefore in themselves completely untenable, 
although it is, of course, open to the British Government—having 
now compelled France to evacuate the Bahr-el-Ghazal—to repeat 
Lord Rosebery’s blunder of 1894, if it sees fit. 

It seems opportune to recall certain incidents connected with the 
passage of French troops through Congo State territory on their way 
to Fashoda and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, at a period when the whole world 
was perfectly well aware both of the ultimate destination of these 
troops, and of the fact that two successive British Governments, 
representing the opposite poles of British politics, had declared that 
any invasion of the Nile Valley by France would be regarded by Great 
Britain in the light of an unfriendly act. The extracts given below 
are taken from the Daily Chronicle, which, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, was the only British newspaper that succeeded in establish- 
ing direct relations with the Lower Congo during that exciting epoch. 

On the 25th of February the French steamer Stamboul, belonging to the 
Fraissinet Line, which is subsidised by the French Government, arrived in the 
Congo from Marseilles, with a large number of French troops on board on their 
way to reinforce the Marchand-Liotard expeditions which are attempting to 
reach Fashoda on the Nile... . The French forces landed at Matadi, where 
they pitched their tents and were right royally entertained by the Belgians. After 


spending a couple of days at Matadi, the expedition was taken up in the railway. 
{Daily Chronicle, the 29th of March 1898.) 


The Ville de Pernambuco of the Chargeurs Réunis Line (which is heavily 





* Franco-Congolese Convention, the 14th of August, 1894, clause iv. 
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subsidised by the French Government) arrived at Matadi on the 9th of May with 300 
French Senegalese Tirailleurs and eight officers of the French army on board. After 
being entertained by the Belgian authorities in Matadi, the French Commander, his 
officers and men, left again by the Congo Railway for Léopoldville. The greatest 
cordiality prevailed between the Belgians and their guests, and prophecies of ‘ barring 
the route to the English’ were freely indulged in. No secret was made of the fact 
that the Frenchmen had been ordered to the Upper Nile Valley, and had been 
instructed to get there as quickly as possible. (Daily Chronicle, the 11th of June 
1898.) 

Reinforcements for the Marchand expedition are still going up through Congo 
State territory. Eighty Senegalese soldiers, with a couple of non-coms., are now 
waiting here (Matadi) for conveyance in the railway to Léopoldville. . . . This 
last contingent brings the force which has been drafted to the Upper Nile during 
the last five months to eight officers, six non-coms., and 530 Tirailleurs. (Daily 
Chronicle, the 8th of August 1898.) 

The Governor of Gaboon (French Congo) arrived here (Matadi) on the Ist of 
October in a small French gunboat and went up to Brazzaville (French side of 
Stanley Pool) on the railway on the 6th, in order to make arrangements for a 
French expedition which is expected here in the Ville de Maranhao the 8th of 
October. The Ville de Maranhao came alongside the pier with ten French officers 
and non-commissioned officers on board, and 200 Senegalese soldiers to reinforce 
Marchand and bound for the Bahr-el-Ghazal. (Daily Chronicle, the 14th of 
November 1898.) 


It is notorious that during the whole of 1898 the authorities of 
the Congo State were openly, joyfully indeed, aiding and abetting 
the French in their attempts to secure a footing in the Bahr-el- 


Ghazal, by allowing them to use the Matadi Railway and the Govern- 
ment launches, by transporting their stores and ammunition, by 
officially féting the French officers on their way north. It has been 
said, and truly said, by people who know the enormous difficulties o 
land transport on men’s backs in Africa, and the hardships of the 
arduous Loango-Brazzaville route which the French would have 
had to use if the Congo State had shown itself less complacent, 
that we owed Marchand’s arrival at Fashoda and the troublous 
times which followed solely and wholly to the reinforcements in 
men, ammunition, and stores despatched to him over the Congo 
Railway through Congo State territory. Yet, in face of these un- 
deniable facts, no sooner had Mr. Hanotaux’s failure become evident, 
than a campaign was started by the Congo State Administration in 
Belgium and by its henchmen in this country, with the object of con- 
vincing the Belgian and the British public that the only right course 
for the British Government to adopt was to hand over the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal to the Congo State! That campaign has never slackened. 
It has culminated in an official claim being addressed to the British 
Government. 

The ink was hardly dry on the signatures of Sir Edmund Monson 
and M. Delcassé to the Anglo-French Convention of 1899 when the 
approaching formation of a huge commercial company to ‘exploit’ 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal was announced in Brussels. Several newspapers, 

Vor, L—No, 294 } 
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known to be directly inspired by the Congo State authorities, made 
no secret of the sanguine anticipations entertained in high quarters 
in consequence of the discomfiture of the French in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. The Mouvement Géographique confidently declared that 
the agreement of May 1894 ‘will now be entirely fulfilled’ (‘va 
sortir tous ses effets’), while the Etoile Belge complacently assumed 
that the retention of the Bahr-el-Ghazal by the Congo State was 
already an accomplished fact, and the Belgique Coloniale wrote to 
the same effect. 

The company referred to still exists, but owing to the death of 
several of its agents and to the representations—already alluded to— 
made by the British Government to the Congo State, subsequent to 
the information cabled home by the British envoy, it has not accom- 
plished very much. Its representatives in Africa are at present 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Northern frontier of the 
State, close to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, awaiting developments. The 
hope entertained in this connection by the sovereign of the Congo 
State may be gauged from the circumstance that when M. de Baaker, 
the company’s director in Africa, arrived at Matadi towards the close 
of 1898, on his way to the Bahr-el-Ghazal with a large quantity of 
material and stores (passed through the Matadi Custom House in 
transit vid the railway as déclarations dimportation pour le Bahr- 
el-Ghazal), he carried in his pocket a chart of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
upon which the ‘concession’ given to his company by the 
sovereign of the Congo Free State was carefully marked. That 
‘ concession’ covered the whole of the territory originally leased by 
the British Government to the Congo State under Section II. of 
the Agreement of 1894,° and the name of the company to which 
it was made is the Société Générale A fricaine. 

Like the Société Anversoise du Congo, celebrated for the massacres 
committed by its agents in the Mongalla district, the Société Générale 
Africaine is a State institution, and is so described by Mr. A. J. 
Wauters in his standard work on the Congo Free State. It is, in 
fact, what is known as a Domaine Privé company, or, in other words, 
it is the Congo State Administration, i.e. King Leopold, trading 
under another name. In the Annexe au Bulletin Officiel de Etat 
Indépendant du Congo for October 1898, No. 10, we read that the 
Société Générale Africaime (Article 1) ‘can create and issue bank- 
notes guaranteed by the State, by preliminary agreement with the 
Congo Free State, and (Article 2) ‘advance to the State sums of 
money with or without guarantee.’ (Article 17) ‘ The President of the 
Council of Administration is named and dismissed by the Sovereign- 
King.’ (Article 28) ‘No modification of the statutes is admitted 
unless it be approved by a decree of the Sovereign-King.’ The 
president of the Council of Administration, it may be added, is 

® See footnote to map. 
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M. Alexandre de Browne de Ticége, an Antwerp banker who had 
advanced money to the Congo State upon several occasions, and who 
acts as financial adviser to King Leopold in his Congo speculations. 

The capital is 12,000,000 francs, in 12,000 shares of 1,000 francs 
each. 

I have referred once or twice to the objects which King Leopold 
has in view in laying claim to the Bahr-el-Ghazal. To be precise, 
they are of two kinds, commercial and political. The commercial side 
is illustrated in the Société Générale Africaine, in which the State 
or the King—the terms are synonymous—holds the largest financial 
interest. The Bahr-el-Ghazal, although reported by some a poor 
rubber country,’ is very rich in ivory—.e. dead or stocked ivory. It 
is a peculiarity of the big chiefs of the Bantu tribes of the Upper 
Congo to accumulate large stocks of ivory, which constitute a source 
of permanent wealth to the tribe. In the whole of the Congo basin, 
and in many parts of the Nile Valley, huge stocks of this ivory exist. 
In the Congo State the supply is nearly exhausted. Its acquisition 
by the State has caused much blood to flow. At one time the half- 
caste Arabs had the monopoly of the ivory trade in the Upper Congo. 
To break down that monopoly, and to take possession of the stocks 
held by the Arabs, had a great deal more to do with the war of 
extermination waged against the latter by the Congo State and its 
cannibal soldiery than a philanthropic desire to stamp out slavery, 
which the State has reconstituted in another and worseform. When 
all the Arabs were killed, the State secured the monopoly and 
proceeded to exercise it in the shape of ¢mpdts de natwre—euphemis- 
tically described as taxation ‘ willingly paid by the natives.’ Now that 
the Upper Congo stocks are depleted, the Congo State, whose financial 
existence depends solely upon revenue derived from the rubber and 
ivory taxes (the other budgetary items being insignificant), would like 
to tap the wealthy untaxed ivory fields of the Bahr-el-Ghazal in 
similar fashion. 

The political aspect of the question is more complicated, and I 
am free to admit that the political ambitions of the Sovereign of the 
Congo Free State in Central Africa, though seemingly boundless, 
are not always easy to follow. But one thing is certain. A scheme 
is in course of development which, if it matures, may some day 
occasion considerable astonishment. Eastward of the fortified position 
held by the forces of the Congo State on the left bank of the Nile, 
across the river stretches the vast, little known, and practically 
undefined region of marsh, swamp, and forest (in its greater portion) 
known as the ‘ Equatorial Province,’ over which the Negus Menelik 
of Abyssinia claims some shadowy rights, and in which Great Britain 
is also supposed to entertain a languid ‘interest. It is a region 


” Other authorities state, on the contrary, that the Bahr-el-Ghazal abounds with 
rubber, 
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covered thickly with rubber forests and infested by countless herds 
of elephants. In 1897, a Russian, Count Leontieff by name, 
obtained from Menelik the Governorship—some say the concession— 
of this Equatorial Province. Count Leontieff is very popular in 
Brussels society, and experienced no difficulty in vetting certain 
Belgian financiers to float his ‘ concession’ in the shape of a company 
on the Brussels market. Many noted members of le groupe Congolais 
joined the venture, in which King Leopold also interested himself 
greatly. Last year, Count Leontieff sold all his rights in the under- 
taking to Colonel Thys, the ‘ Belgian Rhodes,’ manager of the Congo 
Railway, probably the largest landowner in Africa, and King 
Leopold’s right-hand man in all his African undertakings. The 
company became almost wholly Belgian. This Belgian company is 
now ‘running’ the Equatorial Province, and Count Leontieff, who 
still manages its affairs in Abyssinia, appears to have been invested 
with some military command, in the region in question, by King 
Menelik. What the exact nature of the concern may be is not yet 
fully apparent. The interesting fact remains that on the left bank 
of the Nile some 3,000 Congolese troops are stationed, and opposite, 
on the right bank, a Belgian Company presided over by Colonel 
Thys, and in which the Sovereign of the Congo State is financially 
interested, is conducting operations under the friendly eye of the 
Abyssinian monarch, while a couple of Belgian gunboats, or perhaps 
armed steam launches would be a more accurate designation, patrol 
its waters. It may all be innocent, but it is curious. 

All things considered, the British Government would appear to 
have but one course to pursue, from the political, commercial, and 
above all humanitarian standpoint, viz. to refuse in the most 
categorical terms any recognition of King Leopold’s claim to the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. To hand over the natives of the Bahr-el-Ghazal to 
the tender mercies of the Société Générale Africaine would be an 
act of sheer cruelty ; to voluntarily part with so valuable a province, 
which in days gone by has played the réle of granary to Egypt,’and 
the retention of which every competent authority from Baker to 
Slatin has declared to be essential to the prosperity of Egypt, would 
be an act of gratuitous folly. It might be well if His Majesty's 
Government accompanied their refusal by a polite but plain hint that 
the sooner the Congo State reduces its military occupation of the Lado 
Enclave the better. A crisis in the internal affairs of Abyssinia may 
occur at any moment. When it does, there will be ;trouble and 
difficulties enough and to spare, without unnecessarily increasing 
them by allowing the Sovereign of the Congo State to have a finger 
in the pie. 


It is surprising to observe that a section of the English daily 
press hastily concluded a few days ago that the presence ofa small 
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detachment of Anglo-Egyptian troops in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and 
the occupation of one or two strategic points on the main waterway, 
had settled the question, and implied a complete repudiation by the 
British Government of the Congo State’s claim. Englishmen have 
yet, it seems, to learn that the Sovereign of the Congo State does not 
so easily abandon his pretensions. They might, with advantage, take 
note of the success which, despite repeated snubs, appears to have 
attended his Chinese policy. King Leopold has schemed to obtain 
possession of the Bahr-el-Ghazal for years. The Belgian newspapers 
roundly tell us that the Congo State maintains its ‘ rights’ over the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal by the Agreement of 1894 and that negotiations are 
taking place between the two Governments—which latter statement 
was unfortunately admitted, to all intents and purposes, by Lord 
Cranborne in reply to Sir Charles Dilke’s inquiry the other day. So 
far as it bears upon the main question, the so-called ‘ occupation ’ of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal by an Anglo-Egyptian force cannot be taken 
seriously. The despatch of Colonel Sparkes’ column from Omdur- 
man to the Bahr-el-Ghazal took place last December. The news was 
known in Brussels shortly afterwards, the Mouvement Géographique 
published it in March, and it no doubt contributed—as suggested 
on page 203—to bring about the open proclamation of the Congo 
State’s claim to that Egyptian province. 
EpmunD D. MoreEL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EMIGRATION OF GENTLEWOMEN 


A WOMANS WORD FROM NATAL 


THE article on the ‘ Emigration of Gentlewomen’ in this Review, for 
April, has been read with much interest by colonial gentlewomen. 

The ordinary gentlewoman coming out to this colony from the 
highly civilised countries of Europe is at a terrible disadvantage. 
Her instincts of self-help or self-reliance have been blunted by the 
life led among the common comforts ready to hand even in your 
remotest villages. To really train for colonisation, homes should be 
established in the colonies, where the emigrants could learn how to do 
everything for themselves. To go into a well-appointed English 
kitchen with hot and cold water laid on; coal ready to hand; the 
gas or electric light only waiting to be switched on, &c., is not much 
training for the would-be colonist. Her future sphere of labour 
would be a dark hole—smoky, ten chances to one; water would have 
to be carried in by the bucket from anything from twenty yards to a 
mile and a half; fuel would be uncertain both as to quality and 
quantity, in many instances ‘kraal fuel’ (something like Irish peat) 
is the only kindling obtainable. 

Materials which with you are to be bought for a few pence in 
many country places here are quite unobtainable; a good cook, 
therefore, is not one who can manufacture an elaborate meal from 
abundant material, but one who can make up an appetising dish out 
of next to nothing. 

Hunters will tell you of the absolute loathing generated for 
venison when it is served up—tough, ungarnished with bacon, herbs, 
or lemon and spices, and sometimes even lacking salt—this to 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. Yet in capable colonial hands a 
‘pat-koss’ dish can be manufactured from the same materials which 
an epicure would relish, though wood ash may be the only savourer. 

The emigrant must learn to make and bake bread; not simply 
mix prepared ingredients; for sometimes the very ‘raiser’ might 
have to be made out of dried prickly pears. 

The making of butter, candles, and soap should be learned—not 
that these last two are usually home-made nowadays—but it is no 
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uncommon occurrence for the wagon sent to the nearest depét for 
supplies to be delayed by swollen rivers or other accidents, and the 
inconvenience of having ‘to go to bed with the fowls,’ or suffering 
the pangs of belonging, perforce, to the ‘great unwashed,’ is to be 
prevented by a knowledge of how to use the ingredients at hand ; for 
a judicious mixture of butter, or other fat, with caustic soda, will 
give you a soap which, unlike one largely advertised, will wash 
clothes. 

Further, the butter and cream used in her culinary experiments 
would oftenest have to come from her own dairy ; the spring chickens, 
or the eggs to go with the breakfast bacon, must be of her own 
raising or curing. To the housewife, also, falls the duty of preserv- 
ing the mutton or beef provided for the use of the household. 

A knowledge of vegetable culture is essential. For the master 
will be too busy gleaning in the Golden Fleece from his sheeps’ backs, 
the feathers from his ostriches, or reaping the benefit of the toils of 
the patient ox—if not employed in using spade or cradle in winning 
gold or diamonds from Dame Nature’s jealous grasp—to be bothered 
with such a small matter as a garden. 

There are few sights more pathetic than that of ‘a sister joining 
her brother,’ or a young bride her lover, coming fresh from her 
English home, and being suddenly plunged into what must appear 
to her to be a howling wilderness. 

Let me picture to you a scene from real life. A four-roomed 
cottage, roughly built of stone, with mud floors, cheaply papered 
walls, and sparsely furnished. No easily accessible neighbours; 
oftenest no servant, or, what perhaps is almost as bad, a dirty, 
cheeky, inconsequential Kaffir maid, whose very language is worse 
than Greek. 

The foregoing is not the usual, but only what may happen, and, 
unpromising as the materials seem for a comfortable and even pretty 
home, neither need be found impossible. Into many such hovels we 
have seen English gentlewomen placed by untoward circumstances, 
and the result was appalling, because of their inability to make the 
best of what they had or to manufacture what they had not; and to 
see highly cultured, delicately nurtured English ladies degenerating 
into slatternly indecency is truly pitiable. 

In one or two cases such materials (unpromising in the English 
woman’s hands) afterwards fell into those of capable colonials, equally 
well cultured, but clever of hand as well as of head. 

The metamorphosis was wonderful, the ‘hovels’ being turned 
into abodes of comfort and even elegance. The four-roomed cottage, 
which had been worse kept than an ordinary Kaffir hut, was com- 
pletely altered. True the bedroom floor was of mud, but the colonial 
gentlewoman knew how to have it hardened, kept even and well 
‘smeared,’ and it looked not unlike a moss carpet in different shades 
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of green and yellow. The bedspread was of handsome design of her 
own making; the dressing-table, washstand, and tiny four-paned 
window were draped in purest white dimity, edged with home-made 
point lace. In the front room—dining and sitting-room combined— 
the rough bookshelves were varnished and filled with a small but 
comprehensive library. The inevitable packing-case cupboard was 
converted into a property of artistic as well as practical value by 
having the shelves edged with little frills of cretonne, and the house- 
hold china arranged therein, as in Hogarth’s cottage interiors. 

Until the effect of skins as home-made carpets and upholstery has 
been seen it can scarcely be realised. They were ‘the next best thing,’ 
falling into the hands of a clever, practical, and artistic gentlewoman ; 
not so pretty as tapestry and velvet pile, but infinitely preferable to 
the unadorned ugliness and bareness of the original room. 

In the college we recommend for the training of housewives as 
good colonists we would like to see practical demonstrations given 
by paper-hangers and house-painters, to say nothing of a few lessons 
in the art of driving im a nail straight and true by carpenters; 
remembering always that when the future home is anything from 
fifty to three hundred miles from the nearest railway station you are 
not likely to have much cumbersome furniture, and make-shifts will 
have to be resorted to. These same ‘sticks’ can be made pretty, nay 
picturesque, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, and are far more 
lovable than the ‘ proper’ articles from the manufacturer. For the 
joy—absolute revelry of delight—over an achievement which one has 
planned, contrived, and executed by one’s own self has to be felt to 
be understood. It is much on the same principle as the turning 
away of a little girl from her too perfect doll’s house to the manu- 
facturing one out of unlikely oddments. The one is bought perfect, 
the other is the result of loving contriving, and leaves something to 
the imagination. 

Our syllabus may perhaps seem overpowering, but one further 
requirement for the would-be colonist cannot be overlooked, and that 
is a comprehensive, though not over-minute, knowledge of medicine 
and rough surgery. To again draw from personal experiences—a 
child with croup ; a man with a broken thigh, a badly damaged head, 
broken arm, or a compound fracture of the leg, to say nothing of 
severed arteries and other minor injuries; fever, dysentery, and other 
diseases that brook no delay—all these require immediate attention, 
and the application of common sense, if temporary, aid. For the 
doctor may have to be fetched from many miles away—if the 
messenger is fortunate enough to find him at home at all, and does 
not have to return with the news that he has gone some fifty to a 
hundred miles in another direction. 

Many deaths in the fever districts might be prevented by just a 
little knowledge, judiciously applied, in the early stages of the 
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attack, for disease delays not for properly qualified practitioner or 
daintily capped and aproned nurse, with diplomas galore. The ex- 
perience gained by nursing local diseases under local conditions 
and im local surroundings, both material and atmospherical, is 
worth a hundred per cent. of that gained in an English hospital 
with everything at hand. 

True, all these things can be learned, and are learned by quick- 
witted women, but experience is a very dear commodity, often costing 
life, and in many cases being the foundation of prolonged suffering. 

Is not, after all, the kitchen a laboratory of more importance 
to humanity than that of the Government savant? For of what use 
is unadulterated flour if the bread is heavy, and the invalid's food 
mixed with stale and unwholesome milk ? 

We would be sorry to appear to discourage the emigration of 
gentlewomen, for it is just these that the colonies require most. The 
life out here is ultra-practical, and if the women are like-minded 
the psychological side of life would be brushed aside, to the 
deterioration of the nation ‘ that is to be.’ 

No one who has watched the course of late events with seeing 
eyes can doubt the need of a strong home, namely womanly, 
influence in political and patriotic directions. 

The physically weaker sex may not be able to go out and fight 
the enemy with carbine and sword, but they can use paramount 
influence to incite to patriotism or the reverse. This last has been 
demonstrated only too often, where Britishers, both home and 
colonial born, married to Dutch wives, have proved disloyal to their 
flag. The influence that moulds the mind and superstitions of 
childhood will hold good even where Reason refuses her sanction. 
‘It is true what you say, we have been beaten on all points, but we 
will succeed in the long run, for is not God on our side and our 
quarrel a just one?’ said a Boer lady who had crossed the ocean 
eight times and had travelled the world round. 

Had this unquenchable love and faith of country and people been 
trained to cling round the staff that upholds our flag instead of the 
‘ Vierkleur’ there would have been no Boer War, for it was undoubtedly 
the moral support given by such Cape and Natal Dutch that our 
enemies relied on when they dared British might. They on their 
side forgot that, though little Englishers and Irish renegades might 
screech their disloyalty from the house-tops, that was not the senti- 
ment of the British nation. 

In the words of Kipling, 


They change their skies above them, but not their hearts that roam ; 
We learned from our wistful mothers to call old England Home. 


Tt was this sentiment that brought England’s loyal sons to fight 
her battles from the four corners of the earth. and this sentiment 
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has to be reckoned on if our Empire is to be held in its entirety ; 
and the home—the woman’s kingdom—is its cradle. 

The Boers show us an example in colonising not to be despised 
by wise people. We send out our young men to fight against the 
discomforts and dangers of a new country. Hundreds die— 


On the sand drift, on the veld side, in the fern scrub we lay, 
That our sons might follow after by the bones on the way— 


not because the countries are unhealthy, but for the need of ordinary 
home care. Hungry they come to the hut, called ‘home’ by 
courtesy, too tired to cook, fall back on the easily procurable drink, 
and try to lose their sense of misery in sleep. Thus is laid a bed 
for fever germs, and they sicken and die; oftenest turning their 
faces to the wall through sheer weariness of life, for their loneliness 
is of a kind impossible to be imagined save by experience. The 
Dutchman, on the other hand, inspans his big wagon, packs in his 
‘vrouw’ and ‘ kinders,’ puts his lads on horseback, and goes out into 
the wilderness, taking his moving home with him. Here he finds 
companionship, stimulus to labour, and prepared food and resting 
place, with loving nursing when he is ill. We sacrifice our young 
men, the Dutch woman sacrifices herself. 

As we have remarked before, the colonial life is eminently 
practical. The dreamer is in danger of starving ; the poet is thought 
anincompoop. All men must work to live, ‘Duke’s son, cook’s son, 
son of a belted Earl.’ Birth, unless upheld by worthy deeds, is of 
no count. It is the honour of achievement, not the name inherited 
from brave forefathers, that is valued by us. This disinclination to 
salaam to those who consider themselves the salt of the earth has 
been engendered by the many derelicts of English society, and a certain 
percentage of military officers, who have thought anything, in the 
way of bad manners, good enough for the colonies, and have lowered 
the prestige of the real English gentleman to an alarming degree. 
We require the gentlewoman’s influence to counterbalance all this ; 
to foster the zxsthetic side of life; that the nation that is to be may 
be great in mind as well as famous for prowess in sport and war, or, 
like our American cousins, given over to the worship of Mammon. 

One idea must be eradicated if the emigration of gentlewomen is 
to be successful, namely, the idea of husband-hunting. We colonial 
women, decidedly in the minority, hold to our natural privilege of 
being the sought, not the seekers ; and the right kind of gentlewomen, 
the kind we require and esteem, have been prevented by this 
innuendo against our sex from taking up this noble duty, so evident 
and so persistent. When Australia called for female emigration 
your comic papers teemed with ugly caricatures of ‘forlorn hope 
expeditions,’ a form of sarcasm and raillery from which a gentlewoman, 
true to her name, shrinks with particular dislike, and rightly so. 
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Our lady emigrants should be able to come direct to training 
colleges ; these should be scattered over the sub-continent in Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, Natal, and the Cape 
Colony, most particularly in the Western Provinces, where the Dutch 
element is now paramount. Not in large towns, but where the con- 
veniences of life are less accessible. These colleges should not be too 
large, for it is practical and not departmental training that is required. 
Nothing more than actual necessities should be provided, that the pupils 
may learn to manufacture their comforts with the use of accessible 
materials, and not imported ones. Their own room should be their 
particular care, after the general work of the house. A month of 
real kitchen work, from the kindling of a fire to the making of a 
sponge cake, with demonstrations as to the use of the three-legged 
Kaffir pot and the bake-pot, or the boiling of fine linen in a paraffin 
tin, should come first. Then another of housework, and a third of 
general utility. Some arrangement with any contingent hospital 
and ambulance lectures would come next, or, better still, nursing in 
a private cottage attached to the college. 

Then, as the scheme prospered, an annex where business women 
could be trained and homed together might be added. Here the 
typiste, book-keeper, daily governess, and artiste, as well as the 
trained housekeeper and nurse, could foregather, ready to take up 
any situations offering, thus forming a centre from which supply 
could meet demand. 

There are those responsible for the future of the colony who 
would, doubtless, give practical assistance in the way of house accommo- 
dation and equipments ; the rest should be done by the would-be 
colonists themselves, for ‘the gods help those who help themselves.’ 

If such colleges were established, young men inviting out their 
inexperienced wives or brides could, and if wise would, send them to 
school first for a few months, to the saving of untold misery to them- 
selves and those whom they should hold dearest. The life is not all 
toil; there is much that is sweet, and the gain in the fuller, freer, 
and more comprehensive life is worth something. Whereas in Eng- 
land the individual woman is an unappreciable atom, here she becomes 
a perceptible unit, to be reckoned with and for. For in the colonies 
a woman’s influence on public life and private morals is more direct 
and unmistakable. 

This is more easily appreciated when the poverty of the colony 
in European population is considered. The Cape at last census had 
376,900 inhabitants of European descent; Natal, 46,000; while 
Rhodesia had only some 10,000, 9,000 of these males. 

The finding, therefore, of employment, other than that of wife, 
ought to be easy, and, in the face of the bitter suffering of an unequal 
yoking, let it be rather that than making the holiest and far-reaching 
status of wife and mother a ‘last resource of the incompetent.’ 
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The influence of the motherhood that first rocked the cradle of 
the brave but misguided Boer nation is appreciated by us in these 
days. 

For the benefit of those who know not the history of the first 
settlement let me retell the tale. When the Batavian Government 
settled the first colonists in the Cape Peninsula they experienced as 
great a difficulty in knitting the new colonists to the country as does 
Rhodes in this present day in his newly founded Empire. True, 
every prospect pleased but only woman was vile. The colonists 
missed home and people, they might enslave the Aborigines but they 
found no comfort or companionship therein. To meet this difficulty 
the Holland Government brought out some four hundred girls drawn 
from the orphanages. They were not ‘ chucked’ at the men’s heads, 
or portioned out, like breeding stock. Our forefathers were wiser, 
they guarded the exceeding precious shipment, and the men had to 
duck and woo before they won the coveted treasure of a wife. Olive 
Schreiner has drawn an exceedingly vivid picture of the contrast our 
bright and much beloved country was to the one they left. It wasa 
haven of good hope to these undesirable encumbrances in their own 
country. For the fogs and cold colourless life of the Netherlands, here 
was sunshine and joy of a beautiful climate. From the cruel charity 
of an un-homelike home of much rule and little love they came to a 
country where they were of appreciative value to be wooed and won, 
held as something exceedingly precious by hearts that bad starved 
for woman’s love and home. What wonder that the little Boers 
that grew up round the knees of such mothers loved the beautiful, 
free, and happy land of the Cape, rather than the dark, dank skies of 
the Netherlands. 

We, too, the offspring of other nations—Huguenots from France, 
who found no resting place for their (religious) feet; the Germans, 
hard pressed by heavy taxes and the iron heel of militarism; the 
Pole from his land of dread usurpation—found this our Cape of 
Good Hope: and we, the people’s people, have inherited our love of 
this our land, loving it not as aliens but as patriots, sending out our 
sons and our husbands ofttimes to die in the defence of this the 
land of our forebears’ adoption. 

Of all the nations who come to us, the Englishwoman, I fear, 
makes the worst colonist. She is for ever bemoaning herself as an exile 
brought out by cruel circumstances. Her pet expressions are: ‘ Out 
here,’ ‘ These Colonists,’ ‘Only Colonial,’ and in one published case 
* Loathsome Colonials.’ 

‘ Out here,’ as though out here was bounded by the walls of the dark 
pit. These and other such like expressions sown broadcast return 
her a crop of dislike, contempt, and neglect. We who have seen 
know that England is not Paradise, and that in time insular pre- 
judices and stupidity will give way to better feelings. 
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But to an emigrant willing to be pleased, ready to receive kind- 
ness, the colonists will give freely, joyfully, but they cast not their 
pearls before swine. 

To the gentlewomen who come prepared to love and labour for 
our land we hold out hands of welcome, for now more than ever 
before do we need the influence of the English Motherland. 


S. STAPLEs. 
Maritzburg, Natal. 
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DOWN-TRODDEN IRISH PROTESTANTS 


AN APPENDIX TO MR. MAHAFFYS PAPER IN THE JULY 
NUMBER OF THIS REVIEW 


It is a principle of the criminal law that the character of a prisoner 
can only be inquired into when the accused himself puts it in issue 
by calling witnesses or asking questions tending to show his probity. 
Irish Catholics have for a long time applied this principle to their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, and some very influential public men 
like Mr. Michael Davitt and Mr. John O’Leary have been really 
angry when such a subject was broached. 

Now, however, that Mr. Mahaffy has bewailed the woes of Irish 
Protestants, reserve need no longer be kept, and Mr. Mahaffy’s divert- 
ing remarks may be excuse forasurvey of Ireland and its administra- 
tion looked at from the point of view of religious differences, 

The census just published may be taken as showing that the 
Catholics of Ireland are to the Protestants of Ireland considerably 
more than two to one ; more approximately three to one. 

It is interesting to see how the country so peopled is ruled and 
judged. 

The Government of Ireland is carried on by what may be called 
the ‘ Dublin Castle Cabinet,’ nominees of the Westminster Cabinet. 

The Dublin Cabinet consists of two Englishmen and four Irishmen. 
All are Protestants. The Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Chief Secretary, the Under-Secretary, the Attorney-General, and 
the Solicitor-General are all amiable and worthy men. But room for 
a single Papist could not be found amongst them. 

By law the Lord Lieutenant must be a Protestant, and his whole 
official entourage is also necessarily Protestant. 

The Commauder of the Forces and the Chief Secretary need not 
be Protestants, but no Catholic ever yet filled either of these important 
and exalted offices. 

The Castle Cabinet appoints the judges. 

There are eighteen judges of the High Court. Of these, fifteen 
are Protestants and three Catholics. There are twenty-one County 
Court judges. , Of these, fifteen are Protestants and six Catholics. 
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There are seventy-two stipendiary magistrates. Fifty-six are Pro- 
testants and sixteen Catholics. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary is a force in which the Catholics 
exceed the Protestants by two to one, but of their officers this is the 
summary: The Inspector-General is a Protestant, thirty-two out 
of thirty-seven County Inspectors are Protestant, while of the two 
hundred District Inspectors about twenty or thirty are Catholics. The 
heads of the great departments are Protestant. The two most 
important are the Board of Works and the Local Government Board, 
both of which impinge on local popular administration at many 
points, and these two Boards are practically Primrose League Habita- 
tions with one tame Catholic in each. 

Every public office where appointments are made by nomination 
is crammed with Protestants. 

Only in the offices open to competition like the Customs, the 
Excise, the Post Office, and the other departments to which Class I. 
and Class II. clerks by competitive examination are appointed can one 
find a certain number of Catholics.' Even there the higher posts are 
usually filled by Protestants; for examination only ensures fair play 
in the first step, and ‘ Preferment goes by letter and affection,’ though 
not to the extent common in offices where nomination obtains. 

Of the one hundred and seventy-three Irish peers, only fourteen 
(including Viscount Taaffe of Austria) are Catholics, and it is needless 
to say that the whole body of representative Irish peers (twenty-eight 
in number) is free from all Papistical taint. 

An Irish Catholic would have as much chance of becoming Grand 
Lama of Thibet as of obtaining any post within the gift of the 
Protestant population of Belfast and the surrounding country. It is 
wrong, however, for Irish priests to prefer Catholic doctors for atten- 
dance on Catholic patients in Connaught and Munster. Prima 
facie, Protestants are entitled to all posts, and Papist trespassers 
must justify their presence in the sacred preserve. 

Mr. Mahaffy points to the churches and cathedrals which Papists 
have the effrontery to build with their own money for the worship of 
God in their own way. Protestants are in no need of building. 
They hold the old Catholic cathedrals in Dublin, Armagh, Tuam, and 
other places, and no doubt Mr. Mahaffy thinks that the old Mass- 
houses of the eighteenth century ought to serve very well. 

I remember a great and high-minded Protestant, who subscribed 
to the funds for building a Catholic church, telling me what 
pain and shame he felt as he thought of poor Irish servants in 
America pouring out their little savings to replace the structures of 
which they had been robbed by men of other days who mistook 
cruelty and selfishness for Christian earnestness and zeal. That 


? Only a small number of those who pass take up their duties in Ireland, else all 
these offices would be ‘ Romanised.’ 
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great man had gone through Trinity College when Trinity College 
had Samuel Ferguson, John Ingram, and Thomas Davis in its 
ranks, and men other than Mr. Mahaffy for its professors and 
guides. 

But indeed Mr. Mahaffy serves a very useful purpose in showing 
how the minds of young Irish Catholics would be ‘set’ were Irish 
parents to send their sons to an institution where there is not a single 
Catholic teacher and where the ‘liberality of mind’ is shown in the 
wailings over lost Protestant privileges and the determination to keep 
Papists in their place. Sir Samuel Ferguson has summed it al} 
up in his ballad of the ‘Loyal Orangeman.’ This worthy, like Mr. 
Mahaffy, was a most reasonable man. 

All that he asked for was 


The crown of the causeway in road and street, 
And the rebelly Papishes under my feet. 


Mr. Mahaffy mourns for the smaller squires (whom irreverent 
Irish people call ‘squireens’), those useful men who ‘spent their 
leisure in sport.’ 

Mr. Mahaffy is a wag. Twenty years ago he drew a picture of 
these blameless Ethiopians. They never read a book ; they had no 
manners; they had no industry. If they had ambition it was the 
ambition expressed by one of the loving mothers of that class (I 
quote Mr. Mahaffy textually): ‘Ah! what does he want to work 
for? He has not to earn a living for himself. When he grows up 
some rich English lady will treat herself to him.’ 

Squireens for exportation do not look a promising market just 
now. Even khaki has failed to appreciate them. And, let us re- 
member, that so far as popular feeling in Ireland goes, no distinction 
is made between Catholic and Protestant squireens. There are few 
Catholic squires, no doubt, as all land was granted to Protestants 
after the confiscations, and for a century no Catholics could hold 
land in fee-simple even had they the means and chance of ac- 
quiring it. 

But those who have acquired land are treated without reference 
to their creed. I think, indeed, that these scattered Catholic squireens 
are more hated, as they are surely more despised, than their Protestant 
confreres. Onthis point it is interesting to observe that in all the 
so-called treasonable poetry and songs of Ireland there is a total 
absence of the sectarian note. While enlightened Ulster at the 
July celebrations sings the edifying Boyne Water and We'll kick the 
Pope before us, not one ballad offensive to Protestants can be heard 
in the Catholic parts of Ireland.? Again, no sectarian symbol or 


2 When Mr. Mahaffy’s yoke-fellow in bigotry, Dr. Traill, rose to receive his degree 
in Glasgow, the students hailed him with the Wearing of the Green, as an appropriate 
welcome. 
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emblem is worn by Catholics, while the Orange lily is flaunted in 
sheriffs’ offices in Connaught on the 12th of July, as a gentle re- 
minder to all that ‘Croppies’ had better ‘lie down.’ Ulster is 
clothed in lilies on that day—emblems of her sweet attractiveness. 

All this sheds some light on the martyrdom of Dr. Long. And 
first think for a moment of a Romish Dr. Long in Belfast. Would 
he need to ‘ court hostile demonstrations’? Those who know Belfast 
will have little doubt that the Orangeman would welcome him with 
his simple paving-stone and settle things out of hand while Dr. Long 
courts physical violence in vain. 

But Mr. Mahaffy, turning away from exalted persons for a 
moment, calls Hugh McCabe of Limerick before us. Mr. McCabe, 
he says, wrote a letter showing how harshly he had been persecuted 
by Papists in Limerick. 

Alas! Mr. McCabe was before the Limerick justices for 
drunkenness, obscene language and disorderly conduct just about 
the very time that Mr. Mahaffy’s article saw the light, and the 
magistrate, Mr. Hickson (a Protestant, but no doubt a Jesuit in 
disguise), severely reprimanded him, and fined him ten shillings or 
a fortnight’s imprisonment. But this was not the worst. Asked 
about the delectable letter, he said he never wrote it as he could 
not read or write! O Jesuits, what monsters of subtlety you are, so 
to entrap a well-meaning professor on the look-out for a case. 


Put against the apocryphal epistle of Mr. McCabe this letter 
from a very different man, and then judge between Mr. Mahaffy and 
his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Freeman.’ 


Ardcanny Rectory, Kildimo, 
Co. Limerick, June 25. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with much regret the letter of Rev. T. B. Robertson 
in your issue of yesterday. While agreeing in many things with Mr. Robertson, 
I cannot help thinking that the methods adopted by him and his friends are often 
very ill-advised, and that their tone towards their Catholic fellow-countrymen is 
greatly to be deplored. When the feuds of former days are gradually being 
forgotten, surely everyone who has the interests of religion and the best temporal 
interests of our country at heart ought to try to prevent those feuds from being 
revived, and not to fan the flames of sectarian animosity into fresh life. 

For myself, I can say that I have been through almost every street in Limerick 
and have never received the slightest insult from anyone, young or old. I have 
lived half my life in the South of Ireland, the last seven years being in the ultra- 
Catholic counties of Kerry and Limerick, yet I have never had the smallest 
difficulty in being on gdod terms with my neighbours ; and my experience invari- 
ably has been that Protestants, and especially Protestant clergymen, who wish to 
do so, can with perfect ease cultivate good relations with their countrymen of a 
different faith by simply making their rule of life the Divine precept which tells 
us to do unto others as we would they should do unto us. I wish with all my 
soul that the converse could with truth be said of Belfast and some other places in 
the North. 

If any Protestant clergy have been insulted in Limerick I greatly fear they 
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brought the insult on themselves, and that, like their friend Dr. Long, they sought 
a little cheap martyrdom by ‘courting an exhibition of hostile feeling,’ as our 
ornate Chief Secretary would express it. 


Yours truly, 
S. L. MaxweE tt. 


If the power and influence of ‘ Romish Prelates’ be the evil which 
Mr. Mahaffy seems to fear, the best way to perpetuate the sway of 
the churchmen is by continuing the exclusion of Irish Catholics 
from all share in the public administration of their own country. 

Ireland will continue to be ‘ Romanised’ so long as Rome supplies 
the only avenue through which an Irish peasant may, without soiling 
his soul or stooping to sycophancy, enter a plebeian and emerge a 
prince. Rome does this for the Irish peasant. Little wonder that 
the free and loving homage of the Irish proletariate is given to the 
august see which lifts the lowest peasant’s son to be the equal of a 
Howard or a Schwartzenberg. 

If an Irish Catholic layman is to hold his soul free he must turn 
his back on State office at home, although he may serve great colonies 
and dependencies abroad, as Sir Anthony McDonell, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, Sir John Uppington, and D’Arcy Magee have served 
India, Australia, Canada, and the Cape. 

Joun F. Tay or. 





THE DANGER OF THE WAR OFFICE 
REPORT 


THE Report of the Committee on War Office Organisation has been 
received with the universal acknowledgment which it merits, for it is 
an able and valuable State paper. Mr. Clinton Dawkins and his 
colleagues deserve the gratitude of their countrymen. They have 
examined the central administration of the Army with the 
penetrating insight we should have expected from a body of shrewd 
men of business, well versed in public affairs. They have laid their 
hand on the weak places, pointed out the defects in the system 
which prevails in Pall Mall, and suggested the remedies which 
ought to be, and we may hope will be, adopted. No sensible reader 
of their Report can fail to arrive at the conclusion that the War 
Department is not so well managed as the controlling bureau of one 
of the greatest business concerns in the world should be. Nor is it 
open to doubt that considerable improvements should be visible 
when the leading recommendations of the Committee are put into 
practice. 

The reforms advocated by Mr. Dawkins and his coadjutors fall 
under two main heads. In the first place, they propose a large 
measure of decentralisation. Instead of carrying on practically the 
whole administration of the British army at the chief office, there 
will be, so to speak, local branches. The officials and staff of each 
of the great military districts, into which the country is to be 
divided, will direct the affairs of that district, manage its finances, 
perform its routine work, and undertake the training of the troops 
belonging to this centre. Only the supreme duties of control, 
command, and high policy will need the attention of headquarters. 
This, roughly speaking, is analogous to the manner in which a great 
private business, having its centre in London and connections in the 
provinces, would be organised. The War Office is required to do 
mutatis mutandis that which is successfully accomplished by 
Lipton’s, by General Booth, or by the London and County Bank. 
Secondly, the internal constitution of the Office is to be rearranged, 
80 that its work may be divided into well-defined sections under 
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responsible directors. In order to secure this result the Committee 
make a number of proposals, of which the most important is that 
which deals with the creation of a ‘ War Office Board’ consisting of 
the heads of all the great Departments, military and civil. Each of 
these departmental chiefs would be personally responsible for the 
executive working of his own branch. But the War Office Board, 
in its collective capacity, would be charged, under the Secretary of 
State, with the policy and administration of the whole :— 


The members of the Board should be empowered to bring before it any 
important question affecting their Departments, and the Board as a whole should 
consider and decide any proposal submitted to it, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State. The assistance of General Officers commanding should be 
called in when required. . . . The Board should not attempt to deal with matters 
of routine or minor questions. It would appoint Committees, not only of its own 
members, but of other officials, heads of departments, or branches, or even officers 
outside the War Office, and would delegate to them the consideration of any 
proposal, or the arrangements for carrying out any decision. 


The Report sets forth further details, into which it is not necessary 
to enter. The general result would, no doubt, be to assimilate the 
methods of the War Office to what the Report calls ‘the best 
business practice,’ and to promote economy and efficiency. 

All this is good, up to a certain point ; and it was, in fact, as far 
as the terms of the Secretary for War's reference permitted Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins and his colleagues to go. But there is a danger 
not so much in the Report itself as in the manner in which it has 
been received. To judge by some of the comments which have been 
made upon it, we have only to carry out the scheme of reorganisa- 
tion recommended and our military troubles will almost have dis- 
appeared. 

The public, whose enthusiasm for Army Reform has cooled off 
perceptibly since the days of Stormberg and Colenso, is very much 
disposed to fall in with this view of the matter. Twelve months, or 
eighteen months ago, the nation was quite determined to do some- 
thing ‘drastic’ about the Army. The initial failures of the Boer 
War had shaken our self-complacency badly. Our most flamboyant 
Generals were outwitted by amateur strategists, our brave troops 
were being taken prisoners, battalions at a time, by undrilled 
Dutch farmers, and the world was openly laughing at us. It made 
us all very sore, and some of our irritation found vent in an angry 
outcry against the military system which was supposed to have 
landed us in this humiliating fiasco. We were ready for anything, 
however costly, complicated, or inconvenient ; but a better and bigger 
army we must have, one that could ‘go anywhere and do anything,’ 
instead of an antiquated machine, as we deemed it in this unwonted 
spasm of self-depreciation, which really was not fit to tackle adver- 
saries more formidable than ‘ niggers’ and Asiatics. Difficulties were 
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waved aside. The men—we should find them somewhere. Money— 
we had plenty of it and could afford to put our hands in our pockets. 
But as time has gone on, and the bill for the South African war has 
mounted up, we have begun to exhibit less appetite for the adventure. 
Army Reform is on the programme of the nation as well as on 
that of the Government; but many of us are a little tired of 
the business and would be glad to get out of it on easy terms. 
Now the Report of the Dawkins Committee seems to offer us 
precisely the opportunity we are seeking. Here is a chance of 
discharging ourselves of our liabilities at a very moderate figure. 
We have all been wanting to know what is really wrong with 
our military arrangements, and why, when put to the test over 
a serious piece of work, they have somehow failed to operate 
satisfactorily. We should like to find in the pages of Mr. Dawkins’s 
report what its authors never intended to put there: to wit, a full 
and sufficient explanation of the whole difficulty. Shall we say that all 
our griefs are due to the War Office ? Nothing could be simpler. That 
establishment, it seems, is hopelessly wrong. It wants method, 
order, division of responsibility, scientific arrangement. ‘There 
you have it,’ says the patriotic Britom. ‘We told you so; we always 
knew it. Our soldiers, of course, are just as heroic as they ever 
were. Our officers are finer and braver fellows than you will find 
anywhere else; and we ourselves are Anglo-Saxons, and much 
superior in most respects to the folks belonging to other races. 
On the face of it, therefore, when we go to war we ought to 
be able to “lick creation” without excessive difficulty, and if we 
don’t, there must be some obvious and intelligible cause for it. 
Now, thanks to Mr. Dawkins and his colleagues, we know what this 
is. Our trouble is due to the red-tape circumlocution office in Pall 
Mall, and we have only to get that establishment into proper order, 
see that it is ‘‘ brought into harmony with the best business methods,” 
and everything will be put right, and we can turn from this uncom- 
fortable and unfamiliar discussion of military policy to our accustomed 
peaceful pursuits again.’ These conclusions, I need not say, would 
be entirely unjust to the compilers of the Report, who have had a very 
limited subject before them, and have taken particular pains not to 
go beyond the scope of it, and moreover, in their preliminary observa- 
tions, have carefully guarded themselves from even a suggestion that 
they are dealing with our general military policy. But the larger 
inference, besides being natural, is exceedingly agreeable to our 
feelings. Nothing is simpler than to explain away difficulties and 
failures by putting them down en bloc to the ‘system.’ That 
method of disposing of the matter does away with so many awkward 
questions which cannot even be asked without a sense of discomfort 
and perhaps of humiliation. The disagreeable personal element is 
removed. A system, like a corporation, has no body to be kicked 
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and no soul to be damned. It will not be necessary to accuse persons 
in high stations of incapacity, of incompetence for their duties, 
perhaps even of worse things; nor shall we be required to ask our- 
selves, with some searching of heart, whether in fact the whole 
nation may not be fairly charged with the responsibility for the 
defects which have been revealed; whether our national character 
and our national habits, as they have developed in recent years, 
may not stand in need of some amendment. All this we obviate 
by making up our minds that it is the Department which is the 
prime sinner, and that with the aforesaid Department reorganised 
and reconstructed, affairs will go smoothly again. 

But we are not entitled to let ourselves down quite so gently. 
We shall not make good our military weakness by the comparatively 
simple process indicated above. The task, like most other things 
worth doing, is full of complexity, and cannot be carried out without 
prolonged and costly effort, which must touch a great many other 
persons besides the officers and officials of the War Office and the 
District Commands. The reform of the ‘system’ would be a very 
good thing in itself. It is always desirable that the administration 
of any great concern should be planned on intelligible and scientific 
lines. At the same time it must not be forgotten that administrative 
machinery cannot be a substitute for other qualities. The finished 
product in any industry is not primarily the result of good office 
management, though no doubt such management enables it to be 
turned out and delivered with less friction and waste of time and 
labour. There is a vast difference between formal and actual 
efficiency ; and men of business, and particularly those who have 
been engaged in great industrial enterprises, would be the last to 
over-value the former at the expense of the latter. A good office, 
good clerks, a sound and thoroughly accurate method of keeping 
accounts, dividing responsibility, checking and auditing—with these 
an intelligent employer will take care to provide himself; but he 
will know very well that it will not be by their means alone that he 
will acquire and retain success in the struggle with competitors. The 
best managers, clerks, and accountants in the world will not make 
people buy your goods if they are too dear or too bad; and on the 
other hand, if you supply your customers with the right kind of wares, 
you may contrive to do an uncommonly good trade, though your 
domestic economy is not what it should be. I recollect some years 
ago being taken over one of the great ship-building establishments 
of Great Britain, at a time when there were not many ship-yards in 
the world worth talking about outside these islands. The vigour, 
the enterprise, the genuine intellectual power and practical ability, 
revealed in the arrangement and management of the machine shops 
and sheds, struck even the most ignorant of amateurs. But when I 
was taken into the office of the firm, I was astonished to find that 
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this consisted of two or three shabby little rooms, whose appointments 
would have done no credit to the establishment of a second-rate 
auctioneer in a provincial town. Some papers were to be shown 
to me; and one of the partners, after much consultation with a vener- 
able clerk, succeeded in fishing them out of the recesses of a dusty 
escritoire, where they were stowed away among confused bundles of 
other documents. There was apparently no proper method of docket- 
ing papers and filing records, and everything depended upon the 
knowledge and memory of the managers and their‘assistants. I 
thought at the time, and still think, that this unsystematic fashion of 
carrying on the control of the establishment was‘a mistake ; and it must 
assuredly have led tosuperfluous labour, and I dare say to-occasional loss 
and expenditure that could have been avoided. But, after all, though 
an error, it did not touch the matters essential to industrial salvation. 
It did not prevent the ships of this firm from being admirably designed, 
as it happened, by one who had a perfect genius for marine architec- 
ture, or from being excellently constructed by a body of first-rate 
mechanics, disciplined and commanded by men of brains, character, 
and insight, who knew exactly what they wanted to do, and had the will 
and energy to secure that it was done. It may be said that this is a 
solitary example, and I am assuredly not holding it up as one to be emu- 
lated ; but I think it is typical of many great English business concerns 
in the very best times of British manufacturing supremacy. Our 
‘system’ was never so good as that of some of our rivals. In the 
organisation of our offices, in all that pertains to the management 
of a bureau, in the accomplishments of our clerks and keepers of 
accounts, we were commonly inferior not merely to the French and the 
Germans, but to the Dutch, and even the Italians. Nevertheless our 
men of commerce had the root of the matter in them. They had 
pluck, perseverance, and dauntless energy, the knowledge of their 
trades, and the capacity for discerning and employing industrial skill. 
And those are the qualities that make for success. On the other 
hand, how many a great, but somewhat waning, concern, has endea- 
voured in recent years to regain its vigour by ‘drastic reforms’ on 
the Pall Mall model! There are conferences between directors and 
managers, much rearranging of departments and duties, serious 
schemes for effecting economies and preventing waste. The results 
are not always satisfactory. Our employers, in endeavouring to 
emulate the formal symmetry of foreign organisation, sometimes 
forget to transplant the restless energy which is now American but 
was once British, the sober, calculating, untiring industry which is 
giving to the Germans the successes formerly attained by Englishmen 
and Scotsmen through the exercise of the same qualities. 

I have no desire to defend the War Office methods, which I 
dare say are bad, though I can hardly remember a time, during the 
past twenty years or so, when they were not being inauired into. 
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and analysed, taken to pieces and put together again. The whole 
business was most elaborately investigated eleven years ago by the great 
Hartington Commission, which drew up a comprehensive scheme of 
reform. We are told that if all the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners had been carried out thoroughly, instead of being adopted 
piece-meal and in a half-hearted fashion, the troubles and humilia- 
tions of the South African War would not have occurred. It is 
difficult to believe it. We deceive ourselves dangerously if we lull 
ourselves to sleep with the complacent belief that all the disappoint- 
ments of the campaign can be put down to War Office muddling and 
incompetence. The failure is not exclusively, it is not even especially, 
due to deficiencies in that quarter. Looking at the facts fairly, one must 
acknowledge that the Administrative Department at head-quarters 
has performed some part of a most difficult task in a creditable 
fashion. Let us remember what it was called upon to do. The 
country embarked upon warlike operations which were expected to 
last for a few months and to employ, at the outside, some 60,000 or 
70,000 troops. At what may be called a moment’s notice the War 
Office was required to increase the number of men to a quarter of a 
million, and to equip them for a campaign which is well on to the 
close of its second year. It is bare justice to the Office to remember 
that it did somehow contrive to solve this problem. In the course 
of a few weeks, after the full magnitude of the national demand was 
made known, it managed to put into the field, 7,000 miles away, a 
force of all arms larger than the whole Regular Army of Great 
Britain on the Home Establishment. By what shifts and expedients 
this was accomplished, by drafts from the Colonies, by calling out 
militiamen and volunteers, by recruiting in haste from the civilian 
population, we know. At any rate, Lord Roberts was furnished with 
his quota, and our War Office, malgré its ‘system,’ not only provided 
him with the men, but kept them supplied with stores, munitions, 
horses, transport, and guns. There were defects, there were break- 
downs, there was much that it was easyto condemn. Yet, all things 
considered, the rapid creation of this great army was a very remarkable 
performance, and has never quite had its parallel in modern times. 
The nearest approach to it was the hasty manufacture of a field force 
by the United States for the purpose of the Cuban War in 1898. 
But I do not think that the most patriotic American will deny that 
the comparison, if there is one, is all in favour of our own authorities, 
which had the far heavier and graver task, and executed it more 
swiftly, more efficiently, and more economically. Before we despair 
utterly of Pall Mall, we should recollect the tremendous strain 
suddenly cast upon its resources in the beginning of 1899, and the 
manner in which it was met. 

The South African War has lasted so long that we can begin to 
take almost an historical attitude towards it. For the reasons 
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stated above, it would be comforting to pile all the responsibility 
upon a single peccant Department, which we now propose to 
remodel. But the facts will not warrant that conclusion. Our 
South African misadventures, and the prolongation for years of a 
campaign which was expected to get itself finished in a few months 
or weeks, have been caused primarily by a misunderstanding of the 
temper and disposition of the Dutch. The fable that the military 
authorities were ignorant of the Transvaal armaments has long since 
been abandoned. On the contrary, the publication of the famous 
Memorandum of the Intelligence Department has shown that the 
War Office knew accurately enough what supply of heavy guns and 
field-pieces, of Mausers and ammunition, our enemies possessed ; 
and as for the number of the burghers in the Republics, and of 
the Dutch farmers in the Colonies, there was no great mystery 
about that. Where we went wrong was in failing to foresee that all 
Dutch South Africa would regard the attack on Krugerism as a 
menace to the liberties of the race, and would fight to the death 
against it, with the slow obstinacy of the most persistent breed on 
earth. We went to war on the assumption that the Boers would be 
half-hearted in the contest, that they would be easily discouraged, 
that the display of a moderate British force would frighten them, that 
they would throw up the sponge after a few reverses, that, in any 
case, they had lost their old dour courage, and were poor fighters, 
indolent and spiritless. We supposed that the ‘stalwarts’ were a 
mere handful, and that many of the Transvaalers, most of the Free 
Staters, and all the Colonists, would decline to shed their blood at 
the bidding of the Pretoria oligarchy. That the people of the 
Republics would stand against hopeless odds, with the determination 
of their Batavian ancestors, that our own Dutch subjects would join 
them, and that the war would be waged with the savage bitterness 
of a struggle for existence, was not imagined. ‘Tacitly we accepted 
the view of our informants, the South Africa loyalists, and more 
particularly those of Johannesburg and Kimberley, that the Boer 
was a coward and a boaster, tame and ease-loving. Out of this 
fundamental error have arisen most of our difficulties. It led to the 
belief that 50,000 or 60,000 huntsmen and stock-riders, splendidly 
armed, and ranging over a vast country of plain and mountain, could 
and would make no real stand against an equal, or a smaller, body of 
regular troops. It was responsible for the plunge into hostilities 
with the Natal borders defended by little more than a brigade, 
the idea being that a single hard blow, struck at the invaders by Sir 
W. Penn Symons’s little force, would send them scuttling back in 
discouragement over the frontier, and permit Sir George White with 
10,000 men to march to Pretoria at his leisure. It was akin to the 
colossal delusion of the Jameson raiders in 1895, that the Boers 
would collapse at the mere aspect of a few hundred amateur troopers 
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under British officers. And it led us to concentrate our attention in 
those excited days of the autumn of ’99 on the Transvaal alone, 
treating the Orange Free State, which has done most of the fighting, 
as not worth consideration, and practically ignoring the possible Cape 
rebellion, which has been the most formidable of all our obstacles. 
The error may have been natural, even excusable: the question 
need not be discussed here. But it is at any rate not one for which 
it was reasonable to lay the blame exclusively on the War Office. 
The Intelligence Department had done its duty by ascertaining 
the extent of the Boer armaments. But the character of the Boers 
and the sentiments of the Colonists were surely matters on which 
statesmen, rather than military experts, should have been expected 
to inform themselves. Lord Wolseley, as his statement in the House 
of Lords and that of Lord Lansdowne have established, was in favour 
of despatching powerful reinforcements in the summer of 1899, while 
the negotiations which followed the Bloemfontein Conference were 
proceeding. The Secretary for War and the Cabinet declined to agree 
to the proposal, either because they thought the Boers would not fight 
in any case, or because they did not care to irritate them by provo- 
cative measures. The reasoning, as events showed, was faulty. It 
permitted the Boers to begin the campaign with all the advantages in 
their favour, and our own strategy was entirely deranged. But here 
again the responsibility does not rest with the War Office; and even 
if that Department had been long ago reformed on the lines of the 
Dawkins Report, the mistake might still have been committed. A 
‘ War Office Board’ and six Army Corps with General Staffs complete, 
and even ‘a system of supervision by means of effective inspection 
which should secure efficiency without destroying responsibility,’ ' 
would scarcely have saved us from acts based on a misapprehension 
which—be it justifiable or not—was not in its essence military. The 
reformed War Office would still have found itself overborne by the 
statesmen, and the statesmen might equally well have relied upon 
the delusions of local prejudice and local ignorance. If the Colonial 
Office and its informants did not know that the Boers would fight 
and the Colonists rebel, one does not see why any committee of 
military men at home, however alert and intelligent, should have 
been expected to form a more accurate estimate of the situation. 
Apart from this initial miscalculation—which I venture to say 
ninety-nine Englishmen out of every hundred made for themselves, 
without any assistance from the authorities—the disappointments of 
the campaign, especially of its earlier stages, were due to some lack 
of capacity in a few of the men in high command, and perhaps also 
to a certain inability to adapt themselves rapidly to new conditions 
of warfare on the part of the staff and regimental officers generally. 
The fact undoubtedly shows that our Army stands in need of improve- 


' See the Report, p. 23, 
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ment in many ways. But here again let us guard against the hasty 
assumption that we shall obtain what we want by reorganisation of 
the head-quarters bureaucracy. The generals placed at the head of 
divisions and brigades were supposed to be the best men we had. 
A reformed War Office could have done no otherwise than select its 
commanders in the field from the officers controlling the important 
districts and stations at home and abroad, and from those who had 
gained distinction in our Asiatic and African campaigns. The 
regimental officers and staff officers were all we had got, and Pall Mall 
had to make the best of them. It could not go out into the streets 
in search of military talent; it was bound to rely, as any War 
Office must, at the sudden outbreak of hostilities, on the men who 
have been charged with the training of the Army in peace time. It 
may be said that the whole object of reform is to procure, if not better 
men, at any rate men more suitably equipped for their duties. 
Exactly. But the point which must be insisted upon is that we shall 
not secure this result merely by recasting and bracing up the ad- 
ministrative machinery. The whole attitude of the British officer 
towards his avocation seems to stand in need of change. He must 
abandon his amateurism and labour ds energetically at the details of 
his profession as doctors, engineers, and sailors. He must realise 
that knowledge and reasoning power are quite as important as 
personal bravery, and much more so than agreeable manners. He 
must understand that soldiering in peace time is a serious business, 
and like other businesses rather a dull one, not by any means an 
excuse for passing time pleasantly. And he must be remunerated 
adequately for his services, instead of being expected, during a large 
part of his career, to spend his own money for the privilege of serving 
bis country. Under these conditions no doubt the reformed War 
Office may find it easier to render him competent for his work. 
Without them, it will hardly be able to mend matters to any 
satisfactory extent. 

The same conclusions will apply in other quarters. A reformed 
War Office will hardly give us a better Army without the serious co- 
operation of the nation as a whole; and it will assuredly not give us a 
bigger Army. Sir Robert Giffen has shown, in a recent number of 
this Review, that, looking at the question from a purely statistical 
standpoint, we must draw more men into our ranks and keep them 
there when we have gotthem. His estimate errs, if anything, on the 
side of undue moderation, since it practically confines the functions of 
the British Army to those of garrisoning and policing the Empire, 
and makes little allowance for large unforeseen contingencies. But 
even if we leave home defence absolutely to the Navy, and try to 
forget that South Africa will require to be guarded by some 50,000 
troops for an indefinite period, we must all agree that nothing 
effectual can be done with the Army without a larger supply of men 
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of higher quality and better physique than many of those who fill the 
cadres of our line regiments. How are we going to obtain them? 
We may get them by compulsion in some form or other ; by con- 
scription ; by employing the militia ballot; or by still confining 
ourselves to the open labour market, and offering more liberal terms 
fora more suitable article. In one way or the other the question must 
be answered, if we are earnest in our desire for an effective Army. 
And the answer, unless it is evasive, will be that we shall have to 
‘pay, pay, pay,’ in purse, or person, or other ways, or by depriving 
ourselves of some portion of our comfort, and incurring new and 
onerous obligations. We may, of course, decide that the effort is 
not worth making, and that we are content to go on with an in- 
adequate military establishment, trusting, as before, to luck, pluck, 
and the Fleet, in case of serious emergency. But if that is to be 
our decision let us accept it with our eyes open. Let us face the 
fact that our land force will continue to be insignificant, judged by 
modern standards, and shape our conduct and ideas in accordance 
with the knowledge. But do not let us commit the fatal error of 
supposing that we can keep our hands and our money in our pockets, 
dispense ourselves from the burdens and sacrifices which are laid 
upon most other peoples, and, nevertheless, provide ourselves with a 
perfectly efficient and satisfactory Army by the cheap and simple 
process of remodelling the War Office. 
Sipney Low. 
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It is possible that in India we are allowing an opportunity to slip 
through our fingers. 

In the summer of 1900 a mission, under the Lama Derzhieff, 
little noticed at the time, but conspicuously contrary to the traditions 
of the race that it represented, was sent by the Buddhist community 
of Usgain Mongoliato St. Petersburg. The Telai Lama, the religious 
head of the district, has, as a speedy result of this expedition, granted 
to the Russians concessions of territory or rights of way (the distinc- 
tion is probably not recognised by the beneficiaries) in northern 
Mongolia along the 48th parallel of north latitude, for the apparent 
purpose of doubling the trans-continental line from Petuna or Kirin 
junction to Omsk by a track running south of the Sayansk and 
Yablonoi ranges. 

The importance of this mission was twofold: it lay partly in the 
fact—and Russian diplomacy is not slow to note such a point—that 
the Telai Lama has no real right whatever to issue such grants. 

There can be no doubt that the worthlessness of the title will 
cause disturbance in the districts affected, and probably also at the 
seat of Chinese government, while the fact of any concession, however 
invalid, having been made will be sufficient to satisfy the small needs 
for excuse that Russia has been accustomed to consider necessary 
whenever an advance has to be made or a few thousand square miles 
added to her Asiatic possessions. 

But even greater importance must be attached to this successful 
attempt to open up communications with the Lamaic hierarchy of 
China in view of the fact, suspected from the first and now 
known to be true, that the action of the Telai Lama was sanctioned 
and probably suggested by the head of his religion, the Dalai or 
Grand Lama of Tibet. We are reminded of our own relations with 
that vastly more powerful potentate, and the unpleasant necessity of 
anticipating Russian influence in a state touching our north-eastern 
frontier of India is brought home to us by the presence in St. Peters- 
burg at this moment of a formal embassy from Lhasa itself.' 

! There are one or two points to be noted in connection with this embassy. It 


seems that the Russian press has lately gone too far in jubilation over the opening- 
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For our own failure to communicate with Lhasa the reasons are 
twofold. The British have hitherto wrongly regarded Tibet as a 
dependent state of which the foreign relations were wholly in the 
hands of the suzerain power, China, though in defence of this attitude 
it is but just to say that the Tibetans themselves, in their wish to 
protect their isolation, have repeatedly met Indian advances by the 
plea that they had no power to enter into diplomatic relations with 
their southern neighbours. It is, on the other hand, useless for us to 
endeavour to communicate with the Tibetans through the medium 
of the Chinese, who for some eight years have been refused all alle- 
giance, and whose tribute money has remained unpaid for the same 
or a longer time.” 

But an even stronger barrier to our progress has been imposed 
by Kwei-Chun, the present Viceroy of Szu-Chuan, through whose 
hands all the trade of Tibet, except the little that is secured by 
Nepaul, now passes, and for whom this practical monopoly is a 
constant and increasing source of personal enrichment. 

It is clearly to his interest to close the alternative and shorter 
trade route to and through India by Sikkim or Assam, and he has 
hitherto cordially co-operated with the Dalai Lama in his policy of 
isolation, possibly even to the extent of silently acquiescing in the 
independence of the kingdom of Tibet, which is nominally tributary 
to his own province. He is now, for some reason that cannot be 
only the fact that although of Manchu nationality he is a supporter 
of the policy of the Yangtse viceroys, under the gravest displeasure 
of the Empress Dowager, and, though it is a matter of the merest 
conjecture, it is possible that he has acted as counsellor to the 
Tibetans at the present juncture, on the ancient principle of the 
unjust steward. 

In any case Lamaism has gone some way towards a recognition of 


up of communication with Tibet ; it was never intended that the far-reaching results 
that may flow from the presence of the envoys in St. Petersburg should be as widely 
advertised as has actually been done in the Russian newspapers. Oonsequently a 
somewhat awkwardly worded ‘inspiration’ has appeared in the Viedomosti, which 
assures its readers, with true Muscovite insensibility to humour, that the envoys have 
arrived for the purpose of protesting against the undue importance that has been 
attached to their arrival. 

It is difficult to disentangle the facts of their journey and their intentions from 
the garbled and conflicting accounts that have been published. It is untrue, however, 
that the members of the embassy made their way through India or in disguise: it 
seems probable that they came through Bhamo and Rangoon to Colombo, where they 
waited till they were picked up by the Zamboff, a ship of the Russian Volunteer 
Squadron, which put in for a day on her way to Odessa. It is, however, clear that 
the formality of their reception, not by the ministry only, but also by the Czar 
himself, disposes finally of any assertion of the unofficial character of their mission. 
Too much importance need not be attached to the permanence of any agreement 
that may be arrived at. The Oriental rarely refuses to consider a higher bid, even 
after the hammer has fallen. 

* Since 1890, according to a statement in a recent issue of the Daily Mail. 
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the advantages of Russian alliance to the exclusion of England, and 
the matter is not one of small importance. 

To obtain a grievance is with Russia often equivalent to obtaining 
a province, and the claims of the Muscovite may, though only in the 
distant future, become a matter of grave embarrassment to us if, 
as seems likely, the authorities in China attempt to repudiate the 
acts of the Telai Lama and his chief. 

It is obviously bad policy to increase even by one the number of 
‘points of anxiety ’ in the empire, and if it should prove possible at 
the present time to make of Tibet a substantial buffer state by a 
timely act of diplomacy, the wisdom of taking such a step is 
clear. 

But it will be urged that we have repeatedly attempted to break 
down the barrier that has been erected by the Tibetans against us, 
and that on every occasion the olive branch has been persistently 
and even rudely rejected. 

This is, of course, true, and it is to be remembered that the 
attempts of private individuals to enter the Forbidden Land against 
the expressed wishes of the Dalai Lama have certainly in no way 
helped Indian diplomacy. The Tibetan is quite unlikely to distin- 
guish between the enterprise or the bravado of an unofficial English- 
man and a systematic espionage on behalf of the Viceroy’s govern- 
ment : nor is there any reason to suppose that the vigorous prohibition 
which the latter now imposes upon all attempts to cross the frontier 
from our own side is accepted in Lhasa as a proof of good faith. 

It is, however, some time since an Englishman has been forcibly 
put across the frontier of Tibet, and the experiences of the Buddhist 
envoys to St. Petersburg may not have been without use in making 
even the lord of Potala palace realise that the days in which mere 
isolation is an adequate defence are over. It is true that the argu- 
ment which induced Joshua to make peace with the wily Hivites is 
still likely to be a strong inducement to the Oriental mind ; but it will 
not be the first time that we have been compelled for our own safety— 
and theirs—to instruct neighbouring potentates in the elementary 
needs of national existence at the present day; and if the possi- 
bilities to which I have alluded are to assume hereafter even a vague 
,Shape it will then be a matter for sincere regret that advantage was 
not taken of one of the golden opportunities that the standing luck 
of the British Empire seems always to drop into the hands of an 
embarrassed cabinet in London. 


There was recently found at Bhattiprolu, in the Kistna district of 
the Madras Presidency, a relic that is accepted by experts to be on 
the whole the most authentic remnant of Buddha that is still extant.° 


* It is to be distinguished carefully from the somewhat unsatisfactory discovery 
of the reputed tomb of Buddha in Northern India several months previously. 
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This relic the late governor of Madras proposed somewhat hastily 
to hand over to the King of Siam, who, since the overthrow of Thibaw, 
has come to be regarded as the sole independent sovereign of a pro- 
fessedly Buddhist race, and the Siamese Government was given notice 
of his intention. 

In making this offer he was not unsupported by precedent, but in 
the opinion of high Indian authorities he had himself no power to make 
any promise that involved the loss to the empire of any ‘ object of 
high archeological importance.’ The Viceroy himself would pro- 
bably require the assent of the Secretary of State for India before 
making any such gift, and in the case of Sir Arthur Havelock the 
fact that he was acting ultra vires, and therefore cannot be held to 
have bound the home authorities, seems to be admitted. 

It would seem that the claims of the Emperor of India—who, it 
must not be forgotten, is also King of Burmah and Ceylon—are ex 
hypothest greater than those of even the sovereign of the only 
Buddhist state yet remaining, and there should always be deep con- 
sideration before we part with any relic that would serve to increase 
the respect of the natives for, and the religious importance of, our 
rule in India. It would indeed be a new departure to ignore the 
great importance of the respectful impartiality with which we have 
hitherto been relied upon by the natives to treat every religious 
scruple or prejudice in India. 

The story of the finding of the bone, which is a small flake 
about the size of a finger-nail*’—probably taken from the head of the 
femur—is of some little interest. 

Discovery was first made at Bhattiprolu of a great granite ball, 
nine or ten feet in circumference, bearing traces of heavy gilding. 
Extreme importance was attached to this find by the fact that an 
inscription in clear Asokan characters was discovered cut on the 
inner surface of the bisection, by which the mass fell apart upon the 
application of pressure. This inscription stated, among other data 
that prove the identity and intention of the original preservers, that 
the Bone of the Master lay within. In the centre of the outer ball, 
in a carefully hollowed recess, a second and much smaller one, about 
six inches in diameter and nine in height, was found, and this in 
turn opened and disclosed a small clear transparent box of pure 
white crystal, circular in shape and about two and a half inches in 
diameter, wherein the precious morsel lay. 

The date of the writing (250 B.c.) carries us back to the days 
of the council at Pataliputra or Patna, and to within 150 years— 


* There is thus ample material to make two satisfactory relics in case it should be 
found to be impossible to refuse some part of the relic to the King of Siam. The 
legendary three hairs of Buddha that lie beneath the Shwe Dagon in Rangoon—the 
St. Peter's of the Buddhist faith—are a slighter foundation on which to build than 
even a quarter of this Indian treasure. 
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according to Professor Rhys Davids—of the death of Gautama, and is, 
in fact, contemporaneous with the earliest records yet accessible to 
us, which, however unreliable in some respects from the overgrowth 
of miraculous accretions, state definitely that, by his own wish, parts 
of Buddha’s body were distributed after his death among the faithful. 

The strength and costliness of the protecting encasings, and the 
district in which it was found, seem to lend additional importance to 
the relic; but it is of no profit to ourselves to investigate further 
the mere authenticity of this slight scale of bone, still as white and 
clean as on the day of its entombment.° 

It is enough for us to know that in the eyes of the Buddhist 
hierarchy it is admitted to be a treasure of the utmost religious 
importance, and even were there no obvious use for the bone at the 
present moment it would seem a mistake to surrender it to the 
Siamese without a quid pro quo. 

It would be difficult to estimate whether the Emperor of India, 
the Emperor of Corea, the Emperor of China, the Emperor of Japan, 
or the King of Tibet has under his sway the largest number of 
Buddhists, but it is probable that the subjects of the King of Siam 
are completely outnumbered by even the least of the four sovereigns 
mentioned, and for the sake of Burmah and Ceylon alone we should 
not idly throw away something that makes for the importance of the 
British Raj. 

Such at least seems to have been the Viceroy’s opinion. Lord 
Curzon, on the facts being laid before him in Madras by Mr. Thurston, 
the keeper of the museum, was naturally anxious to retain the relic 
which Sir Arthur Havelock had, without sufficient authority, appa- 
rently undertaken to present to the Siamese, and vetoed any further 
steps until the opinion of the Home Government had been ascertained. 

So far the matter is hung up, but it cannot be urged too strongly 
that, if the government of India decide to part at all with the 
bone, there is a strong case indeed to be made out for giving it to 
an entirely different people. 

To open negotiations with Tibet is a matter that will become a 
necessity to-morrow, if not to-day, and it seems but too likely that, if 
delayed long, it may ultimately take the form of armed intervention 
with a state under the quasi-protection of Russia’s sphere of interest. 

The position of the Dalai Lama himself is to be noted. 

I suppose that the ruler of the Forbidden City is most often 
characterised in the European mind as a saturnine despot. As a 
matter of fact he is chosen within a month of his birth, is rarely 
allowed to survive his twentieth year, and is helpless in the hands of 


5 It is, however, permissible to point out, as a matter of archeological interest, 
that the ‘iron’ crown of Lombardy, which is generally supposed to embody that 
Christian relic which possesses the greatest amount of evidence acceptable to modern 
research, cannot prove its pedigree to within so near a date to that of the death of 
the Founder of the faith in question. 


Vor. L—No, 294 R 
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his curia of abbots and priests. The King of Tibet usually suffers the 
same fate, and, like the Chinese resident, who ranks third in the scale 
of precedence, is politically insignificant.® 

In many ways the close similarity of the form of Buddhism that 
obtains in Tibet with the Roman Catholicism of the present day is 
remarkable ; but in no matter is it more conspicuous than in the fact 
that a body of councillors nominally subordinate has the entire 
actual authority, nor does the preference of the Roman body for a 
figure-head rendered harmless by extreme age make their policy 
essentially different from those of the Lhasan chutuktus, who choose 
to secure the same end by the elevation to the purple of a child who 
is not allowed to survive his maturity. 

The best-laid plans may fail, and it is curious that both the present 
Pope and the present Grand Lama are, in different degrees, excep- 
tions to the general rule. The latter, who attained manhood ten or 
fifteen years ago, is reported to be an able man, and seems to have some- 
what more power than has been usually possessed by his predecessors. 

But for him and his council there are the defects of their qualities. 
Basing their authority exclusively upon their religious ascendency, 
it would be practically impossible for them to refuse to receive a 
deputation from the Viceroy which came to offer to the Grand Lama 
the relic that has just been discovered in Southern India, and it 
would wholly depend upon the composition and the powers of that 
deputation whether the foothold thus secured could be made of any 
real use for the preservation of the independence and—with certain 
guarantees of course—the continued isolation of Tibet. All things 
being considered, the trade we might acquire by opening the markets 
of the country is not sufficient in itself to outweigh the obvious 
advantages of possessing in Tibet a buffer state of the most perfect 
impassibility. 

We have looked with unconcern upon the increasing isolation of 
Nepaul. Here, where twenty years ago the British officer who could 
get two months’ leave was sure of a tolerable welcome and excellent 
sport, the spirit of reserve has been allowed to grow till, with the 
exception of the valley in which Khatmandu lies and the straight 
high road thence to the frontier, there is no part of Nepaul which is 
not as jealously guarded as Tibet, and from this interdict the English 
resident himself is not exempted. 

With this we need have no quarrel. But it is essential both for 
Tibet and for ourselves that we should have a friendly understanding 
with the rulers of this extraordinary country, and it seems that we 
have now offered to us a key to the city of the avatars that is not 


® The Pantshen Lama, who possesses high religious importance, ranks only as 4 
chutuktu, or cardinal. Nothing, by the way, is so expressive of the distance that 
modern Lamaism has travelled from the austere simplicity of Buddha’s own doctrine 
as the fact that al7 members of the college of chutuktus are regarded as having ex 
officio attained Bodhisatship. 
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only cheap and effective, but has appeared at the psychological 
moment for its use. 

If the matter be pressed forward, the ease with which it can be 
accomplished is as striking as the coincidence of its appearance. 

The Crown Prince (Kumar), the second son of the Rajah of Sikkim, 
our farthest post on the road from India, is officially regarded by the 
Dalai Lama as a present reincarnation of Buddha, possibly even as 
the reincarnation of Gautama himself, and the cordial relations that 
exist between him and the British Government and the perfect 
appreciation of his father of the necessities of the case will enable us, 
through the Rajah’s eldest son, who embraced the religious life and 
is now a lama of high rank in Lhasa, to approach without difficulty 
and without incurring unjust suspicion, the central authorities of 
Tibet, whose very existence may depend/|upon their co-operation with 
ourselves in safeguarding the last available avenue that leads into 
our Indian dominions. 

PERCEVAL LANDON. 
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ASSUMING THE FOUNDATIONS 


Two friends became involved in a controversy which developed some 
little warmth as it went on. We formed a ring round them, and let 
them fight it out. Each accused the other of having assumed what 
he wanted to support his case. As for myself, I was among those 
who sat and listened, held their peace, and philosophically medi- 
tated. Had they both assumed, I asked myself, a large part of 
what underlay their arguments? Yes, certainly. Were they wrong 
to assume as they had done? Well, we all of us assume many 
things, and we all must assume ; but for all that there is a right and 
a wrong method in assuming. Unfortunately it is easy to fall into 
the wrong method. The great majority of us have so formed the 
habit of assuming that we do it unconsciously ; we don’t distinguish 
between what is assumed, and what we have carefully thought 
out and proved—so far as things are proved in this world of appear- 
ing and disappearing shadows. The great majority of us don’t 
know how we came to assume the thing in question, or why we 
assumed it, what were the antecedent beliefs in our minds which 
were the real fathers and mothers of what we assumed. Nor, when 
the assumption is once made, do we earmark it as an assumption, 
putting it away in its own mental compartment, as the best guess 
under the circumstances, as a choice made out of conflicting possi- 
bilities, but we mix it up without further consideration in other 
classes of opinion of higher value. In a word, we are careless about 
the foundations of our opinions, and very often have no suspicion 
that these foundations, on which perhaps some of our most cherished 
opinions rest, have been quietly assumed without any consideration 
as regards their real value. 

But the listeners were not allowed to maintain their silence— 
whether philosophic or not philosophic—for both disputants turned 
to them, as we all do in a warm controversy, to try and get their 
verdict on their own side. ‘Is it not a wholly unjustifiable assump- 
tion that he makes ?’ asked A. B. about C. D., and C. D. about A. B. 
‘ Well,’ answered one of us, committing himself to neither side, ‘it 
is an assumption, without doubt a great assumption. But why should 
it be unjustifiable? Hardly any assumption is unjustifiable, if only 
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we treat it as an assumption, and don’t give it a higher value than 
that which belongs to it. Does not the mischief begin, when we 
mark our shillings as if they were pounds, and then persuade our- 
selves that they are both of the same value? And while this habit 
of confusing intellectual values lasts, is it not a question if real steady 
progress can ever become a human possession? To acquire the power 
of testing accurately the worth of our opinions seems almost a pre- 
requisite for progress.’ 

‘Progress!’ cried- one of the disputants scornfully—perhaps a 
little vexed that so far the verdict had been of a strictly neutral colour. 
‘Progress! what is progress? Who agrees with any other living 
man as to what progress is? Is it not the one word in the English 
language that means nothing, just because it means everything ? 
Lock up this present Cabinet of Ministers in a room, and give them 
each a couple of pens and a quire of foolscap, and set them to tell you 
what progress is. Bar certain things. Tell them they are not to 
say anything about voting for their party or attending Primrose 
lodges, or about Great Englanders who will go straight to heaven 
when the time comes, because they have set all Europe squalling 
about us, or about Pro-Boers who are worse than anarchists, with their 
pockets stuffed with dynamite, and will go just as straight to the 
other place ; and then see if any two of them give you the same 
account of this phantom of the marshes, this will-o’-the-wisp, called 
progress.’ Then all the friends got dragged into the discussion, 
first one and then another. Backwards and forwards the tide of 
battle rolled, and we all had our say, whilst some of us maintained 
that progress is a real intelligible thing, with a true meaning of its 
own, about which some day the world, or a part of it, perhaps, will 
agree. 

Well, what is progress? Of course that is a question that un- 
employed philosophers like raising from time to time, discussing in a 
languid way, and then laying again on the shelf with a sigh of 
regret because just at present there is so little light coming through 
the darkness. We generally have a dim feeling that it is not steam- 
engines, nor electric light, nor even motor cars—excellent as all 
these{things are ; it is not Parliaments, who seem to be getting tired 
of the sound of their own voices, and vote and spend, and spend and 
vote,"with greater industry than ever ; it is not political parties, who 
weary and bewilder us with the old clashings of their stage fightings ; 
it is not the Emperors, who keep us all simmering on the hob in 
unpleasant expectancy, and love playing with those tiresome play- 
‘ things of theirs, the huge conscripted armies ; it is not the Bishops, 
who seem te find a relief in these dull times by persecuting some 
poor wretch like the habitual drunkard, recalling perhaps with a 
touch of regret the better centuries when the heretics were their 
privileged prey, or perhaps with a faint desire to keep their hand 
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in practice, in case England, under the blessing of Providence, should 
ever again grow really spiritually minded, and return to the old brave 
ways ; it is not Wilfrid Lawson and his compulsory pump-water; it 
is not the fretful educationalists, who contrive to make a large part 
of the nation sick of education ; it is not the great body of officials 
for whose sake we, the public, as we learn sadly to confess, in great 
measure exist; it is not the trade unions, who seem organised to 
throw away pounds in order that they may gather their pence; it is 
not the universal nursery, which this handful or that handful of good 
people are so willing to establish and manage for us all; it is not the 
Socialists who so enthusiastically desire to create a one-armed, one- 
legged, and half-brained race. Then, if it is none of these things, 
what are we to say that it is? How are we to satisfy the sphinx 
who questions us? 

If individually I were to make the attempt and take up the 
challenge of the sphinx, I should fall back upon a phrase of Mr. 
Spencer—first stating:that I use the word ‘ progress’ in the sense of 
increasing the happiness of the individual man (I hasten to explain, 
in dread of consequences, woman included in equal proportions). I 
should then say that progress consists in what makes for the pre- 
servation of life—life in its fullest and most complete sense, life 
looked at as a whole; not life of the next ten minutes—whatever 
they are worth—but life stretching out into that future, when seed 
ripens into fruit, and actions bring their consequences. We must 
remember that all life is a struggle against destructive forces. It 
is a sort of perpetual besieged garrison work, continually repairing 
to-day what was destroyed yesterday. Day after day the tissues of 
our bodies waste and are broken down into forms of matter that have 
to be got rid of, and day after day we have to repair these tissues in 
order to keep the ever busy enemy without the gates. It is the same 
sort of struggle outside the body. In social and in moral matters, 
in matters that affect us as a society and as a nation, there is the 
same wearing out of the old and replacement of it by the new, there 
is the same dangerous tendency to accumulation on the part of 
mischievous influences and forces, cast off from the old and not 
assimilated by the new, which can only be resisted and got rid of 
if the system is working healthily. 

Now the definition—that which makes for the preservation of life 
—will seem to some persons to have rather a materialistic meaning. 
But in reality it has not. The moral and spiritual things are just as 
necessary to the preservation of life as bread and cheese, as anybody 
can easily see by the simple experiment of trying to do without ° 
them, either on the large or the small scale. We come then to the 
question, What are the things which favour and which fight against 
this preservation of life? Modern life is so big, so complicated, so 
kaleidoscopic a thing, that it is apt to bewilder us as we look at it; 
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and even if we agree in the formula itself we are likely to take very 
divergent views as to what favours and what opposes preservation of 
life. Lots of fighting-men and battleships, will be the answer of 
one man. Resolute clinging to peace and the steady development of 
the industries of peace, will be the very different answer of another 
man. But though we may disagree as to the nature of the conditions 
themselves, it is a point gained to see clearly, as a matter of fact, 
that there exist certain definite and fixed conditions on which health 
of body and mind depends—health-conditions, it then becomes our 
business to puzzle out and understand. Most of us have only a very 
faint consciousness that there are such definite conditions imposed 
upon us; and the consequence is that we go zigzagging through the 
world, and live our lives far less successfully than we might do. 
Kinglake once wrote, if I remember rightly, that a certain general, 
at a moment of crisis, had the gift of looking through the tangle of 
difficulties and of becoming aware that there was a special question 
which had to be faced and solved. Usually in life we are less clear- 
sighted than the general, and we remain unconscious of the questions 
that underlie our difficulties and wait for an answer. 

It is simplest to glance first at thé case of the body. In the body, 
as we all know, are certain organs, charged to do certain duties ; and 
health consists in the successful performance of these duties. The 
heart, for example, has to pump the blood to every part of the body ; 
the glands of the mouth and the glands of the stomach and other parts 
of the digestive region to supply juices which will change the food of 
our kitchens into food that the various tissues of the body can appro- 
priate for their own use ; the lungs, the skin, the liver, and the kidneys 
have to separate, each in its different way, impurities from the blood. 
Now we may be skilful as chemists or mechanicians, but our skill falls 
far short of undertaking the work which these organs perform. On 
these organs we absolutely depend, and there is no doing without 
them or replacing them. By what action of ours can we then ensure 
health? Only so far as this: that we must take care to give these 
organs the conditions that they require for easy and successful 
working. We must not add to their labours, we must not throw 
difficulties in their way. If, for example, we live in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms in which the air is not regularly and thoroughly 
renewed, we breathe back into our lungs the poison of which we 
have already got rid, and notwithstanding every effort of our lungs, 
thus disadvantaged, the blood becomes more and more vitiated ; or 
if we make use of clothing or bedding never sufficiently exposed to the 
free air, and saturated with human emanations, or of clothing which 
restrains the passage of air, and so interferes with the true working of 
the skin in its constant co-operation with the lungs to purify the blood 
—‘ breathing’ being a joint labour of skin and lungs; or if we eat an 
excess of nitrogenous food, such as meat, or the over-nitrogenous 
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lentil or bean, we throw undue work on the kidneys, as the system 
refuses to take up more than a definite amount of the nitrogenous 
element ': in all such cases, and in many others, we do not establish 
the right conditions of living for the body, and sooner or later incur 
the penalties of ill-health. 

Now just as it is with our physical health, so it must also be with 
our mental and moral health. If the wrong conditions are established 
then the organs of thought and feeling—more subtle and delicate 
than our bodily organs—cannot work rightly, and trouble comes, 
bringing with it failure of successful life. What then—so runs the 
great question of the sphinx—are these necessary health-conditions 
as regards our mental and moral nature? In trying to answer the 
great question, perhaps it is best to deal with man in his two capa- 
cities—though they cannot be kept really apart—as a separate 
individual and as a social being. 

As regards the separate individual, two great conditions (I am 
condensing my answer as much as I can) are necessary for his 
continued and steady improvement: he must learn to think with 
truth and clearness, and he must act freely—give free play to his 
nature. Conditions which discourage either of these two things are 
as fatal to his moral and mental health as breathing bad air or wear- 
ing the wrong sort of clothing is to his physical health. He has 
then to learn to form his opinions in such fashion as to give himself 
the best chance of separating the true from the untrue, of escaping 
from erratic and inconsistent impulses, of distinguishing between the 
good of the moment and of the time to come, and of acquiring the 
art of testing with clear sight and intellectual impartiality the value 
of the different opinions that he holds. In a word, he must place 
himself under the discipiine of reason—he must learn to track out 
the great meanings of the world in which he finds himself, submitting 
himself, as some of us would add, to the purpose of the Power behind 
Nature, and taking his place intelligently in the mighty world- 
drama which we call evolution. Secondly, he must act freely. 
Where a man cannot act freely, cannot employ his faculties in his 
own fashion, it is plain that his development suffers arrest. Every 
unnecessary restriction tends to increase the automatic, the mechani- 
cal, and imitative element in our nature, and to hinder the movements 
of the living personal self. We become like boys placed in a school 
where games are forbidden, because they might lead to accidents, 
or where the usher is under orders to be always present, because 


' It will make this point more intelligible to some readers if I say in a very 
general way—neglecting other components of the body and more detailed classifica- 
tions—that there are two great classes of food. One class, containing oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon, supplies warmth and working force ; the other class, containing 
nitrogen in addition to the other three substances, has for its principal purpose to 
supply new muscular tissue as the old tissue wastes. 
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otherwise those who are unsupervised might plot mischief or break 
rules. There is no need to comment on the results of that system. 
As regards the individual in his social relations, it is also plain 
that he cannot be happy or prosperous unless the conditions of his 
social life favour general peace and friendliness, and give the least 
possible inducement for strife. If social life is to be modelled on 
the example of the pit, in which game-birds are set to do their fighting 
best against each other, man for ever at war with his fellow man, then 
here also it is clear t hat his chance of betterment is but small. In 
the first place human energies are limited, and if a large part of 
them is spent every day in pulling against those who are our neigh- 
bours, there is only the poor remainder—such as it is—left for 
better kind of work. But what is still worse and still more disabling 
is, as we all know, that the influences of strife render us unfit for 
the better kinds of work. The form therefore of the society in which we 
live must be such that we are not thrown into needless opposition 
to our neighbour, and not obliged to wage perpetual war with him 
in our own self-defence. The conditions must favour peace, confidence, 
and free friendly co-operation. As long as we are continually en- 
gaged in strife, we cannot tread boldly in the path of true development. 
But how to give practical effect to these conditions? Once more 
condensing as much as I can, I answer that peace can only come by 
renouncing the desire to exercise power over each other, by renounc- 
ing the fatal belief that Tom Roberts, if only he can get Jim Martin 
to help him, may quite rightly and reasonably control the life of 
John Smith. It is this evil lust of power, this desire to make what 
is good for A. good also for B., which keeps us chained to the sins 
and infirmities of the old years, and prevents our advancing. It is 
fairly plain that if you allow three men to enforce upon two men 
their special views as to how they shall empley their faculties, how 
they shall conduct their trade or profession, what hours they shall 
labour, what cont racts they shall make, what they shall drink or not 
drink, to what kind of education their children shall be subjected, 
and what payments they shall make for purposes of which they 
disapprove—it is plain in such a case that however superior may be 
the wisdom of the three men, as compared with the two men, there 
must be perpetual war between the three and thetwo. The number 
three may haveor may not have some occult arithmetical excellence not 
possessed by the number two, but as long as the worldis the world 
and human nature is human nature, so long will the two men refuse 
to acquiesce in their loss of self-direction and in their subjection 
to the threemen. They will continue to resist and to make the task 
of those who hold them in subjection as thorny as it can be made by 
the many arts of resistance which those in subjection learn to practise. 
In fact, every minority only endures its days of affliction because it is 
taught by its leaders to perfect its discipline and its fighting powers 
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in preparation for a time when the position will be reversed in its 
favour, and it will proudly ride in the saddle instead of being 
the beast that carries the rider. And thus it is that strife is ever 
with us. 

Accept the view that the love of power wastes and misdirects 
human energies, and cannot co-exist with a general truce between 
men, and then what follows? It is fairly clear that we must organise 
freedom of action on fixed and stable lines and minimise the 
opportunities for strife. To do this we must first acknowledge the 
rights of self-ownership, rights of each person over his or her own body 
and mind, as rights that are supreme above all other rights ; we must 
extend the principles of free trade and competition in every direction, 
not only because nature in all her ways is the greatest of free-traders 
and keenest of competitors, but still more because under the accepted 
reign of these two principles no section of society is sacrificed to 
another section, but all faculties are freely employed, and earn their 
undiminished reward; we must encourage difference everywhere, 
for difference is our wisest and gentlest schoolmaster, and it is only 
by contrast that we see and discover the true value of things, learn- 
ing to separate the inferior forms from the better forms. Progress is 
difference, said Mr. Spencer—three imperishable words, that will 
some day transform our moral and intellectual world. In the same 
way we must make use of example—not the unchanging stereotyped 
example, which authority places before us, asking us to worship gods 
from whom life has long departed, but the example that is the child 
of competition, continually born of new thought and new effort—as 
one of the great educating forces in human matters. A writer of 
that nation which has the knack of saying the wisest things—and 
sometimes, alas ! of doing that which is least wise—has well written *: 
‘On ne détruit qu’en remplagant ’—if you wish to get rid of the bad 
method, place the better method in living form by its side. We 
must leave moral forces to battle everything out on their own 
fighting-ground without let or hindrance ; whilst we strictly confine 
the use of the brute force, the physical force, which can play no helpful 
part in such battles, to the person of our useful everyday friend, the 
policeman, who duly appears on the stage as the servant of liberty 
to mark out the limits which we must not transgress in our dealings 
with others. The word liberty would mean nothing, unless it 
implied certain limits which A., out of respect for the self-ownership 
of B., and B., out of respect for the self-ownership of A., must not 
overstep. 

And now, having tried to explain my drift, having sketched in 
outline the health-conditions which, as I believe, are necessary for 
our happiness as social beings, I return to the first of the two condi- 
tions that I laid down as necessary for individual development—the 


2 I quote from memory—I fear incorrectly. 
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art of thinking clearly, and of justly appreciating the value of one’s 
own opinions—for it is on this last point that I wish to write some 
words. 

As one looks round the busy workshop of the world there is a 
certain impression that is difficult to resist. One watches the bril- 
liant throng of writers, speakers, artists, discoverers, and professional 
workers, and one wonders if the world ever possessed more active, 
more vigorous, more manifold brain-power. And yet in the midst of 
this brilliant versatile cleverness, one feels the constant presence ofa 
deficiency—a blot in the silver field, a waste place in the fruitful 
landscape. How few men or women, clever or not clever, know in 
any exact fashion why they believe certain things, or how they came 
to believe them. They may even have passed through a religious 
transformation, or have passed from one political party to another, 
and yet for all that they remain but slightly acquainted with the 
foundations on which their opinions rest. They hold certain opinions, 
and being capable in the affairs of life, and more or less skilled in 
the arts of controversy, they have picked up somehow, somewhere, 
certain arguments and reasons in favour of their opinions; but the 
opinions themselves fall into a class of possessions which is something 
like the clothes in their wardrobes. If you questioned them about 
their clothes, you would find that there existed a general fixed 
opinion that clothes are useful and must be worn, but how coats, 
waistcoats and trousers, or frocks and petticoats have come to be what 
they are, and how far they fulfil the purposes required of them, is a 
matter—except perhaps in the case of some women who ride bicycles 
—that has hardly troubled their minds. Who, for example, amongst 
the hundreds of thousands of us who wear black hats and possess 
leather cases, in which the black hats are sumptuously lodged when 
they go with us on their journeys, could give the history of this 
particular article of dress, so irreverently called a chimney-pot, or 
compose a satisfactory apologia on its behalf? 

As it is with our clothes, so it is with our opinions. We have 
always worn clothes and we have always had opinions. But could we 
make a better apologia for our opinions than we could for our black 
hats? It is probable that few of us would care to be suddenly asked, 
‘Why all your life have you believed this or that thing?’ Some 
men on the spur of the moment would make short and halting 
answers ; other men would find plenty to say, but, as they themselves 
would perhaps admit, not very strictly or satisfactorily to the point ; 
whilst only the very few would show by their answers that they had 
of deliberate impulse gone down to the foundations, and had dis- 
tinctly questioned themselves how they came to be possessed of their 
earliest opinions; and, when other opinions in due course came into 
existence, how later they were all cemented together in a common 
fabric. It is easy to try the experiment. Let any person make a 
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social nuisance of himself for a week, and question a dozen of his 
friends how he became a Tory or a Liberal, a Protectionist or a Free- 
trader, a Catholic, a Protestant, or an Agnostic. ‘How did I ge: 
my clothes, my dear fellow? Oh! a friend told me.of Cuttem’s in 
Highprice Street, and I called in one day as I was passing. I don’t 
think they’re at all bad; I hope you like them.’ ‘How did I get 
my opinions, my dear sir? Oh! I suppose the thing was in the air, 
and it seemed to fit into my way of thinking better than the other 
things. Oh! yes, of course it was built on to other things that I 
already believed. We are always building on, I suppose, one thing 
on the top of another. But goodness only knows how I came by the 
earlier things. I suppose they too once were in the air; and I had 
a sort of affinity forthem. But you'll be asking presently what I 
used to think when I was in short frocks in the nursery.’ 

Now is there any profit, you may ask, in going down to the roots 
of things in this fashion, and in trying to make a man turn his mind 
inside out. Well, perhaps. Perhaps the world would be a happier, 
safer, wiser-tempered place to live in if men occasionally turned their 
minds inside out, and examined the extent to which the beliefs that 
they hold rested on proved or on assumed foundations. We are all 
so easily seduced into the pleasant ways of certainty. We are all so 
mightily cock-sure about things; we have so few wholesome mis- 
givings about the foundations that are out of sight. If once we 
became convinced that a great deal of what we have built rests not 
upon real but only imagined granite, and were ready to acknowledge 
frankly that we had assumed this thing, that thing, and the other 
thing in forming our opinions, it is possible that we might become 
far more tolerant and fair-minded in our attitude towards others, 
less inclined to divide the world in arrogant fashion into my ortho- 
doxy and your heterodoxy, less inclined to fight for our beliefs, 
whether religious or secular, with the strong hand and by violent 
methods. The truth seems to be that the possession of certainty, for 
which the heart of man craves so inordinately, would not help us, 
even if we obtained it. It would only narrow the limits of our 
development, making us mere followers of each other, keeping us for 
ever in statu pwpillari, as good little school-boys, and good little 
school-girls. Is it not uncertainty instead of certainty that educates 
us in the truest sense, that gives us the heart of the learner, 
for ever spurs us onward, and yet keeps us at our true level? It is 
true, I think, to say that only too often where we have become 
possessed of a sense of certainty, we have been mentally and morally 
corrupted by it, and tempted to make fools of ourselves on the big 
scale. We have become scornful of reason, unwilling to bear its 
discipline, arrogant, aggressive towards others, and unscrupulous in 
the choice of our instruments. The certainties we have claimed 
have inspired us to pile Ossa upon Pelion, and have only exalted us 
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to our fall. The wine of certainty is too strong and too heady to be 
trusted to the weak human vessel, and He who knows best—as we 
may believe—has not placed it within our reach. 

It is quite true that the world is a strange blend of certainty and 
uncertainty. There are plenty of certainties—as we may asswme them 
to be—of the practical working kind, in the world around us. We 
conclude with some confidence that two and two will make four to- 
morrow, as they do to-day and did yesterday, and that carbon and 
oxygen mixed together in certain proportions will give us a gas that 
will not sustain life ; but the certainties are surrounded on every side 
by the great uncertainties, are limited by them, and even mix in with 
them. Probably no man can tell us quite satisfactorily why we treat 
the fact that two and two make four as a certainty. Is it, as has 
been often asked, simply the result of constant experience? But then, 
though it is extremely probable that the experience of to-morrow will 
be the same as the experience of to-day, it is only a probability that 
it will be so—there is nothing to vouch for the certainty ofit. Is it 
a mental condition, that, apart from all experience, forces the belief 
upon us? If so, might reasonable beings of another order hold that 
two and two make five—just as they -might see very different colours 
and hear very different sounds from what we see and hear? On the 
whole our best certainties are certainties with a discount; and un- 
certainty—not certainty—seems the keynote of our existence. 

And now as regards the tendency of the human mind to assume 
what it requires as the foundation material for its opinions, let us 
glance first of all at our religious beliefs—the beliefs of the Catholic 
and the Protestant. Reduce the Catholic belief to its simplest pro- 
positions. The Catholic believes in: (1) a God who created mankind; 
he also believes (2) that as a necessary consequence of this relation 
between God and men God revealed Himself in a special manner 
to those He had created; (3) that when this revelation had taken 
place it was necessarily * entrusted to certain persons called a Church, 
the Church being supplemented by a specially authorised Book. Now 
I am not going to try to show that these propositions are true or false, 
but I want to lay stress upon the superabundant element of assump- 
tion in them. Let us deal later with the belief in God, and only 
look now at the other propositions. God, as the Catholic assumes, 
was obliged to entrust the revelation of Himself to a few specially 
selected men—the Church. Now this may be true or false; but it is 


* Ought I to say necessarily? If any other agency could be supposed possible, 
then the human mind must be held free to choose between the different agencies, 
and the moral constraint to believe in the one special agency would disappear. The 
consequence is that the Catholic picks out a particular method, the one approved and 
selected by himself, and forces it on God as a foregone conclusion, which the Divine 
mind was constrained to accept. Having done that, he then proceeds to force it on 
men in virtue of its being the method approved by God to which there could be no 
alternative. 
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an assumption, a very big assumption, and it can be nothing else. 
There is much that may be said on the two sides—both for it and 
against it—considered as a probability from our human point of view. 
But by no conceivable process can it be proved. We may form our 
opinions in -the matter, but we have no possible means of proving 
that God did not reveal Himself through a Book, independently of all 
Churches, as some Protestants hold ; or again, as the Theist holds, by 
planting universal instincts in the hearts of men by means of which 
He gave them access to Himself; or on the other hand, as some 
Agnostics hold, that He has not shrouded Himself in mist and 
darkness, thus discouraging men from seeking to know Him. 

Between these four great conjectures we can only make our own 
great guess, just according to the constitution of our own minds. 
Some of us will find much to say on the side of a Church or a Book, 
as a means of revelation; or again on the side of reason and feeling 
as the witnesses of God’s existence; or again on the side of the view 
that it was better for men, when they had reached a certain point of 
development, not to seek to know the secrets that lay beyond, better 
not to seek to know their great mysterious King, but to live bravely 
and steadily by the light that they possessed ; but to whatever belief 
we cling, we must end by assuming our special article of faith— 
which we cannot possibly prove—that God selected one method and 
rejected the other methods. The choice of what has been God’s 
method is a mighty riddle that each mind must read for itself 
according to the way it has been fashioned. 

Now comes the question: Is there any harm in making such an 
assumption on any one side or the other? None whatever. Where 
then does the Catholic go wrong? He goes wrong only so far as he 
disregards the nature of the mental process of which he has made 
use, and treats his assumption as a bit of the world’s granite, an 
ascertained fact, an unquestionable truth. Those of us who disagree 
with both Catholie and Protestant ought, I think, to admit that it 
need hurt no man, morally or intellectually, to assume that God had 
thought right to reveal Himself through a Church, or through a 
Book, if only the man who so believed steadily remembered that he 
had assumed on his own responsibility this method of God’s dealing. 
What injures him, what contracts his mental powers, what reacts 
fatally upon his whole view of life, is changing an assumption into 
fixed and certain fact, whilst he probably remains perfectly un- 
conscious of the leap that he hastaken. It is this confusion between 
different intellectual values that starts a man on the wrong track and 
almost compels him to remain in it right through life. 

And here I may indulge in a paradox. To a great extent, it 
matters less what a man believes than his manner of believing. The 
worst belief, I mean the most unenlightened belief, held philo- 
sophically, is probably better for a man than the best, the most 
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enlightened belief, held unphilosophically. You may believe almost 
whatever you like, without greatly damaging your inner nature, if you 
are clear-sighted and honest enough to mark your opinions at their 
true value, and not to label as ‘certain’ those assumptions which 
happened to smile to you and to fit in with your own way of 
thinking. 

The Protestant stands in the same position as the Catholic. He 
too assumes what he requires, and then transfers his assumptions from 
the humble intellectual class to which they rightly belong to the 
more exalted class of ascertained truths. He differs from the 
Catholic so far as he gives his allegiance to the Book instead of to the 
Church; but in doing it he picks out and selects—just as the 
Catholic did—his own view of what was God’s method of dealing 
with men, and, by labelling it as certain, forces it upon the Divine 
Mind. Yet, like the Catholic, he has no possible method of proving 
the assumption for which he claims certainty. No critical, no 
historical evidence can possibly prove that God appointed certain 
persons as a Church, or supervised the writing of a particular Book. 
No tradition, no writings, no so-called miracles can prove it. At 
best they can only supply guess-material. The only foundation on 
which the Protestant or Catholic can stand is a purely subjective one. 
‘This seems to me personully the truest explanation.’ But unfortu- 
nately these simple and unpretending words are the very words that 
men refuse to speak ; and the consequence is that good men and good 
women constantly commit the crime of saying to the young who fall 
under their influence :—‘ These things are true, are certain ’—rashest 
of words, from which every one of us may well pray in his heart to be 
delivered. When we learn to speak more conscientiously, shall we 
not simply say : ‘ This is the best interpretation that I personally can 
give you as regards the problems of life. In itself it may be right ; it 
may be wrong. But to me it is the truth’? 

The Theist partly agrees with, partly contradicts the Catholic and 
Protestant. He too accepts a revelation of God, but he claims that 
the agency employed is the intelligence given to each individual. 
He claims that our reason is the reflection of the higher reason, and 
that by knowing himself and the world which surrounds him, man 
gains his limited but invaluable knowledge of God. He claims that 
Church and Book would be only confusing agencies of revelation, 
carrying the attention of man away from that study of his own nature 
and of the world around him by which alone he can form true con- 
ceptions of the Great Power. He assumes that the soul of man is, 
so to speak, complete in itself, that it can enter directly without any 
mediating agency into relation with the Great Power. He thus in 
his turn assumes certain probabilities. He too makes his own reading 
of God’s mind. He assumes that God considered—as he himself 
does—-that Church and Book are unnecessary agents, and that, as 
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man gradually perceived in his daily experience that order only 
follows from intention and arrangement, and that effects depend upon 
causes, so he would unerringly be led back to the First Cause, and be 
forced to admit that the marvellous order of the physical world 
implied a Power behind Nature. But he too stands in the same 
position as Catholic and Protestant so far as he reads certain meanings 
and intentions into the Divine Mind, however much his reading may 
differ from that of the Catholic and Protestant. 


AUBERON HERBERT. 


‘ 
(To be concluded.) 





THE PRESENT RAGE FOR MEZZOTINTS 


THE collection of prints is a hobby of considerable antiquity. 
One of the earliest collectors on a large scale was the Abbé de 
Marolles, who, in his Mémoires, 1644, confesses to having got together 
between 70,000 and 80,000 engravings, which he preferred to 
paintings, ‘not only because they are more proportionable to my 
purse, but because they better become our Libraries.’ His prints 
formed the nucleus of the splendid collection now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. In our own country both Evelyn and Pepys were among 
the earliest print collectors of importance ; but print collecting as a 
pastime did not become popular until the catalogues of the Rev. 
James Granger and Henry Bromley brought a little order out of 
chaos. Sir James Winter Lake, James Bindley of the Post Office, 
and Sir Mark Masterman Sykes were the three pioneer giants of 
print collecting, and the sales of their collections in 1808, 1819, and 
1820 respectively gave an enormous impetus to the hobby. Bindley 
was at it for over half a century, and his collection realised over 
5,500. The Sykes collection, in five parts, produced over 18,000/., 
and was thirty-five days selling. 

Taking a leap from the earlier to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the collections which have come into the market in our 
own time have been both numerous and important. The James 
Anderson Rose sale of 1876 in eleven days produced 3,700/. ; the Rev. 
Burleigh James’s vast collection occupied twenty-eight days in selling 
in 1877, the total being 4,220/. In 1884 Mr. St. John Dent’s collection 
realised 9,087/.; and two years later the choice prints of Samuel 
Addington produced nearly 9,000/. In 1888-9 Mr, J. Chaloner 
Smith, whose British Mezzotint Portraits Described is so in- 
dispensable a book to all collectors, sold his fine series of mezzotint 
portraits, which realised a total of not far short of 10,000/. All 
these sales took place at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge's, 
whose catalogues are of the highest value for reference. Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods’s sales during the last fifteen years have 
included several collections of the highest importance—the Buc- 
cleuch in 1887, the C. F. Huth in 1895 were especially notable, and 
many others might be mentioned. 

Each of these sales has its points of interest, into which, however, 
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the limitations of space do not permit me to enter. It is curious to 
note that the earlier collectors attached a very secondary importance 
to the portraits of women. It is true, the voluptuous beauties of 
Lely and the somewhat wooden celebrities of Kneller are not much 
more in fashion to-day than in the earlier years of the last century, 
when the finest of such prints were usually sold in lots of three 
and upwards, the prices rarely exceeding 3/. or 4/. per lot. There 
were exceptions, of course, as, for instance, at Sir Egerton Brydges’ 
sale in 1815, when a ‘brilliant and extra rare’ example of Baudet’s 
engraving of Gascar’s picture of ‘Madame Ellen Gwinn and her two 
sons, Charles, Earl of Beaufort, and James, Lord Beauclaire,’ realised 
391. This state of things has been completely altered ; with prints, 
as with pictures, the demand is largely confined to portraits of 
women. A glance down the last column of the tabular statement 
given herewith will indicate more clearly than reams of description 
the gradual growth in the prices of mezzotint engravings during the 
last century, and the figures which apply to engravings after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds apply also to those after Romney, Gainsborough, 
Hoppner, and other leading portrait painters of the same period. 
The advance in prices has been especially pronounced during the 
last ten or fifteen years, and the first season of the new century may 
be selected as ‘marking time’ in connection with this highly in- 
teresting subject. I have here tabulated some facts regarding mezzo- 
tint portraits of women, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. The particulars 
regarding prices paid for the original pictures are derived from the 
monumental work on Sir Josbua by Messrs. Graves and Cronin; 
these are given in the second column. The succeeding columns 
relate respectively to the prices at which the prints were published, 
the prices realised—with one exception—at the Blyth sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s in March last, and those realised at earlier periods. As 
this is the first occasion on which such a tabulated list has been 
drawn up and published, I cannot but think it will be found ex- 
tremely interesting. Mr. Blyth collected with enterprise and know- 
ledge, and it is probable that he never went beyond about 200/. for 
an engraving; as a matter of fact most of them cost him very much 
less. The total of the sale of 346 lots amounted to 21,717/., and 
there were about a score of records established on this occasion. 
MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Price paid for Print pub- | 


Name and Date of Engraving 4 : ice i | Previous Sale: 
ame and Date of Engraving Picture lished at Price in 1901 Previous Sales 


Mrs. Abingdon as the 100 gs. 15s. 170 gs. 1865, £12 15s. 
Comic Muse, by J. | 1873, £80 10s. 
Watson, 1769 . | 

Lady Bampfylde, by T. 150 gs. 5s. 880 gs. 1786, £1 4s. 
Watson, 1779 1866, £7 

1878, 140 gs. 

Lady Beaumont, by J. £40 % 78 gs. 1865, £2 15s. 

R. Smith, 1780 1873, £26 15s. 
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Price paid for" Print pub- 


i ice in 190 
Picture lished at Price in 1901 


Name and Date of Engraving Previous Sales 


1799, 10s. 6d. 


400 gs. 10s. 6d. 


Francis, Duke of Bed- 





ford, with his brothers 
and Miss Vernon, by 
V. Green, 1778 

Hon. Mrs. Beresford, 
with the Marchioness 
of Townshend andthe 
Hon. Mrs. Gardner, as 
Graces sacrificing to 
Hymen, by T. Wat- 
son, 1776 

| Mrs. Braddyll, by J. 
Grozer, 1785 

Duchess of Buccleuch 
and daughter, by J. 
Watson 


Lady S. Bunbury sacri- 
ficing to the Graces, 
by E. Fisher, 1766 

Mrs. Carnac, by J. R. 
Smith, 1778 


Mrs. Crewe as Ste. Gene- 
vieve, by T. Watson, 
1773 

Lady Eliz. Compton, by 
V. Green, 1781 

Lady Betty Delmé, by 
V. Green, 1781 


Charles J. Fox, with the 
Ladies S. Bunbury and 
Susan Strangways, by 
J. Watson, 1762 

D. Garrick between 
Comedy and Tragedy, 
by E. Fisher, 1762 

Lady Hamilton as a 
Bacchante, by J. R. 
Smith, 1784 

Jane, Countess of Har- 
rington, by V. Green, 
1780 

Miss Frances Harris, by 
J. Grozer, 1791 

Lady Elizabeth Herbert 
and son, by J. Dean, 
1778 

Miss Jacobs, by J. Spils- 
bury, 1762 


Duchess of Manchester 
and son, by J. Watson 

Mrs. Musters as Hebe, 
by C. H. Hodges, 1785 

Mrs. Musters, by J. R. 
Smith, 1779 

Lady O’Brien, by J. 
Dixon, 1774 

Mrs. Payne-Galwey and 
child, by J. R. Smith, | 
1780 

Mrs. Pelham feeding | 
chickens, by G. W. | 
Dickinson, 1775 | 


450 gs. 


100 gs. 


about 150 gs. 


250 gs. 


Bought at Green- 
wood’s, 1796, for 
70 gs., and at 
Christie’s in 
1861 for 1,710 


150 gs. 

200 gs. 
800 gs. [sold for 
11,550 gs. in 


1894] 
£120 


250 gs. 
50 gs. 
150 gs. 


100 gs. 


a) + 
52 gs. 


[Bought at Green- 
wood’s in 1796 
for 12 gs.] 

225 gs. 

75 gs. [sold in 

1850 for 600 gs.] 


£70 [sold in 1888 
for 4,100 gs.] 


10s. 6d. 


[?] 15s. 


7s. 6d. 


1878, £15 


1865, 15 gs. 
1890, 355 gs. 





1878, £3 15s. 


1800, 14s. 
1865, £11 5s. 
1867, £14 
1873, £42 
1815, 10s. 6d. 
1866, £8 15s. 
1873, £28 7s. 
1786, £1 5s. 
1873, 41 gs. 
1887, 102 gs. 
(secand state) | 


5, £1 16s, 


£4 10s. 
3, £18 18s, 
3, £16 16s. 
3, £89 10s. 
5, £6 10s. 
60 gs. 
7, 36 gs. 


£1 11s. 
1800, £2 10s. 
1819, £5 5s. 
1848, £9 9s. 
1866, £29 
1878, £168 


1897, 205 gs. 


s 2 
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Price paid for Print pub- 


iN d F Engraving ; - Price in 1901 -vious § 
Name and Date of Engraving Picture lished at | Previous Sales 


; a cial _| ‘ 
| Lady C. Pelham Clinton, 100 gs. 940 gs. 1865, £7 7s. 6d. 
| by J. R. Smith, 1782 1887, 105 gs. 
1897, 800 gs. 
Lady C. Price, by J. | 50 gs. [?] 7s. 6d. 1890, £28 
Jones, 1788 
Mrs. Robinson, by W. | [Bought atGreen- | [?]7s. 6d. 1887, 20 gs. 
Dickinson, 1780 wood 8, 1796, for 1897, 84 gs. 
50 gs. | 1786, £1 15s. 
Duchess of Rutland, by £150 5s. 1867, £23 10s. 
| V. Green, 1780 1887, 125 gs. 
1799, £1 2s. 
| Countess of Salisbury, £200 53. 1878, 41 gs. 
by V. Green, 1781 1875, 90 gs. 








Mrs. Sheridan as St. 150 gs. 1866, £5 5s. 
| Cecilia, by W. Dickin- 1875, £42 

son, 177 

Mrs. Siddons as the 800 gs. 1887, 70 gs. 
Tragic Muse, by F. 
Haward, 1787 

Lady Taylor, by W. 150 gs. 185 gs. 1865, £4 
Dickinson, 1783 1873, £25 

The Ladies Waldegrave, 800 gs. . 500 gs. 1799, £2 2s. 
by V. Green, 1781 [1897,560 gs.] 1875, 235 gs. 


This tabular arrangement requires very little comment. The 
published prices quoted are, of course, for ordinary prints, and the 
first published states may be reckoned at about four times the 
amounts here given. It will be obvious that of the first proofs and 
second states the copies originally struck off were extremely limited: 
of proofs perhaps not more than three or four examples. It requires 
a very subtle intellect to differentiate the artistic superiority of a 
first state to a third state, but the commercial values of the two are 
out of all proportion. Condition is another highly important factor 
in determining the price. Mr. Blyth insisted on having, whenever 
possible, the finest examples of the first states, and, being a rich 
man, he usually succeeded. His sale so fully justified his dis- 
crimination that nothing more need be said on the point. The 
most desirable examples should possess the whole of the margin 
uncut and as it left the hands of the engraver. Examples are 
necessarily rare, for many of the early collectors considered the 
margins superfluous and cut them off. Gulston is said to have given 
his children the privilege of crawling under his table to pick up the 
trimmings of mezzotint portraits—these despised trimmings, in their 
proper places, would now represent their weight in 5/. notes! Ina 
few instances the Blyth prices have been exceeded at previous sales 
of finer examples ; some of these are indicated in the above list within 
brackets. The mezzotint of Mrs. Carnac, in my list, was a first 
published state, and was the property of Sir Robert Edgcumbe, 
great-nephew of the Marchioness of Thomond, who inherited it, with 
many others, from Sir Joshua Reynolds. The price paid for it is 
the highest yet recorded for a mezzotint portrait. 

The Fraser sale at Messrs. Christie’s in December last was another 


an one =e it © S&”’ Oo a 
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instance of the great rise in the value of mezzotints. Sir William 
Fraser collected chiefly in the sixties and seventies of the last century, 
and ceased when the collecting of mezzotints became comparatively 
general. The collection realised a very handsome profit on the 
original outlay—probably, at the very least, six times the actual 
cost. Sir William bought chiefly of the late Mr. F. Harvey, of St. 
James’s Street, and the following list will give some idea of the 
more striking features of this sale : 





Realised 
Miss Farren, after Lawrence, by Bartolozzi “ j ‘ e. 42 gs. 

| The same, after Downman, by Collyer, in colours. ; 3gs. | 100 ge. 
Mrs. Siddons, after Downman, by Tomkins, in colours , s. 150 gs. 
Lady Bampfylde, after Reynolds, by T. Watson. ‘ -}| 264. 135 gs. 
Mrs. Hardinge, after the same, by T. Watson . ‘ 8. 04 gs. 
Miss Kemble, in black dress, after the same, by J. Jones . 5 gs. | 195 gs. 
The same, in white dress, after the same, by J. Jones. ‘ 2 gs. | 120 gs. 

| Miss Meyer as Hebe, after the same, by J. Jacobi ' ‘ s. | 92 gs. | 

| Lady O’Brien, after the same, by J. Dixon. ; ; .| 20 gs. | 260 gs. 

| Sir J. Reynolds, after himself, by V. Green ; . ; s. | 68gs. | 
Duchess of Cleveland and Duchess of Richmond, after 

| Lely, by T. Watson ‘ ‘ : ° . " 48 gs. 

|W illiam Innes, after Abbot, by V. Green ‘ ‘ ‘ 51 gs. 
The Sisters Frankland, after t Hoppne r, by W. Ward . ‘ s. 290 gs. 


But the most striking bargain of all was in connection with a 
folio volume which contained a collection of 210 engravings of 
portraits of women, many printed in colours; for this remarkable 
volume Sir William Fraser gave eighteen guineas about forty years 
ago; at the sale of the Fraser library at Messrs. Sotheby’s, this 
one volume realised 1,450/.! Surely this rate of profit has never 
been exceeded in modern times, so far, at all events, as books of 
prints are concerned. 

Mezzotint portraits of women, after Romney and Hoppner, 
were almost uncollected during the first three-quarters of the last 
century, and they only became popular when the fashion for pictures 
by masters of the Early English School set in ; now and then a fine 
example of a first state would reach 10/. or 20/. In the case of 
Romney, we know from his son that at his best period, about 1785, 
he only received about twenty guineas for a head and shoulders, forty 
guineas for a half-length, and from sixty guineas to eighty guineas 
for a whole length, and that he earned in one year no less than 
3,6351. During the last two or three years we have seen one of his 
pictures sell at auction for over 11,000/., and three engravings realise 
1,200/.! In 1873a first state of J. R. Smith’s rendering of Romney’s 
fine portrait of Miss Cumberland sold for 15/.; in this year of grace, 
a second state of the same engraving, not in good condition, pro- 
duced 250 guineas. In 1873 also a first state of J. Walker’s render- 
ing of Mrs. Musters after the same artist sold for 10/.; last year a 
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similar example sold for 320/., whilst Miss Frances Woodley, by the 
same engraver and artist, sold during the same season for 390 ‘guineas. 
With Hoppner as with Romney, the prices for some of the mezzo- 
tints to-day bear no sort of relation to the amounts which he received 
for the original pictures. It is more than probable that Hoppner, 
basking in the sunshine of court favour and patronage, received larger 
sums for his pictures than Romney, but even with this allowance the 
margin would be wide. Only twenty years ago, a fine first state of 
W. Ward’s engraving of the well-known picture of the ‘ Daughters of 
Sir T. Frankland’ fetched 25/. 10s.; at the Huth sale in 1895, a 
similar example sold for 380 guineas. Page after page of similar 
illustrations might\be given, both in regard to the artists already 
named and others of the same period and school. But I think the 
examples quoted will sufficiently illustrate the striking advance: in 
the commercial appreciation of mezzotint portraits. 

Will this advance be maintained in the near future or will it end 
in a general collapse? The writer of an article in the Morning 
Post of the 10th of June last has been discussing the subject, but 
his opinion seems to be largely based on that of ‘an authority who 
has not the smallest sympathy with the craze,’ and who consequently 
predicts a ‘slump’ which will shortly amaze everybody. In the 
first place these two eminent publicists—the writer of the notes and 
the ‘authority’—do not seem to know the difference between a 
mezzotint and a coloured engraving! In the second place it must 
be remembered that the cult of the mezzotint, as also of the coloured 
print, is exceedingly limited, and is exclusively in the hands of 
wealthy collectors and dealers. It must be obvious to the proverbial 
schoolboy that a sudden ‘slump’ is not only improbable but almost 
impossible. Fashions in print collecting, as in everything else, 
change, but the conditions under which mezzotint portraits are 
collected are quite against any sudden revulsion. It is possible, of 
course, that within the next quarter of a century or so the prices of 
mezzotint portraits of the Early English School may decline, but I 
think it highly improbable. The supply is exceedingly limited, and 
the number of collectors is increasing year by year. 

Reference has}been made incidentally to engravings printed in 
colours, about which alone a long article might be written. The 
coloured print may be described as bearing the same relation to 
a mezzotint as an oleograph does to the original oil-painting. 
It is a meretricious counterfeit, of no artistic value. Le Blond, 
who invented this system, used a separate plate for each of 
his primary colours, and for the secondary and tertiary tints he 
relied upon the mixture of his transparent inks on white paper. 
When his system was adopted in England, our printers usually relied 
upon a single plate, which was originally engraved for an impression 
in black and white, with the result that the not unpleasing effects 
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of Le Blond’s coloured prints were lost in the English examples. 
These coloured prints, in England, were usually priced at the same 
amounts as proofs, 7.¢. one guinea each, sometimes more but rarely 
less. When printed in colours it is impossible to see whether the 
work of the engraver is good or bad. Fora time coloured engravings 
were popular, and a few were carefully preserved. A writer in the 
Library of Fine Arts, 1832, prophesied that ‘in no case will they 
ever become established in the regard of those who may be called 
judges of art.’ However this may be, those who have watched the 
print sales at Christie’s and Sotheby’s during the last decade will not 
need to be told that the coloured print now plays a very prominent 
part. Take, for instance, the famous ‘Cries of London’ series of 
thirteen prints after Wheatley. Thirty or forty years ago a complete 
set would realise about a couple of guineas; fifteen years ago the value 
of aset was about 20/., or 30/. if coloured. On the 6th of December, 
1892, a set at Sotheby’s, in colours, realised 215/., which was then 
regarded as an absolutely absurd price. In May 1898 a set at the 
same place sold for 300/. A year later, at Christie’s another set, 
with an additional plate of ‘Hot Spiced Gingerbread,’ sold for 
610 guineas ; soon after another set, but without the extra plate, went 
for 810 guineas ; and within the last few weeks another set produced 
1,000 guineas. 

However superior from a technical point of view, a print in 
colours even of a mezzotint frequently sells at a far higher price than 
the uncoloured. For instance, a first state of Meyer’s engraving of 
‘Lady Hamilton as Nature, by Romney, realised 200 guineas at 
the Huth sale in 1895; the same engraving, in colours, sold for 
470 guineas at Robinson and Fisher’s in 1899. This especially holds 
good in connection with engravings after Cosway and Downman, 
whose graceful delineations more readily lent themselves to the 
manipulation of the colour printer than did those of Reynolds 
and Romney. These variations in prices were especially marked at 
the sale of the Hon. Ashley Ponsonby’s collection of Bartolozzi 
engravings, at Christie’s, in March 1897. The price of a print in 
colours may be reckoned as approximately three times more than 
that of a proof, e.g. an open letter proof of the engraving of Down- 
man’s ‘ Duchess of Devonshire’ was nineteen anda half guineas ; two 
in colours of the same sold for fifty-nine guineas and sixty-six guineas 
respectively ; an open letter proof of the same artist’s portrait of Lady 
Duncannon was appraised at seventeen guineas, whilst two in colours 
fetched thirty-nine guineas and eighty-eight guineas respectively. 

But the passion for coloured prints manifests itself most con- 
spicuously in the rustic scenes after George Morland. The prints of 
these were published at about 7s. 6d. each; their immediate popu- 
larity was such that from 1780 to about 1813, about 400 different 
subjects were engraved, chiefly by W. Ward, G. Keating, and J. R. 
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Smith. The prices here again vary considerably between the plain 
and the coloured—the ‘ Story of Letitia,’ for instance, by J. R. Smith, 
varies from about 35s. the set of six plain, to at least 120/. when 
printed in colours. Many of the single prints after this artist run 
well into three figures, as, for instance, W. Ward’s engraving known 
as ‘ Contemplation,’ which, printed in colours, sold in April last for 
240 guineas. 

Print collecting has never ‘loomed’ so largely in the eyes of 
collectors as during the season which has just closed. For a good 
many years it has enjoyed considerable popularity, and if prices have 
been becoming more and more prohibitive for the finest examples of 
the first states and for coloured prints, there yet remains much that 
is both inexpensive and interesting for the less wealthy connoisseur 


to collect. 
W. Roserts, 





BEAU NASH 


RicHARD NasH was born at Swansea in the year 1674; he was the 
son of Richard Nash, who, as partner in a glass house, had earned 
sufficient to give his son an excellent education. It is a matter of 
small account who were the parents, or what was the education, of 
a man who owed so little of his advancement to either. He seldom 
boasted of family or learning, and his father’s circumstances were so 
little known that it was thought the splendid beau had dropped from 
the clouds ready dressed and powdered. Dr. Cheyne used to affirm 
that Nash had no father. The Duchess of Marlborough, as rude a 
creature as himself, one day rallying him in public company upon 
the obscurity of his birth, compared him to Gil Blas, who was 
ashamed of his father. ‘No, Madam!’ replied Nash; ‘I seldom 
mention my father in company, not because I have any reason to be 
ashamed of him, but because he has some reason to be ashamed of me.’ 
His mother was the niece of Colonel Poyer, who was killed by Oliver 
Cromwell while defending Pembroke Castle against the rebels. 

Mankind has proved its folly most ludicrously in its respect for a 
man’s coat. He is something of a wise man who is alive to the 
advantage of being well dressed; for example, some of the most 
illustrious and wisest of men have been dandies of the first water. 
King Solomon was one and Alexander the Great was another; but 
there never was a more despotic monarch, nor one more entirely 
obeyed by his subjects, than the King of Bath, who won his dominions 
by the cut of his coat. 

After Carmarthen Grammar School, Nash matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford. There he soon showed that, though much might be 
expected from his genius, nothing could be hoped from his industry. 

His first attempt to give himself notoriety was his assiduity in 
intrigue with girls, who, in the precincts of every university, possess- 
ing some beauty, some coquetry, and little fortune, lie upon watch for 
every amorous youth more inclined to make love than to study. Our 
hero was quickly in the mazes of an intrigue of this kind, before he 
was seventeen. He offered marriage and was accepted, but the tutors 
prevented his happiness or his misery, and he was sent home from 
college with good advice to him, and proper instruction to his father. 

Nature had by no means formed Nash for a beau gargon. His 
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person was large, clumsy, and awkward; his features were harsh, 
strong, and peculiarly irregular; yet even with these disadvantages 
he made love and was universally admired by the fair sex because he 
possessed at least some requisites of a lover. He had assiduity, 
flattery, and fine clothes, and as much wit as the ladies he addressed. 
A saying of his was, ‘ Wit, flattery, and fine clothes are enough to 
debauch a nunnery.’ This is certainly a fouler calumny than Pope’s: 


Every woman is at heart a rake. 


A man who knows his power over the fair sex is generally their 
follower for the rest of his life; each triumph makes him the more 
eager for another, and thus he proceeds conquering and conquered 
to the closing of the scene. The army seemed to offer most opportu- 
nities for the development of these gallantries. Old Nash’s foolish 
desire was to make his son a gentleman, and he made another mis- 
take by the purchase of a pair of colours for his promisingson. But 
the son soon found that a red coat without liberal cash would not 
procure the fair sex, and that the profession of arms encroached on 
the hours he wished to apply to these softer purposes. He there- 
fore reverts to the law, and is entered at the Middle Temple in 1693. 
Here he rose to the very summit of second-rate luxury, and became a 
fashionable recherché, being one of those always called good company, 
a professional dandy amongst the élégants; yet his gay life without 
visible means of existence made some suspect him of being a high- 
wayman. In this way Mr. Nash spent some years about town, till at 
last his genteel appearance, his constant civility, and still more his 
assiduity, gained him the notice of several persons qualified to lead 
the fashion both by birth and fortune. To gain the friendship of 
young nobility little more is required than much submission and 
very fine clothes. He was early in life well alive to the weakness of 
humanity in this respect ; he brought a person genteelly dressed to 
every assembly, he was universally approved, and assurance gave 
him an air of elegance and ease. 

When he gave in his accounts to the Masters of the Temple, 
amongst other items he charged was one ‘ For making one man happy 
101.’ An explanation was demanded. 

‘Come hither, young man,’ said the Benchers coolly ; ‘ whereunto 
this deficit ?’ 

‘Pri’thee, good masters,’ quoth Nash, ‘that 10/. was spent on 
making a man happy.’ 

‘Young Sir, pri’thee explain.’ 

‘Odds donners,’ quoth Nash; ‘the fellow said that his wife and 
bairns were starving, and that would make him the happiest man 
sub sole, and on such an occasion as His Majesty’s accession, how 
could I refuse him ?’ 

Nash added that, if they did not choose to acquiesce in his charges, 
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he was ready to refund the money. The masters, struck with such 
an uncommon instance of good nature, publicly thanked him for his 
benevolence, and desired that the sum might be doubled as a proof 
of their satisfaction. 

He was chosen by the Middle Temple to superintend the pageant 
that was exhibited before William the Third in 1695, in which he ac- 
quitted himself so skilfully that the King offered to knight him. Nash 
evaded the honour with the remark, ‘If your Majesty is pleased to 
make me a knight, I wish to be one of your poor knights of Windsor, 
for then I shall have a fortune at least able to support my title.’ 
He is said to have been subsequently offered this honour by Queen 
Anne, simultaneously with Sir William Reed, the empirical oculist, 
but he again declined. 

Mr. Nash had some merit and some virtues. He was nota brilliant, 
but yet an easy companion. He never forgot good manners so far 
as to go in a dirty shirt to disgrace the table of a patron or friend. 
These qualifications made the furniture of his head, but for his heart 
that seemed an assemblage of the virtues which display an honest 
benevolent mind, and the vices that spring from too much good 
nature. He pitied every creature’s distress, but lacked prudence in 
the relief thereof. He often spoke falsehoods, but never were any of 
his harmless tales tinctured by malice. 

In that age, a fellow of high humour would drink no wine but 
what was strained through his mistress’s kerchief. He would eat a 
pair of her shoes tossed up in a fricassee, and he would even run naked 
about the town to divert the ladies. The age of such kind of wit as 
this is most distant from wisdom. 

Mr. Nash, between 1695 and 1705, must have been reduced to 
strange expedients in quest of a livelihood. A favourite resource was 
the acceptance of extraordinary wagers. Being at York and having 
lost all his money, some of his friends promised to equip him with 
fifty guineas, upon this proviso, that he would stand at the great door 
of the Minster, attired only in a blanket, as the people were coming 
out of the church. To this he agreed, but the Dean passing out 
knew him. ‘What!’ cried the divine, ‘ Mr. Nash in a masquerade ?’ 
*‘ Only a Yorkshire penance, Mr. Dean, for keeping bad company,’ says 
Nash, pointing to his companions. 

Some time after this he won a wager of still greater consequence, 
by riding stark naked through a village upon acow’s back. This was 
then thought a harmless frolic; at present it would be looked upon 
with detestation. Of the costume of Godiva even our first parent 
was rather ashamed. ‘To the gaming-tables he was soon indebted for 
a handsome addition to his income, and his love of gambling drew 
him to Bath in 1705. 

Queen Anne’s visit for her health, in 1703, had rendered Bath 
fashionable as a health resort, and the city became in some measure 
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frequented by people of distinction, from the time the blessed 
countenance of the portly Queen smiled upon the pigsties. The 
leisured classes flocked thither ; amongst them we may mention Lord 
Chesterfield, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Lord and Lady Hervey, 
the Duke of Wharton, Congreve, and all the little great of the day 
thronged thither rather to kill time than to cure imaginary 
complaints. The company was numerous enough to form country 
dances upon the bowling-green; they were amused by a fiddle and 
hautboy. In fine weather they sauntered in the grove between rows 
of sycamore trees. 

Arrangements for the comforts of those who visited the springs 
were entirely deficient ; the lodgings exorbitant, mean, and dirty ; the 
sedan chairmen were rude and barbarous, while duels were of frequent 
occurrence. There was no assembly, no code of etiquette or of 
dress ; men smoked in the presence of ladies, who took tea in a canvas 
booth ; the gentlemen appeared at the dance in topboots, and the 
ladies in white aprons. Captain Webster, the same as described by 
Mr. Lucas in the Book of Gamesters, by which it seems that Bath was 
a retreat for men of that class, had tried before Nash came to improve 
matters by establishing a series of subscription balls: but he was 
killed in a duel. Nash resolved to correct all this, and being inge- 
nious, with a capacity for organising, he obtained a paramount influence 
amongst the visitors. He understood rank and precedence from 
former intercourse with people of that position in town, and he was 
the enemy of rudeness, regarded by the nobility as an inoffensive 
useful companion, while their imitators looked upon him as a person of 
great good breeding and fine sense. Thus society became fond of 
ranking him as one of themselves, and Beau Nash became the fashion- 
able companion, the arbiter elegantiarum, master of the ceremonies, 
and he was unanimously hailed as King of Bath. 

He obtained the goodwill of the corporation and engaged a good 
band of music; then by means of subscriptions of one guinea, after- 
wards raised to two guineas per annum, by his direction, Thomas 
Harrison erected a handsome Assembly House for the company to take 
tea, chocolate, or to game in. Hitherto they had been obliged to 
assemble in the booth for these purposes. His dominion being now 
secure, like a king he resolved to give his subjects a law, and a code 
of rules was put up accordingly in the Pump Room written by Nash 
himself. And all was put under the care of an officer called the 
‘Pumper.’ New houses of a more ambitious and ornamental type 
were built. In 1706 Nash raised 18,000/. by subscription for repair- 
ing and making the roads about the city. He also conducted a 
successful crusade against the practice of habitually wearing swords, 
duelling, informalities of dress, promiscuous smoking, the incivilities 
of chairmen, and the miseries of the lodgings. His laws were so 
strictly enforced at Bath, that when Princess Amelia requested to 
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have one more dance after 11 0’ clock, Nash replied that the laws of 
Bath, like those of Lycurgus, were unalterable. Persons of inferior 
rank were severely dealt with. The Duchess of Queensberry came 
one night tothe Assembly Room ina white apron. Nash approached 
her Grace, and, with gestures of profoundest respect, untied and 
removed the apron, saying that it was only fit for an Abigail. The 
Duchess asked his acceptance of the apron when he had taken it off, 
which was made of the costliest lace, and worth 500 guineas. The 
men were not so submissive when the M.C. turned into ridicule every 
gentleman who appeared in the Assembly Room in boots; he would 
walk up to him and say in a loud voice, ‘Sir, I think you have forgot 
your horse.’ The corporation hung his portrait by Hoare in the 
pump room between the busts of Newton and Pope, which called forth 
Chesterfield’s epigram :— 

This picture plac’d the busts between 

Gives Satyr all his strength ; 


Wisdom and wit are little seen, 


But folly at full length. 


The method of taking the Bath waters was somewhat strange, or 
would be thought sonow. The patients were awakened at a very early 
hour, arrayed in special canvas garments, and conveyed in a sedan 
chair straight to the bath. They were then handed a tray on which 
were placed their snuffbox, sweetmeats, and sundries, for their diversion 
while paddling in the hot springs. After some time they were con- 
veyed back to their lodgings. 

Nash now had his levée, flatterers, buffoons, and even dedicators. 
His vanity grew in proportion. He habitually travelled in a vulgarly 
regal state, in a post chariot flaming with heraldry and drawn by six 
greys, with outriders, running footmen, and French horns. His 
dress was covered with the most expensive embroidery and gold lace, 
while his bead was adorned with an immense cream-coloured beaver 
hat. 

In 1737 his reputation suffered considerably by his failure to 
obtain a commission from Wiltshire, lessee of the Assembly Rooms, on 
winnings at gaming tables, the Court deciding that the compact was 
immoral, By the Act of 1740 severe penalties were enacted against 
all games of chance, yet Nash manages to evade this law by the 
invention of new games, amongst which one called E.O. was most 
popular ; but in 1745 a more stringent law was passed. 

The old Duchess Sarah of Marlborough conceived a particular 
friendship for Nash, which lasted during her life. She consults him 
about her private affairs, such as letting leases, building bridges, or 
forming canals, which were often carried out under his guidance, 
but she advised with him most particularly in purchasing liveries for 
footmen, a business she evidently thought his genius best adapted to. 
The following is one of her letters :— 
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To Mr. Nash at Bath. 


Blenheim, the 18th of September, 1724, 


Mr. Jennens will give you an account how little time I have in my power, my 
excuse for not thanking you sooner for bespeaking the cloth, which I am sure will 
be good since you order it. Pray ask Mrs, Jennens concerning the cascade, 
which will satisfy your doubts; she saw it playing beautifully for at least six 
hours together. It runs enough to cover all the stones, and is a hundred feet 
broad, which is much greater breadth than any other cascade in England, and 
this will be better when quite repaired; this water is a great addition to the 
place, the lake being thirty acres, out of which the cascade comes and falls into 
the canal that goes through the bridge, it makes that look as if it were necessary, 
which before seemed so otherwise. 

I am, 
Your most humble servant, 
S. Mariporovex, 


Though such a frequenter of the gaming table, Nash’s heart was 
not corrupt; he was generous, humane, and honourable. In his 
extensive humanity few exceeded him; none felt pity more strongly, 
and none made greater efforts to relieve the distressed. The reigning 
and fashionable virtue of the age was charity. It may be spreading 
the fame of Mr. Nash too widely to say that he was the cause of 
introducing this noble emulation amongst the rich, but certain it is 
that no man ever relieved the distress of so many as he. Whenever 
unable to relieve a wretch who sued for help he has been often seen 
to shed tears. A gentleman of broken fortunes, one day standing 
behind his chair as he was playing a game of picquet for 2001., 
observing with what indifference he won the money, whispered these 
words to another standing by: ‘ Heavens! how happy would that 
money make me!’ Nash, overhearing him, clapped the money into 
his hand and cried ‘Go and be happy.’ 

He is to be praised for warning young ladies against adventurers 
like himself, and for the attentive care he showed to them when 
under his escort. The humorous author of the anonymous Life of 
Quin describes Nash as entirely original. ‘There was a whimsical 
refinement in his dress, person, and behaviour, which was habitual 
to and sat so easily on him that no stranger who ever came to Bath 
expressed any surprise at his uncommon manner and appearance.’ 
Many of his sayings have found their way into familiar collections. 
He was notorious as a scoffer at religion, and was on one occasion 
effectually silenced by John Wesley. He erected an obelisk to 
celebrate the recovery of the Prince of Wales, for which he induced 
Pope to write the inscription, and he received from the Prince a gold 
enamelled snuffbox as a recognition. He erected another obelisk 
to commemorate the recovery of the Prince of Orange, the deformed 
husband of the eldest daughter of King George the Second, also from 
drinking the Bath waters. 
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AN EPISODE ON BEAU NASH 


Yet here no confusion, no tumult is known, 

Fair order and beauty establish their throne ; 

Fair order and beauty, and just regulation, 

Support all the works of this ample creation. 

For this, in compassion to mortals below, 

The gods, their peculiar favour to show, 

Sent Hermes to Bath in the shape of a Beau; 

That grandson of Atlas came down from above 

To bless all the regions of pleasure and love ; 

To lead the fair nymph through the various maze, 

Bright Beauty to marshal, his love and his praise, 

To govern, improve, and adorn the gay scene, 

By the Graces instructed and Cyprian Queen : 

As when in a garden delightful and gay, 

Where Flora is wont all her charms to display, 

The sweet hyacinthus with pleasure we view 

Contend with narcissus in delicate hue ; 

The gard'ner industrious trims out his border, 

Puts each odoriferous plant in its order. 

Long reigned the great Nash, this omnipotent lord, 

Respected by youth, and by parents ador’d ; 

For him not enough at a ball to preside, 

The unwary and beautiful nymph would he guide, 

Oft tell her a tale, how the credulous maid 

By man, by perfidious man, is betrayed, 

Taught Charity’s hand to relieve the distrest, 

While tears have his tender compassion exprest. 

But alas! he is gone and the city can tell 

How in years and in glory lamented he fell ; 

Then perish his picture, his statue decay 

A tribute more lasting the Muses shall pay. 

If true what philosophers all will assure us 

Who dissent from the doctrine of great Epicurus, 

That the spirit’s immortal ; as poets allow, 

If life’s occupations are followed below ; 

In reward of his labours, his virtue and pains, 

He is footing it now in th’ Elysian plains, 

Indulg’d, as a token of Proserpine’s favour, 

To preside at her balls in a cream-coloured beaver ; 

Then peace to his ashes—our grief be supprest 

Since we find such a pheenix has sprung from his nest ; 

Kind Heaven has sent us another professor 

Who follows the steps of his great predecessor. 
Anstey’s New Bath Guide. 


A clergyman brought his family to Bath, that his wife who 
laboured under a lingering disorder might try the benefit of the hot 
wells. He was a very poorly paid parson indeed; the expenses soon 
lessened the poor man’s finances—so much so that his clothes were 
sold, piece by piece, to provide relief for his large family of young 
children ; he became so shabby that from the number of holes in his 
coat and stockings Nash gave him the name of Dr. Cullender. Our 
Beau, it seems, was rude enough to make a jest of poverty, though he 
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had sensibility enough to relieve it. The poor clergyman combated 
with his distresses with great fortitude, and, instead of attempting to 
solicit relief, he endeavoured to conceal them. His living was thirty 
pounds a year. The poor man’s circumstances were at last com- 
municated to Nash, who there and then undertook to relieve him. 
He began a subscription by five guineas given by himself, and made 
the occasion of a public tea-drinking at Harrison’s the opportunity 
of asking aid from the visitors. Two hundred guineas were collected 
in less than two hours, and the poor family were raised from direst 
distress to affluence. The poor woman recovered through the 
influence of this bounty more so than by the waters or physician. 
Nash’s good office did not here end; through his influence a noble- 
man gave the doctor a living of 160/. a year, which made their 
happiness permanent. 

The huge basin formed by the river Avon, and completely 
supplied with a natural gush of hot water, gave an opportunity of 
doing a public good, and no instance of Mr. Nash’s bounty does him 
more credit than the establishment of a hospital in Bath, with the 
help of Dr. Oliver. By this institution the diseased poor might 
recover health. It was one of those well-guided charities in which 
reason was supported by prudence. This hospital was erected, fitted 
up, and completed in 1742 for the reception of 110 patients, mostly 
paralytical and leprous. We cannot leave the subject of Nash’s 
benevolence without recording that in his old age, when at last 
grown too poor to give relief, he gave all he had, a tear; when 
incapable of relieving the agonies of the wretched, he attempted to 
relieve his own by a flood of sorrow. 

Nash had no great wit; the smartest things recorded are against 
him. One day in the grove he joined some fine ladies, and asking 
one of them, who was crooked, whence she came, she replied, 
‘Straight from London.’ ‘Confound me, Madam,’ said he, ‘ then 
you must have been damnably warped by the way.’ 

She soon, however, had ample revenge. The following evening he 
joined her company and, with a sneer and a bow, asked her if she knew 
her catechism, and could tell him the name of Tobit’s dog. ‘ His 
name, Sir, was Nash,’ replied the lady, ‘ and an impudent dog he was.’ 

Dr. Clarke was one day conversing with Locke and certain 
other learned companions with his customary freedom, gaiety, and 
cheerfulness ; in the midst of their mirth, the Doctor from the 
window saw Nash’s chariot stop at his door. ‘ Boys, boys,’ he cried, 
‘let us now be wise, for here is a fool coming in.’ 

His habits were very abstemious; though his table was well 
served, it was only with plain dishes. Boiled chicken and: roasted 
breast of mutton were his favourite dishes, and he was very fond of a 
small sort of potatoes which he called English pineapples, and generally 
ate them as others do fruit after dinner. He drank good small 
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beer, with or without a glass of wine in it. He usually supped 
about nine o'clock and then went to bed; which habit induced Dr. 
Cheney to tell him jestingly, ‘that he lay down like other brutes 
when he had filled his belly.’ ‘ Very true,’ replied Nash, ‘ and this 
prescription I had from my neighbour’s cow, who is a better physician 
than you, and a superior judge of plants, notwithstanding that you 
have written so learnedly on the vegetable diet.’ 

Beau Nash like Beau Fielding and Beau Brummell was to expiate 
his contemptible vanity in an old age of obscurity, want and misery. 
As he grew old, he grew insolent, and seemed insensible to the pain 
he gave to others by his coarse repartees. He was no longer the 
gay, thoughtless, idly industrious creature he once was. The evening 
of his life grew cloudy, nothing but poverty lay in the prospect 
beforehim. Abandoned by the great, whom he had so long served, he 
was obliged to fly to those of humbler stations for protection, and 
began to need that charity which he had never refused to any, and 
to learn that a life of gaiety finds an inevitable end in misery and 
regret. It was said that Mr. Quin, the actor, tried to supplant him 
as Master of the Ceremonies, which Nash believed, and he grew ruder 
and testier. There is evidence that there was ground for this sus- 
picion in letters of Quin written from Bath, in which he says, ‘ Old 
beaux Knash had mead himself so disagreeable to all the company.’ 

A new generation sprung up to which Nash was a stranger; his 
splendour gradually waned. Neglect filled him with bitterness, and 
he lost thereby the remainder of his popularity. His income now 
became very precarious, so that the Corporation voted him an 
allowance of ten guineas to be paid him on the first Monday in each 
month. He long occupied a house known as Garrick’s Head, subse- 
quently occupied by Mrs. Delaney, but he died in a smaller one 
near by. 

Nash, though past the power of giving or receiving pleasure, was 
incapable of turning from his former manner of life; tottering with 
age, he would ever be an unwelcome guest at the assemblies of the 
young and gay. It was an object of pity to hear him at almost 
ninety settling the fashion of a lady’s cap, or assigning her a place in 
the country dance; to see him, unmindful of the respect due to his 
venerable self, toasting demireps, or entertaining the lewd and idle, a 
satire on humanity. 

An anecdote recorded of Beau Nash relates to a giddy youth 
who had resigned his fellowship at Oxford to bring his fortune to 
Bath, and, without the smallest skill, he won a considerable sum ; 
following it up he added 4,000/. to his former capital. Nash one 
night invited him to supper, and offered to give him fifty guineas to 
forfeit twenty every time he lost two hundred at one sitting. The 
young man refused, and was at last undone. 

The Duke of B loved play to distraction. One night, 
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chagrined at a heavy loss, he pressed Nash to tie him up from deep 
play in future. The Beau accordingly gave his Grace 100 guineas 
on condition that he received 10,000 guineas whenever he lost that 
amount at one sitting. The Duke soon lost 8,000 at Hazard, and he 
was going to throw for 3,000 more, when Nash caught the dice box 
and entreated the peer to reflect on the penalty if he lost. The 
Duke desisted for a time; but ere long, losing considerably at 
Newmarket, he willingly paid the penalty. 

When the Ear! of T was a youth he was passionately fond of 
play. Nash undertook to cure him. Conscious of his superior skill 
he engaged the Earl in single play. His Lordship lost his estate, 
equipage, everything! Our generous gamester returned all, only 
stipulating for the payment of 5,000/. whenever he might think 
proper to demand it. Some time after his Lordship’s death, Nash’s 
affairs being on the wane, he demanded it of his heirs, who paid it 
without hesitation. 

Nash one day complained to the Earl of Chesterfield of his il 
luck. ‘ Would you believe it, my lord,’ said he, ‘that damned bitch, 
Fortune, no Jater than last night, tricked me out of five hundred 
guineas? Is it not surprising that my luck should never turn, and 
that I should thus be eternally mauled?’ The Earl replied, ‘ I don’t 
wonder at your losing money, Nash, but all the world is surprised 
whence you get it to lose.’ 

In a word, there have been worse men and greater fools; and we 
may ask whether those who obeyed and flattered him were not more 
contemptible than Beau Nash himself. 

In his lonely old age and adversity, the clergy sent him frequent 
calls to repentance and reformation, but their asperity abated the 
effect ; they threatened him with hell-fire and brimstone, for what he 
had long been taught to think of as foibles and not as vices. These 
ill-advised admonitions stung him, but they did not reform him; 
they made him morose, but they did not make him pious. Thedose 
was too strong for the patient, for the aged require as much tender 
consideration as the sucking babe. Nash should have been met with 
smiles and gently allured into reformation, if indeed he was criminal. 
But, in the name of piety, what was there criminal in his conduct ? 

With his thoughts still hanging on a receding world, the poor 
unsuccessful gamester husbanded the wasting moments with an 
increased desire to continue the game, eagerly wishing for one more 
happy throw. But the wary old Beckoner called, and Nash was 
forced to obey. Death claimed him—and much good it got out of 
him. He died at his house in St. John’s Court, Bath, on the 3rd of 
February, 1761, aged eighty-seven years. There are few beaux who 
have lived so long. 

His death was most sincerely regretted in Bath; the Mayor and 
Corporation voted 501. for a public funeral. The corpse, after laying 
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four days in the house, was conveyed to the Abbey Church with 
great pomp ; it was preceded by the charity children walking two and 


two, the girls first, then the boys, singing a solemn occasional hymn 
as follows :— 
1 
Most unhappy are we here, 
Full of sin and full of fear, 
Ever weary, ne’er at rest, 
When, O Lord, shall we be blest ? 
2 
Earth’s a clog, a pageant life 
Fill’d with folly, guilt, and strife ; 
Till we all unite in Thee 
With ourselves we disagree. 


3 
What’s our comfort here below ? 
Empty bubble, transient show ; 
Wrap’t in the body’s vile disguise, 
None truly is until he dies. 

4 


Here we dwell, but not at home, 
To other worlds ordained to roam ; 
Yet still we seek for joys that waste, 
Fleeting as the vernal blast. 

5 
Lord, remove these shadows hence, 
Give us faith instead of sense, 
Teach us here in life to die 
That we may live eternally. 


Then followed the City music and his own band sounding a dirge, 
three clergymen preceding the coffin, the pall supported by the 
aldermen ; following were the Masters of the Assembly Rooms, the 
beadles of the hospital, and lastly the poor patients themselves ; lame, 
emaciated, feeble, they followed their old benefactor to the grave, 
lamenting themselves in him. 

The house-tops were covered with people and the streets were 
thronged. The awfulness of the solemnity made the deepest im- 
pression on the minds of the distressed spectators. The peasant 
ceased from his toil, the ox rested from the plough, and the muffled 
bells rung a peal of Bob Major. 

In Bath Abbey may be seen the tablet bearing an epitaph by 
Dr. Harington. A long epitaph was also composed by Dr. William 
Oliver, Nash’s old friend; and an elaborate ‘Epitaphium Ricardi 
Nash,’ by Dr. William King. 

CHARLES WILKINS. 


Tr 2 
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THE CIDER INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND 


THE cultivation of cider apples and perry pears and the promotion of 
the industry of cider and perry making have engaged the attention 
of practical men and men of science in France to a far greater 
extent than has been the case in England. The literature of the 
subject in French is full, exhaustive, and up to date. The only 
works in English that have been published of late years are the 
Herefordshire Pomona and its abridgment entitled Apples and 
Pears as Vintage Fruits. These books were written nearly twenty 
years ago, and copies are difficult to obtain, as both are out of print. 

M. Truelle, the learned chemist of Calvados, as he is styled by 
his compatriots—a voluminous writer himself on all matters relating 
to the industry of cidermaking—divides the great mass of publica- 
tions which forms the pomological literature of France into two 
periods, the first descriptive and empirical, the second, and the most 
important, analytical and experimental. The latter, which com- 
prises all the latest and most scientific works on the subject, 
commences about thirty years ago with the writings of Hauchecorne 
and de Boutteville, and includes works by Power, Lechartier, 
Andouard, Hérissant, Hubert, and Séguin, besides numerous books, 
pamphlets, and reports by M. Truelle himself. There are also two 
periodicals devoted to the cider industry—Le Cidre, established in 
1888, and Le Cidre et le Poiré, established in the following year, 
both of which are flourishing publications. 

French pomologists have not, however, limited their efforts to pro- 
mote fruit culture and the industry of cidermaking to the written word. 
The two societies which united in getting up the International 
Congress of Cidermakers held in the Congress Hall at the Paris 
Exhibition in October last, which I had the honour to attend as a 
representative of Great Britain—namely, the French Pomological 
Association (formerly known as the Pomological Association of the 
West) and the Pomological Syndicate—have endeavoured, by means 
of annual conferences and exhibitions of fruit and cider, to draw public 
attention to the importance of the industry as a branch of agriculture, 
to discover and make known the best varieties of cider ard perry 
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fruit, and the best methods of making and preserving their liquid 
products. As compared with what has been done in England, one 
would say that these societies have, with the gratuitous assistance of 
several eminent members of them, achieved a large measure of 
success. 

No one could visit the grand show of cider fruit in the Salle des 
Fétes in the grounds of the Exhibition without being impressed by 
the fact that there must be a number of persons engaged in the fruit 
and cider industry who have been at great pains to investigate and 
improve the quality of cider fruit. Not only were the collections 
large, but they were arranged and classified in such a manner as to 
convey the impression that those who were responsible for them 
were fully aware of the importance of the industry of which the fruit 
constituted the raw material. To each variety of apple and pear was 
affixed a card giving not merely its name, but in all but a few excep- 
tional cases a full description of the tree, its growth and character, the 
nature of the soil in which it grew, and an analysis of the juice. The 
exhibitors were mainly nurserymen and pomological and agricultural 
societies, some consisting of over 3,000 members, which showed 
collections of fruit from districts covered by the societies and 
grown by the members, and therefore representative of the best 
kinds of vintage fruit peculiar to and suited to such districts 
respectively. 

At the instance and with the assistance of many of these societies 
experimental orchards have been established in several Departments. 
Thus the Syndicat de la Guerche, the Ferme Ecole des Trois Croix, 
and the Société de Beauvais in Ile et Vilaine, and other societies in 
the Departments of Aisne and Oise have founded orchards for the 
special study of apples and pears for the press, and have distributed 
grafts of the best varieties throughout the cider-producing districts 
of France. Moreover, the eminent pomologists I have named—in 
particular MM. Truelle and Lechartier—have analysed free of cost 
hundreds of varieties of cider and perry fruit and recorded results 
extending over a long period of years. In M. Truelle’s book, L’Art 
de reconnaitre les Fruits de Pressoir (Pommes et Povres), which may 
be regarded as a standard work on the subject, he has fully described 
the trees, the fruit, and the analysis of the juice of over 300 sorts of 
cider apples and 100 sorts of perry pears. Nor must I omit to 
mention the investigations into those abstruse, and as yet but 
partially understood, subjects, yeasts and the fermentations produced 
by them, by such learned inquirers as MM. Duclaux and Andouard 
and many other co-workers with them. These savants, availing 
themselves largely no doubt of the labours and discoveries of foreign 
scientists, especially in Germany, have endeavoured with some 
success to trace the causes of those changes, familiar to all practical 
cidermakers, which occur in both cider and perry during fermentation, 
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and thereby to impart to the manufacture of these liquors a degree of 
exactitude unattainable hitherto. 

Yet notwithstanding the efforts of associations, of private persons 
and scientific investigators, it has long been felt by the leading 
authorities on the subject in France that these efforts have been too 
desultory and disconnected to have much effect in inducing the bulk 
of cidermakers to abandon old and slovenly methods in favour of 
newer and more cleanly, or to adopt improvements in the process of 
manufacture suggested by the investigations of men of science into 
the causes of fermentation. 

Thus in a paper on the culture of cider fruits in Brittany, laid 
before the International Congress of Cidermakers held last October, 
Frére Martial, of the Institute of Ploérmel, speaking of cider, says : 

Brittany cider, like all cider whencesoever it may come, is good in proportion 
to the care that has been bestowed on it. With shame we are obliged to admit 
that the cider of Brittany in general is a detestable drink. But Normandy, as 
well as Maine and Picardy, can say the same. I must, however, hasten to add 


that this is mainly due to bad manufacture and to methods of keeping cider, where 
any are adopted at all, of a most primitive kind. 


That excellent cider is made in France where improved methods 
are followed I can personally testify. About six years ago I attended 
by invitation a Congress of the Pomological Association of the West 
held at Saint-Brieuc in Brittany, and through the kindness of the late 
Vicomte de Lorgeril, the president of the society, Iwas enabled to 
bring back with me two dozen bottles of different varieties of cider 
of the previous year. These were subsequently compared with 
samples of Herefordshire cider of acknowledged merit, and were 
found to be little inferior even to the best of the latter. 

It is now some fourteen years since the necessity for the 
establishment of pomological stations in the cider districts of France 
where all matters which concern the cider industry—from the selection 
and cultivation of the fruit to the last processes of fermentation and 
preservation of the cider in cask and bottle—could be continuously 
and systematically carried on was first formulated and insisted on in 
a resolution unanimously passed at a Congress of the Pomological 
Society of the West held in Havre. Although in subsequent years 
the subject was brought forward and discussed at meetings of various 
pomological associations and similar resolutions passed, it was not 
until last year that the French Government was induced to take the 
matter up. In May 1899 the National Agricultural Society of 
France—after considering a report by M. Truelle on the systems of 
instruction in the cultivation of the apple tree and the manufacture 
of cider in France and in foreign countries, in which he showed how 
much more progress had been made in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria-Hungary, thanin France—resolved that the public authorities, 
and especially the Minister of Agriculture, should afford facilities for 
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instruction in the above subjects by the establishment of a station 
for pomological research in one of the cider-producing districts of 


France. 
As a consequence of this resolution M. le Comte de Saint-Quentin, 


deputy for the Department of Calvados, brought the subject forward 
in the Chamber of Deputies in February of last year. M. de Saint- 
Quentin’s arguments were such as might now be advanced with even 
more force and propriety on behalf of the cider industry of England 
than they were then on behalf of the cider industry of France. I 
therefore make no apology for citing a somewhat lengthy extract 
from his speech. 


I desire [said he] to point out to the Minister of Agriculture an omission that 
exists in our agricultural laboratories. It is not only wine that we produce in 
France, but cider also—(‘ Very good! Very good!’)—yet although for many years 
we have multiplied cur efforts and our encouragements in regard to the production 
and manufacture of wine, we have done nothing, so far as I know, to help the pro- 
duction and manufacture of cider. 

We have appointed three general inspectors and have created one national and 
three practical schools of vine culture ; we have established experimental stations 
at Cognac, Narbonne, Montpellier, and Nimes ; and, quite lately, we have decided 
to have a station at Toulouse ; so that when the Budget is voted there will be six 
laboratories in France for the wine industry. At this moment there is not a single 
pomological station in existence, notwithstanding that we are face to face with an 
average production of cider of 13 million hectolitres of the value of from 150 to 
200 million francs. (Loud cheers.) 

Although I should be the first to acknowledge that we produce excellent cider 
in France, I must admit that in regard both to its manufacture and preservation 
we have no scientific data whatever. All the men of science, best competent to 
judge, agree that we know little or nothing of the ferments of cider, and this 
although some of the most eminent of them have been engaged in researches in the 
subject. The reason why such researches have not produced the results expected 
of them is that they have been isolated, not continuous, and often interrupted 
almost as soon as begun. 

Do you know, gentlemen, where the last researches on the ferments of cider 
were made? They were made at Montpellier by;the distinguished director of the 
wine station there—M. Kayser—who brought the juice and the must all the way 
from Normandy. Just now our colleague, M. Leygue, complained that the nearest 
wine station to Toulouse was at Narbonne, a distance off of 147 kilometres, I tell 
him that Montpellier is from 800 to 900 kilometres distant from Normandy. With 
such drawbacks it is impossible for the work of research to be carried on in an 
effective manner. 

I am fully convinced, therefore, that it is essential to establish a pomological 
station in a place where all the conditions of the manufacture, the fermentation, 
and the preservation of cider can be readily and conveniently studied. 

I entreat, therefore, the Minister of Agriculture to consider this question, for 
T am sure that when he has considered it he will propose in his next Budget the 
necessary credits for the installation of such a laboratory as I demand. 

M. 1B MINISTRE DE L’AGRICULTURE: I have only one word to say in reply to 
M. de Saint-Quentin, for I agree with him in thinking that a pomological station 
in Normandy would be a most useful institution. The apple crop is indeed an im- 
portant agricultural product of that district, and a scientific establishment where 
the manufacture of cider and the improvement of cidermaking could be systemati- 
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cally studied would be of a kind to render most valuable services. It would be 
impossible, on account of the preliminary inquiries that would be necessary, to 
create the station in time to be of use against next season’s crop; but, as I have 
said, I think the establishment of such a station as is asked for not only useful but 
in a measure urgent, so that I shall consider the question without delay. I hope 
in no long time to arrive at a solution of all the points involved, and to include in 
my next Budget an estimate of the probable cost. (‘ Very good!’ from a great 
number of benches.) 


In the Senate a few weeks later a similar demand was made of 
the Minister, who, after confirming his statement in the Chamber of 
Deputies, added that he was already engaged in the organisation of 
an establishment for pomological research in Normandy. 

With regard to this I may say that at a banquet given by the 
members of the International Cider Congress on the last day of its 
proceedings I had the pleasure of sitting next to M. Deloncle, Chef 
du Cabinet of the Minister of Agriculture, who represented his 
chief on that occasion. In the course of conversation this gentle- 
man assured me that the Government were in earnest in their deter- 
mination to found an establishment of the kind asked for, and were 
then so far advanced in the matter that they hoped to open it in 
time to be of service to the cidermaking industry in the season of 
1901. 

Although there are no statistics available which would enable us 
to estimate with even an approach to accuracy the average annual 
production of cider and perry in England, it must fall far short of 
the production in France. In the ten years ending 1888 the average 
annual production of cider and perry in the latter country amounted 
to 14 million hectolitres. This average has, however, been largely 
exceeded in the last two years; the production in 1899 reaching 
nearly 21 million, and in 1900 nearly 30 million hectolitres, or over 
650 million gallons. Thus at the lowest price per hectolitre 
estimated by M. Truelle—namely, 10 francs—the value of last year’s 
output would be about 12 million pounds sterling, and at his highest 
estimate, of 15 francs per hectolitre, about 18 million pounds 
sterling—a sum comparing not insignificantly with the average 
annual value of the vineyards, which M. Truelle puts at 50 million 
pounds sterling from a produce in wine of 35 million hectolitres. 

In his evidence given before the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture some five years ago, Mr. Sampson, the then Secretary of the 
National Association of English Cidermakers, put the annual yield of 
cider in England at 554 million gallons and its value at 1,000,000%. 
I consider this, however, to be much too low an estimate now, either 
of amount or value. The demand for cider (including of course 
perry, of which a very large quantity is made in Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire) has increased enormously within 
the last five or six years, so that I should be disposed to estimate 
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the present average annual production at not less than 100 million 
gallons. This, at M. Truelle’s higher figure of something like seven- 
pence a gallon, would give a value not far short of 3,000,000/., and 
at his lower figure of nearly 2,000,000/., and I see no reason why 
the average price of cider should be lower in England than in 
France. 

At the present moment, then, the cider industry in this country 
is one of considerable value to agriculturists. But what is more 
important is that it isan industry capable of great, I might almost 
say indefinite, expansion, and I know of no other product of English 
soil of which this could be said. Some notion of what it might 
become may be formed from what it was when the population of 
these islands was scarcely one-sixth of their population to-day. John 
Evelyn, writing in the latter half of the seventeenth century, reckoned 
that in one shire alone (clearly by the context Herefordshire), within 
a compass of twenty miles, 50,000 hogsheads of cider—which he 
describes as ‘one of the most delicious and wholesome beverages in 
the world ’—were made yearly. Now, as the hogshead of Herefordshire 
and the adjoining counties holds from 100 to 110 gallons, the total 
output by the year from the comparatively small district in question 
would be at least 5,000,000 gallons. Nor was the making of cider 
confined to a few counties in the west and south-west of England. 
A well-known firm of cidermakers in Norfolk state that their business 
has been carried on there for two hundred years, and although now 
they have to go far afield for their fruit, often buying in Herefordshire 
and Somersetshire and sometimes on the Continent, it is probable that 
the business would not have been originally established in Norfolk 
unless plenty of the raw material had been at hand. 

A gentleman in Suffolk writes me word that cider has been made 
on the farm he occupies in that county continuously for 150 years. 
Dr. Beale in his celebrated pamphlet, Herefordshire Orchards a 
Pattern for All England, published about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, speaks of the cider of Essex and Kent as well known 
in his day. ‘Fifty years ago,’ writes to me a correspondent person- 
ally acquainted with the fact, ‘Surrey was quite a cider county’; and 
in Buckinghamshire, as I am informed by an elderly resident, cider 
used in his boyhood to be made on many farms for consumption by 
the labourers, though now it has been ousted by beer. The soil and 
climate of this country remain, I should suppose, much what they 
were in the seventeenth century, so that there seems no reason why, 
as the demand for genuine cider and perry increases, cider fruit may 
not be grown and put to profitable use elsewhere than in what are 
regarded as the specially cider-producing districts of the west, south- 
west, and west Midlands. 

It would not be correct to say that the cidermaking industry has 
received no encouragement or assistance from public or quasi-public 
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sources. Many agricultural societies, including the Royal and the 
Bath and West, offer prizes for cider and perry in cask and bottle; 
and the latter society gives a grant, I believe, of 1001. a year towards 
the cost of some interesting experiments carried on at Butleigh, in 
Somersetshire. The Technical Committees of the county councils 
in several of the cider-producing counties have included cider-making 
among the subjects in which they give gratuitous instruction. But 
these bodies are hampered by the difficulty of procuring competent 
teachers. In fact, they have offered to give instruction before they 
are in a position to supply an adequate number of instructors. 
Consequently the councils of no less than five counties—to wit, 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Monmouthshire, Dorsetshire, and 
latterly Gloucestershire—have had to rely on the services of one 
gentleman, Mr. J. H. Wootton, of Byford, Herefordshire. Mr. 
Wootton, who is himself a cidermaker and has frequently been a 
successful exhibitor at the Royal and other shows, is competent to 
give excellent practical advice, but it is clear that he cannot effec- 
tively cover so large an area in the short cidermaking season. 
Thus last year Mr. Wootton’s labours were confined almost exclu- 
sively to Monmouthshire and Dorsetshire. In Gloucestershire the 
efforts to promote and improve the industry by the County Council 
seem, in the words of the Director of Agriculture, to have been ‘a 
failure,’ since in the class intended to be formed. from those who 
received instruction at the instance of the Agricultural Sub-Com- 
mittee ‘not a single pupil from the county entered.’ I attribute 
this in some degree to the fact that before Mr. Wootton was engaged 
the instructor employed had committed himself to the following 
expression of opinion, which was published in a pamphlet written by 
him and issued by the County Council : 


I hope [he wrote] the day will come when all the old cider trees will be 
eliminated from the English soil, and we shall be able to make cider of the small 
fruit and deformed rejections of our eating fruit. Until we do this our cider will 
not compare with the cider made in other countries. 


Such a statement addressed to the farmers of Gloucestershire, where 
some of the best cider in this country is produced, and where the 
leading principle underlying the making of cider is acknowledged to 
be that prime cider can only be obtained from special varieties of 
apples known as cider fruit to distinguish them from table fruit, 
was alone sufficient to discredit his teaching. It also exhibited his 
ignorance of the cider made in foreign countries, for if there is one 
branch of the industry which has been more studied than another in 
France, and latterly in Germany, it is the selection and cultivation 
of varieties of apples suited for cidermaking and for little else. 
Within the compass of my ability and means I have endeavoured 
to impress on all who are interested in the cider industry, or who 
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desire to promote it, that the first thing to be done is to obtain the 
best quality of raw material for the making of cider. The public 
mind has to be disabused of the too common notion that any sort of 
apples will do for cider, and that cidermaking may be regarded ‘ as 
a means of utilising windfalls and small and inferior apples of eating 
and cooking varieties not worth sending to market,’ (I quote from a 
paper read two or three years ago before a learned Society.) To this 
end I have urged the propagation of some of the most noted varieties 
of cider fruit that through neglect threaten to become extinct. 
Some years ago I personally supplied the Organising Secretary of 
the Monmouthshire County Council with grafts of that most noted 
of all cider apples, the Old Foxwhelp; and I understand that many 
of the young trees resulting therefrom have lately been distributed 
throughout the county. Learning from Mr. Hall, the Principal of 
Wye College in Kent, that it was his intention to establish a nursery 
of cider fruit trees in the college grounds, I sent him some grafts of 

ood sorts, and others have been obtained since from Devonshire. 
Writing to me a few days ago Mr. Hall says : 


We have now a fairly representative collection of trees of English cider fruit, 
young and growing with vigour. As soon as they begin to crop we shall start a 
press and take to cidermaking seriously, holding courses of instruction when we 
have taught ourselves. I have given away a few trees to some of our Kent 
growers, and we are now ready to supply any one with grafts. It is rather slow 
work waiting for trees to grow, but till we have some vintage fruit I do not think 
it advisable to make cider. 


As yet, the most useful work done by the Technical Instruction 
Committees of the Councils of the cider-producing counties has lain 
rather in the direction of instruction in selecting, planting, culti- 
vating, training, pruning, and protection of fruit trees, than in that of 
scientific research, for the reason that the latter cannot be carried on 
without suitable buildings and appliances and a competent staff of 
highly trained men, all of which costs money, whereas the former 
can be conducted out of doors at a comparatively small outlay. The 
Technical Committee of the Herefordshire County Council has, 
through the kindness and ¢o-operation of certain landowners, lately 
obtained the use of six pomological stations in different parts of the 
county, consisting of small fruit plantations, where demonstrations 
are given from time to time by the instructor in various branches of 
fruit culture. Special instruction is also given to those who desire to 
qualify for a county council certificate, given as the result of an 
examination partly theoretical but mainly practical. Five examina- 
tions were held last season, the examiner being Mr. 8. T. Wright, the 
Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick. 
Out of eighty-seven candidates, fifty-one succeeded in obtaining 
certificates of proficiency. Besides the local demonstration grounds 
just mentioned, a central pomological station has been established 
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close to Hereford, where it is intended to conduct experiments of 
various kinds. One of the principal aims of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee being to promote the cider industry, a branch of 
agriculture of special importance to Herefordshire, a large number 
of cider and perry sorts of apples and pears have been included 
among the trees already planted at the central station. A corre- 
spondent in France to whom, with the assistance of friends, I have 
sent grafts of some of the best English varieties of cider and perry 
fruit having forwarded in return a nice collection of grafts of 
approved French sorts, these have been placed at the disposal of the 
manager of the central pomological station. Itis probable that some 
of the sorts will ultimately be found suited to our soil and climate, 
seeing that a few varieties introduced from France about twenty 
years ago Lave turned out to be valuable additions to the orchards of 
the county. 

Although, therefore, in various ways the cider industry is receiv- 
ing some help from public or quasi-public sources—help which in 
print appears more considerable than it really is—we must not run 
away with the notion that as yet any appreciable effect has been 
produced thereby on the industry as a whole, or that what we are 
doing now, even if multiplied tenfold, would place us in as good a 
position as that which our continental rivals occupy at the present 
moment. As a matter of fact, we are only just beginning to do 
what has engaged the attention of pomological and agricultural 
societies and public-spirited individuals in France for nearly a 
generation. What they have effected in that period I have en- 
deavoured to state in the earlier part of this paper; yet, although 
they are so far ahead of us in many particulars, those who are best 
acquainted with the work that has been done and the results of it 
are far from satisfied. They demand and are on the point of re- 
ceiving State aid in order that what they rightly style a great 
national industry, capable of adding to the material prosperity of the 
cultivators of the soil and becoming an increasing source of national 
wealth, may have the benefit of the scientific research from which 
the kindred industry, the wine industry, has so largely profited. 
Why are they so anxious for this assistance now? Is it because 
they dread the competition of Great Britain? Bynomeans. Great 
Britain, it is true, is included in French works among the more im- 
portant cider-producing countries of the world, but there is never a 
suggestion that we are to be feared as rivals. In any considerations 
of the kind we are left entirely out of account, because it is known 
that the industry here is in a backward condition, and that we are 
making no systematic efforts to revive it. When England is men- 
tioned at all by French speakers and writers it is generally as a country 
to which French cider may be one day profitably exported. The 
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foreign competition that is really dreaded is that of Germany in the 
present and the United States in the near future. 

Germany, the home of scientific research, has within the last few 
years devoted increasing attention to the subject of cider-yeasts and 
the fermentation caused by them; and is making, especially in the 
southern States, large plantations of cider apples obtained from 
France. The Government of the United States of America have 
recently taken a step which shows that they are alive to the value 
of the cider industry in that country, and are determined therefore 
to give it the benefit of the latest scientific discoveries and the most 
approved methods. At the close of last year I had the pleasure of 
entertaining Mr. William’ B. Alwood, Professor of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Virginia and the Director of the Agricultural Station 
there, who had been deputed by the Agricultural Department of the 
United States to make a prolonged visit to Europe for the purpose 
of studying systems of fruit culture and processes of cidermaking ; 
in particular the researches into the nature and operation of yeasts 
conducted in continental laboratories. Where did this gentleman 
find that he could spend his time most profitably—in England? 
No! In Germany. Why? Because in that country there exist 
establishments furnished with all the requisite buildings and 
appliances, where scientific researches have been for a long while past 
andare now continuously and systematically conducted by acompetent 
staff of highly trained investigators; whereas in England, with the 
exception of a small experimental station at Butleigh, in Somerset- 
shire, there are none. Indeed, during the course of Mr. Alwood’s 
stay at my house I gathered that, although consistently with his 
instructions he could not omit a visit to England, he had, as a fact, 
learned little here compared with the knowledge he had acquired on 
the Continent. Mr. Alwood has now returned to America, and I 
doubt not that the store of information scientific and practical which 
he has carried with him will in course of time lead to the 
establishment of the cider industry in the United States on a basis 
which, unless we look more sharply to our interests than we have 
hitherto, will render American cidermakers ere long our most 
formidable competitors. Mr. Alwood before he left Europe was 
good enough to write me a letter in which he expressed his views on 
the subject of scientific research, and as they so nearly coincide with 
my own I will cite a passage: 

Through the courtesy shown me by yourself and several other gentlemen, I 
have seen your ciders in the process of making, and examined the fruit and the 
different grades of ciders, and think it safe to say that to the quality of your best 
cider fruit and your climate is due the character of your ciders. And let me add 
that I find your best cider and perry superior to the great bulk of ordinary wines 
used so largely on the Continent. But now comes the question, Will the majority 


of your makers, working alone as they are at present, ever reach a satisfactorily 
high grade of product? Not for years, if ever. In England, as elsewhere, poor 
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cider is most commonly met with. The great need of this industry, as I seeit, is a 
central station in one of your best cider counties, where can be studied the whole 
subject of varieties of fruit, culture, special treatment and manner of fabrication 
for making a high-class product. Without such an effort this industry of the 
farmer will languish and be destroyed by the nondescript stuff put on the market 
ascider. This is our experience in the States, hence my mission to study this 
work in Europe; and we hope to demonstrate the utility of a central station for 
experimental research in our own future efforts. Such a station must have a fixed 
status and income, as only by the patient work of years can good results be 
achieved. The continental States are giving their help to this and the like farm 
industries, and we in America, at all events, are determined not to be outdone by 
them. 


With the example of the principal cidermaking countries of 
Europe and the United States before us, it is surely time for us, 
now that such a demand is springing up for genuine and well-made 
cider and perry, to take up the work of research in a thorough and 
systematic manner. The creation of one experimental station in 
the West Midlands, say in Herefordshire, where it would be centrally 
situated in regard to the adjoining counties of Gloucester and 
Worcester, and of another for the south-westerly counties of Somer- 
set, Dorset, and Devon, for which possibly the existing station at 
Butleigh might serve in the first instance, would not be an ex- 
pensive matter. The cost, too, would be spread over a larger area, 
and therefore be less felt if two or more counties united their 
resources in the same way that Kent and Surrey combined to found 
the Agricultural College at Wye. 

From the terms of a reply lately given by Mr. Hanbury to Sir 
James Rankin, M.P., it seems that the Board of Agriculture would 
be prepared to supplement local effort in the establishment of such 
an experimental pomological station as is needed for the proper 
development of the cider industry by a grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer. Whether they receive help from the Government or not 
depends, therefore, on the local bodies themselves. If they are 
prepared with a good scheme and some degree of financial support, 
then, as I read Mr. Hanbury’s answer, the Government are pledged 
to give them a grant in aid. If, on the contrary, they make no 
effort. to provide either money, site, or buildings, then they cannot 
expect to receive assistance from the State towards an object which 
they will not exert themselves to further. 


C. W. Rapcuirre Cooke. 





WOMEN AS HOME WORKERS 


AmoNG the many striking tendencies which may be said to charac- 
terise the dawn of the twentieth century, none is more strongly 
marked than the constant cry for remedial legislation on every con- 
ceivable subject. It is, of course, the natural swing of the pendulum 
from the principle of laissez faire which distinguished the earlier 
part of the last century, and which was, undoubtedly, carried to 
too great an extent. But many acute observers are of opinion that 
we are now going too far in the other direction, and there is no doubt 
that it behoves us all to scrutinise very carefully any fresh proposals 
of this nature which may be brought forward, especially when they 
are intended to benefit a class of workers who have no opportunity 


of making known their own views and wishes on the subject. 

In 1899, at the instigation of a body of persons called the 
Women’s Industrial Council, a Bill drawn up on the following lines 
was introduced into Parliament : 


That no occupier of a factory or workshop, or contractor employed by him, or 
other employer, shall give out work to be done at any private dwelling, unless the 
person taking the work can show a licence from the Factory Inspector stating that 
such dwelling is a fit place for the carrying on of industry without injury to the 
health of the persons employed therein. The Inspector may, at his discretion, 
grant a provisional licence, until he can visit the premises. That a schedule of 
‘he trades to which this Bill shall apply be made, the Secretary of State being 
given power to add to the list from time to time. 


And these proposals are supported by truly heartrending descriptions 
of the conditions under which the matchbox makers, the fur pullers, 
the makers of cheap furniture, and others carry on their labours in 
the East End of London. 

But, as is always the case, there is another side to the question, 
and undoubtedly there is a tendency on the part of those who urge 
further interference with the work of women to know what is good 
for them better than they know themselves. To endeavour to put 
an end to homework by legislation would be a piece of very cruel 
kindness, as well as an unjustifiable interference with the liberty of 
the subject. And the supporters of this apparently very mild 
measure do not conceal that this is the ultimate object they have in 
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view, and that the present proposal is only the thin edge of the 
wedge. Tec go at once to the root of the matter: is it better for a 
woman to starve or go to the workhouse, or worse, or to be overworked ? 
There are many women the conditions of whose lives render it 
impossible for them to go to work in factories. Women with invalid 
or disabled husbands, widows with young children, women who are 
not strong enough for the long hours and exhausting conditions of 
factory life—are they to be deprived of the power of earning an 
honest livelihood at home? Is it not, moreover, probable that if the 
mother can be at home, the children will be better looked after than 
if she is absent all day, and they are left to play in the gutter? 
A certain amount of work, even after school hours, is not bad for the 
children, and they are often proud and happy to be of use. Un- 
doubtedly there are one or two trades, notably fur pulling and 
matchbox making, in which a deplorable state of things prevails. 
But the remedy would seem to lie in the enforcement of the sanitary 
laws by the Sanitary Inspector. If a place is not fit to work in, it is 
not fit to live in, and surely it is better to compel the landlord to 
put it into proper order than to harass the unfortunate tenant by 
forbidding her to do the work by which she earns her children’s 
bread. Moreover, it is possible to see that a house is in proper 
sanitary condition ; it is not possible to regulate the hours of work 
in homes without armies of inspectors and an amount of interference 
with people in their own houses which would not be tolerated in 
other classes. 

Again, it is by no means always the case that the conditions 
under which women work at home are worse than those which prevail 
in factories. In Miss Collett’s most interesting report on the em- 
ployment of women in Bristol, she specially states that the advantage, 
as a rule, is on the side of the home worker. In the straw plait 
industry around Luton, where the President of the Luton Chamber 
of Commerce gave a most deplorable account of the state of things 
in the domestic workshops, Miss Collett’s own experience when she 
came to visit them by no means bore out these statements. She 
could obtain no proof of the alleged long hours worked. by children, 
and as to the homes, some of course were dirty, but many were, as a 
poor woman described hers, ‘littery but clean,’ and it is doubtful 
whether the family washing done in one small room is not productive 
of as much discomfort and as insanitary conditions as many kinds of 
home work. In Mr. Cooke Taylor’s able and exhaustive account of 
the modern factory system he mentions various parts of the country 
where home work is given out to be done in the villages, and, 
curiously enough, describes most opposite conditions as prevailing in 
different localities. In some ‘sweating’ is found; in others, whole 
villages depending on the labour of deft-fingered women in the 
glove trade, which is mentioned as ‘an industry which retains its 
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most pleasing features.’ It would seem that such industries, carried 
on in the country, where at least pure air and sunshine may be 
enjoyed, and where the terrible separation between class and class 
does not prevail as it does in our large towns, are by all means to be 
encouraged. It is so much easier to bring producer and consumer 
into direct communication with each other, and the success which 
has attended such efforts as those made by the Scottish and Irish 
Industries Associations, and by the Lace Association of Northampton- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, is most encouraging. One of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors writes : 


I am quite in favour of home work, and I had to visit —— (naming a small 
town in his district) unwillingly to stop it. I visited a factory some three years 
ago, when this new idea came in, and got the addresses of some of the women 
who took work home. I found one at work at 9.30 p.m., making linen collars 
given out from the factory, her mother sitting with her; the latter said that her 
daughter earned about 3s. 6d. a week extra by home work, which kept the mother 
out of the workhouse. When the owner of the factory was informed of the late 
hours, he refused to give any more work to his hands to do at home. An old 
established medical man told me this home work kept the girls off the streets. 
It is practically stopped now, as the margin of time is too small and the factory 
occupier is liable. 


In another industry the inspector writes : 


Women are allowed to work overtime in factories and workshops, but are not 
allowed to take work home. The disadvantage to the worker is obvious. She 
must hurry over her tea, and go back to the gas-lighted factory with its impure 
atmosphere. If allowed to take work home she could enjoy her tea leisurely at 
home, make use of daylight or sunshine for a walk, and do work afterwards. 


In the chain and nail making industry, now rapidly dying out, the 
women, like the men, used to rest in the heat of the day in summer, 
where the work is very exhausting, and work in the evening. 
Since the recent factory legislation restricting the hours of women’s 
work the women can no longer enjoy this alleviation of their 
labours, though the men can. Another of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
a gentleman whose knowledge of the whole subject is, I imagine, 
unrivalled, is most outspoken as to the proposed legislation : 

I am entirely in sympathy, he writes, with those who are opposed to over 
intrusive legislation in this matter. I think it would be nothing less than gross 
tyranny to dictate to respectable women how long they should practise honest 
industry in their own homes. I know that it is just the possibility of pursuing 
such an industry that enables many to lead an honest life at all; and I believe 
that to deprive them of it, and to give them the alternative of the factory or the 
streets, would be a social wrong of so grave a kind as almost in itself to counter- 


balance all the good that factory legislation has wrought during the last three- 
quarters of a century. 


In an admirable article by Miss Ada Heather Bigg which appeared in 
the pages of this Review in 1894, called ‘ The cry against home work,’ 
one point is brought out which should not be overlooked. It is the 
number of women who are now employed by those who take iu home 
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work to do all sorts of things for them, who would be thrown utterly 
out of employment if those who now utilise their services were com- 
pelled to give up their home work, and perform these duties them- 
selves. As she forcibly puts it, ‘the whole army of doorstep cleaners, 
washerwomen, odd job women, aged mothers and other dependents 
would be forced into still lower depths of the miserable struggle for 
existence.’ In our complex civilisation there are so many wheels 
within wheels, that it behoves us to be very careful how we meddle 
with its complicated machinery, remembering that it would some- 
times be better ‘ to bear those ills we have than fly to others that we 
know not of.’ 

Moreover, before we embark on legislation affecting the most 
vital interests of women, we are bound to ascertain as far as possible 
their own opinions and wishes on the subject. But we must be very 
careful to ensure that they are their own opinions and not those of 
men speaking for them; men, be it remembered, who have votes, 
while women have none. A demonstration of laundresses at which 
the hall is crowded with men, and at which fifteen out of thirty 
women present hold up their hands against the resolution in favour 
of restricting the hours of laundresses (which was said to be carried 
unanimously), is scarcely a fair test of women’s opinion on the subject. 


When first the new era of factory legislation, classing adult women with 
young persons and children, was initiated, the National Union of Working 
Women sent a delegate to a meeting of the Trades Congress, held for the express 
purpose of opposing further restrictive legislation. Part of the programme of the 
Congress was an instruction to their Parliamentary Committee to endeavour to 
obtain an extension of the Factory Acts to other trades in which women are em- 
ployed. The Congress heartily objected to all such legislation for men. The 
women’s delegate expressed the views of the body who appointed him clearly and 
well. No one supported him. The speakers on the other side said that they were 
acting entirely for the interests of women. Two of them said, not only ought 
women to be forbidden to work without restriction, but in some trades they ought 
to be forbidden to work at all, for the work was not fit for them, and they were 
content with lower wages than men, and pulled down men’s wages as well. A new 
element was here brought into the discussion, which had no bearing at all upon 
the plea of kindness to women, but no one seemed to notice this, and the resolu- 
tion was carried with but one dissentient—the women’s delegate. 


We all remember the outcry some years ago about the pit brow 
women and the conditions under which they worked, and how, when 
by the exertions of a few philanthropic ladies they were brought to 
London to speak for themselves, it was seen that the outcry was 
simply an attempt on the part of the men to get rid of their 
competition. But the House of Commons saw, and believed, and 
the pit brow women were left in peace to earn an honest livelihood. 

The result of inquiries among home workers at Leicester led the 
Secretary of the local branch of the National Union of Women 


* From a paper read by Miss Priestman before the British Association 1875. 
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Workers to the conclusion that ‘from all I saw and heard I felt 
strongly that legislative interference with the home work by women 
was undesirable.’ A working woman guardian in the same town is 
of precisely the same opinion. She mentions, as remedies for the 
acknowledged evils, the forming of Trades Unions among the women, 
and, as @ means to that end, better education, and finally, better 
enforcement of the sanitary laws already in existence, which are, 
she says, in many instances a dead letter. With regard to the 
formation of Trades Unions among women, it is undoubtedly a work 
of great difficulty, greater even among the home workers than 
among women employed in factories, because of their isolation. 
But if it could be accomplished, it would doubtless help in an 
appreciable degree to stem the fall of women’s wages in unskilled 
work, which is so terrible a feature of the problem under discussion. 
In an able pamphlet on this subject by Miss Boucherett, a careful 
comparison is instituted between the rates of wages given in the 
Lady Commissioner’s Report made in 1892, and presented to Parlia- 
ment in February 1893, and in the report of the Women’s Industrial 
Council made in 1897, which represents the present rate of wages. 
In almost every industry reported on there is diminution, sometimes 
to the extent of one half. There can be little doubt that the cause 
of this fall is to be found in the exceptional legislation which affects 
women and not men. It has been well said, ‘ The difficulty women 
find in getting anything to do, and the low rate of wages they 
receive, are not because there is no more work in the country to be 
done, but because they are held in by artificial barriers within which 
they crowd and jostle, and tread one another down in a terrible 
struggle to live. If these arbitrary hindrances were but taken away 
the industrial efforts of women would find ample and enriching 
scope.’ Something, too, might be done, as is pointed out by Mrs. 
Bosanquet in her valuable little book, Rich and Poor, in the way 
of better training, women being taught to do work which is good 
and valuable, becoming sufficiently intelligent to adapt themselves 
to changing conditions of trade and fashion, to work more with 
their minds and less with their muscles, to take their place as 
managers, not rivals of machines. But every difficulty is put by 
the men in the way of women obtaining such training, and at the 
present moment women are excluded from the London County 
Council’s Technical Classes on Bookbinding and Silversmiths’ work, 
in compliance with the demands of the men’s societies in these 
trades. 

What the tendency of present legislation is may be seen in many 
of the amendments which it is proposed to insert in the Factory 
and Workshop Acts Amendment Bill, which is at the present moment 
before the Standing Committee on Trade of the House of Commons. 
For example, in the Bill as introduced by the Home Secretary it was 
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provided that no woman employed in a factory or workshop and in a 
shop on the same day shall be so employed for more than the pre- 
scribed number of hours altogether. But by an amendment moved 
by Mr. Tennant and carried by a snatch division, the occupier is for- 
bidden to employ a woman in both places except during such hours 
as she might be employed in the factory or workshop, thus imposing 
an utterly needless restriction on the labour of one class of the com- 
munity. As regards the laundries, several of the proposed amend- 
ments are of a most oppressive nature, as may be seen by referring 
tothem. They will affect only in a slight degree the large steam 
laundries, where men are employed to a great extent, and where it 
would be comparatively easy to conform to such restrictions, but 
they would result in extinguishing many of the smaller laundries in 
which women are employed—women who, scattered and unorga- 
nised, are utterly unable to make themselves heard. 

But it is needless further to labour the point. Enough has been 
said to show that those who are desirous of seeing the industrial 
position of women improved are justified in looking with consider- 
able suspicion upon all proposals to better their condition by further 
legislative restrictions. And it is earnestly to be hoped that 
those who have the framing of our laws will carefully weigh these 
considerations before they put their hands to legislation which must 
so materially affect not only the happiness but the very existence of 
a class of toilers who have no means of speaking for themselves. 


Louisa M, KNIGHTLEY. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN SCARE 


I 


ARE we secure in the Mediterranean? Periodically a scare is raised 
as to the British position in these waters. On the one hand the 
national policy of holding the Latin Lake is assailed, and on the other 
a claim is made that the British Fleet must be on a ‘ war footing,’ 
by which it is meant that it must be ready at once, without reinforce- 
ments, to meet any conceivable combination against it, as for instance 
by France and Russia. It must be immediately evident that there 
are three schools, and their differences are strategical in character. 

The policy of the Admiralty, acquiesced in by such First Sea Lords 
as Admirals Sir Frederick Richards, Sir J. O. Hopkins, Sir Anthony 
Hoskins, Sir F. V. Hamilton, Lord Hood of Avalon, and others, has 
been to rely on the feasibility of the Channel and Mediterranean 
Squadrons, with accessions possibly from the dockyards, combining 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar before war is declared, and thus 
dominating the ‘ near seas’ in force. 

Critics of the present disposition of our forces in these waters urge, 
on the other hand, that there may be no time for such a combination ; 
that war may be declared at a few hours’ notice, and that the first 
blow may be struck, paralysing or destroying the British ships in the 
Mediterranean, before any junction can be effected. It is also assumed 
that the treaty rights which close the Dardanelles to the warships of 
the Powers will be abrogated by Russia with the tacit consent of 
Turkey, and that the Black Sea Fleet will issue forth into the Medi- 
terranean and lend its assistance to the French Squadron. On this 
basis of argument, it is suggested that Egypt lies at the mercy of 
the enemy, that Malta could not hold out for any length of time, and 
that the British, defeated and humiliated, would be driven from the 
Central Sea almost before Downing Street would be conscious of the 
existence of strained relations between this country and the two 
Allied Powers. 

It may be assumed that no one who has carefully studied the 
Mediterranean question, our obligations to Malta, Cyprus, and Egypt, 
and even to Italy, and who is conscious of the value of the Suez Canal 
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as a link between the British Isles and India, and of its commercial 
importance, would advocate our permanent withdrawal. Such a 
surrender would be received by the world with amazement. It would 
be regarded—and rightly regarded—as an unmistakable sign of the 
break-up of the Empire. There remains therefore for consideration 
only one question—What force should the Admiralty maintain in the 
Mediterranean ? 

‘ Like the land,’ remarks Captain Mahan, ‘the sea as a military 
field has its important centres and it is not controlled by spreading 
your force, whatever its composition, like butter over bread, but by 
occupying the centres with aggregated forces—ready to act in masses, 
in various directions from the centres.’ This is one of the first 
principles of warfare, and it has dictated to the Admiralty the 
selection of the English Channel and the Mediterranean as the two 
vital centres for the defence of the Empire, with the home dockyards 
as bases for the supply of reinforcements. But while the Admiralty 
on strategical grounds proposes, it is evident that the Foreign Office, 
the home of diplomacy, watching every movement of our rivals, 
disposes, and it has thus happened that in the past few years a new 
vital centre of the Empire has been created. The China Squadron, 
which consisted’of a few cruisers and sloops, has, owing to the pressure 
of events, been transformed into a great fighting force, including four 
of our most efficient battleships. The creation of this new naval 
centre of the first class has had an important influence on the British 
position in the ‘ near seas,’ since it has been partially carried out by 
withdrawing cruisers from the Latin Lake and elsewhere. The 
Mediterranean, however, still remains the strategical position of most 
vital moment to our Imperial welfare. 

A few years ago the late Admiral Colomb, one of the most 
competent naval authorities, reviewed this question with all his 


accustomed clearness, and the conclusion he came to is of interest at 
the present stage. 


If [he wrote] we set up a theory that a war between ourselves and France, or 
France and allies, would be announced to the world by a Mediterranean Sinope, 
when apparent friends suddenly discover themselves as enemies and destroy our 
inferior Mediterranean Fleet under that somewhat barbarian cover, then we are 
logically right in demanding that, however profound the peace, the Mediterranean 
British Fleet must be at any and every moment superior to that of France at 
Toulon and elsewhere in the Mediterranean. But if on a general review of 
probabilities we must regard strained relations as a certain prelude to battle of 
any kind, then it is not so easy to see danger in maintaining a British force in the 
Mediterranean in peace time that is confessedly inferior to that of France in 
Toulon. If, indeed, we were to drop our present policy of keeping full reserves, 
material and personal, at home and ready at a few days’ notice, the danger of an 
inferior British Fleet in the Mediterranean would stand confessed. 


Admiral Colomb held the view that it was not necessary in peace 
time to be even equal to the forces of France. Now it is claimed 
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that we should be always superior to the combined fleets of France 
and Russia, including the Black Sea Squadron. What this distin- 
guished strategist would have said to such a claim can be easily 
imagined. Its sponsors would have received, certainly, no encourage 
ment from him. 

What are the facts as to the forces of the Powers in the Mediter- 
ranean? It cannot be denied that the squadron which is now main- 
tained by the British Admiralty up the Straits is stronger in battleships 
than at any former period, is more homogeneous, and is more efficient. 
A comparison with the squadron as it existed ten years ago is not 
disquieting :— 

BATTLESHIPS 
1891 

Victoria . : ‘ . 10,470 Cesar > 

Trafalgar r : ij . 11,940 Illustrious L " ‘ . . 14,900 
Agamemnon . ; ° . 8,660 Victorious / 

Collingwood Canopus . . ; ° . 32,950 
Colossus 9,500 Renown , ‘ : . 12,350 
Edinburgh y . - Ramillies 


Thunderer Royal Oak 


Inflexible . . . - 11,880 Royal Sovereign L 
Dreadnought . . ° - 10,820 Empress of India 
Nile ° ° . , - 1,200 Hood J 


14,150 


CRUISERS 


Australia) ; ; f 5.600 Andromeda , ‘ ; . 11,000 

Undaunted . Theseus . . ; j . 72380 

Amphion ) ‘ Diana . ‘ , ‘ . 5,600 

tl i i i ede 1 5.750 

5 small cruisers and sloops, and 3 gun- Vindictive { ~ ; : : , 
boats. 9 small cruisers and gunboats, and 6 

torpedo gunboats. 
Destroyers . : ° . none Destroyers . , : ° er 


It must not be forgotten that in addition to the fleet as set out 
above, the battleship Devastation of 9,330 tons (which was recon- 
structed and rearmed in 1891-92) is portguardship at Gibraltar, the 
coast-defence ship Rupert of 5,440 tons is at Port Said, and the 
gunboat Melita is stationed off Constantinople, while the Vulcan. is 
fitted as a repairing ship, and the Tyne as a storeship, the last two 
accompanying the squadron when it cruises. 

The comparison between the squadrons at these two dates does 
not suggest that there is any occasion for panic. At present it com- 
prises five battleships of the latest types, with a similar number of 
vessels of the Royal Sovereign class—ships built only ten years ago, 
well armoured, and measurably well gunned. Every ship cannot be 
of the latest type, and, owing to the unjustifiable delays in shipbuild- 
ing in recent years and the claims of the China station, the 
Admiralty have not had any modern armoured ships ready to relieve 
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them. This is a confession which reveals the exact situation and 
explains the presence of these armoured ships of the early nineties, 
if it does not excuse it. But the fact remains that the squadron is 
more formidable than at any previous date, and has an average sea 
speed of fourteen knots. While it cannot be claimed that perfection 
has been attained, it is certain the White Ensign never flew over a 
finer body of armoured ships in the Mediterranean than those com- 
manded by Admiral Sir John Fisher and Lord Charles Beresford. 

But, it may be asked, how does the British armoured force 
compare with that of France, for it is on armoured ships that success 
in battle depends, not on laundry ships or frozen-meat stores? It 
is a bold statement in view of the present agitation, but capable of 
proof, that France is considerably weaker in the Latin Lake to-day 
than she was ten years ago. Then she had nine battleships in 
commission, three of which, however, were only partially manned, but 
she kept also three additional battleships in reserve at Toulon with 
two-thirds of their crews on board. At a few days’ notice she was 
in a position to mobilise twelve battleships. In the meantime we 
have been building a large number of battleships, France com- 
paratively few, as she has until recently favoured a guerre de course. 
Consequently her strength is now represented by only seven 
battleships, four of which though smaller are contemporary to the 
five newest ships of the British squadron. The other three vessels, 
the Brennus, Charles Martel, and Jawréguiberry were laid down 
about the same time as the Royal Sovereign and her sisters. 
Smaller in displacement, they are also probably inferior as fighting 
machines. They have no better sea speed and their radius of action 
is less, owing to their reduced coal-carrying capacity. 

This comparison is altogether satisfactory since the British fleet 
includes three more battleships than that of France, but the 
balance is affected by the presence in the Republican force of three 
modern armoured cruisers, the Pothuau, Chanzy, and Latouche Tré- 
ville—comparatively small and of no great speed it is true, but 
efficient units. Admiral Sir John Fisher has no vessels of this type, 
and has to be content with five protected cruising ships which are 
merely an advantageous offset to the four craft of this type possessed 
by the French admiral, the Cassard, Du Chayla, Galilée, and Linois. 
So far the British have the balance of power in the event of that 
sudden outbreak of hostilities which is prophesied to make the flesh 
of the British public creep. There are three other battleships in 
reserve at Toulon, but they cannot be taken into the account, unless 
the reserves behind the Mediterranean Squadron are also admitted. 

The two ‘bogeys’ are, first, the Russian Black Sea Fleet of four 
modern battleships and three other and older armoured vessels which 
are not ready for service, have not sufficient coal stowage, and do not 
affect the question; and, secondly, the torpedo stations of France 
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along the North African coast. France has devoted her energies with 
admirable perseverance to the improvement of Biserta as a well- 
equipped naval base—which may, however, prove a Santiago—and to 
the equipment of such torpedo stations as those at Tunis, Algeria, 
and Corsica, which occupy important positions. These bases cannot 
be ignored. They are direetly on the line of route from Gibraltar to 
Egypt, and have considerably affected the former equation. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to dogmatise as to the value of the pro- 
hibition which bars the Russian Fleet within the Black Sea. If in 
the opinion of the Foreign Office Russia will break through the 
Dardanelles—where we maintain a guardship—witbout warning and 
will throw in her weight with France, precautionary measures should 
be taken by augmenting the number of British armoured ships. 
But is it likely that such a question has not been considered? To 
have ignored it would be little less than criminal. If it has been 
weighed and it is certain that there is no reason to fear the sudden 
and theatrical intervention of Russia in this manner, then the margin 
of strength resolves itself into a mere speculation (so far as those 
without the portals of the Foreign Office are concerned) as to the 
attitude of Italy. ; 

If Great Britain had to stand up alone against the Allies, and even 
if she had to withdraw temporarily from the Mediterranean pending 
a concentration in force, would the situation be very serious ? 
Admiral Colomb viewed such a contingency with equanimity, holding 
that ‘no harm could be done by a Mediterranean enemy, in so short 
atime and under such certainties of the approach of a superior force, 
which would seriously cripple us.’ Such an act as withdrawal would, 
however, be distasteful and possibly injurious, and it cannot be 
supposed that the Admiralty are relying on any such expedient. 

Such is the situation in the Central Lake. The French force is 
more than matched by the British squadron, though in cruisers and 
in destroyers Sir John Fisher is weaker than he should be. If he is 
to make the best possible use of his squadron in atime of emergency, 
he should be in a position to practise cruiser tactics systematically 
and continually with a bunch of these craft. The success of British 
arms in the Mediterranean will depend largely on the swift scouts 
which the Admiral can fling out to watch his opponent’s every 
movement. This is a branch of naval warfare that is sadly neglected 
in the British Fleet, because the Admiralty have persistently refused 
to act on the strongly expressed view of the best qualified officers, 
who have claimed that for every battleship a squadron should 
contain at least one cruiser of from two to three knots superior 
speed. It is satisfactory to have the assurance of Mr. Arnold-Forster 
that the Admiralty intend to add a number of cruisers and destroyers 
to Admiral Fisher’s force. There are at least a dozen cruisers of 
fair mobility lying idle in the Royal dockyards; six of these could 
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be despatched immediately if the Admiralty could command the 
necessary crews without unduly interfering with the gunnery and 
torpedo schools, which is a subject for considerable doubt. Great 
Britain must hold the Mediterranean in adequate force, and the 
squadron should be provided with the three types necessary for success- 
ful operations, in due proportions—battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, 
Within a year the Admiralty can, and no doubt will, replace the 
five older battleships by new ones now approaching completion ; and 
meantime the situation in the Mediterranean gives occasion for less 
anxiety than for several years past, since the French force is less 
formidable and our relations with our neighbours are of the 
friendliest character. 

While adequate preparations for war are essential, the new cry 
that the Navy must be on a ‘ war footing’ should not be encouraged. 
It amounts to a complete reversal of our national policy. The British 
Navy, as Cardinal Manning insisted, is a great instrument of peace. 
It is not an aggressive force. Its squadrons afloat are not intended 
to be supreme at any and every moment in every sea, but merely to 
be the nucleus and advance-guard of the reserves at home. In the 
defence of a world-wide empire, reliance must be placed on the 
mobility of the naval forces. The sea is dotted with concentrated 
masses of ships in order that on the whisper of trouble they may be 
swiftly moved into closer combination at any desired point. The 
claim that British supremacy means that in every sea the ships of 
the King must be in preponderating force cannot be admitted. 
Defence must continue to be organised on the old historic basis. 
Squadrons must be stationed in certain waters ready, as formerly, to 
combine as occasion requires. It is not these collections of ships 
alone that represent the might of the Empire. They are the 
tentacles of an organisation stretched out over the world’s waters, 
ever prepared to move in obedience to the will of the Government. 
Behind our far-flung squadrons lies the reserve might in the English 
Channel and in the home ports. The maintenance of our supremacy 
depends on the Fleet as a whole, not on individual squadrons. 
These aggregations must be adequately organised as circumstances 
may from time to time dictate. 

Because the French Ministry of Marine happen to have moved 
fourteen battleships into the Mediterranean—the whole force which 
is maintained in the Central Sea and the English Channel— 
for the purpose of holding legitimate peace manceuvres, it is un- 
reasonable to raise an outcry that the British Navy is no longer 
supreme. This month, without withdrawing a single ship from the 
Mediterranean, the Admiralty have mobilised a far greater force in 
the English Channel. Might not French critics with equal justifi- 
cation urge that this is a danger to their country, and urge their 
authorities to place their fleet in the Channel on awar footing? In 
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Le Temps the hollowness of the agitation has been revealed. This 
journal remarks : 


It is declared that Great Britain has only ten battleships in the Mediterranean 
to set against the fourteen which France is able tosend there. The makers of this 
statement omit to add, however, that this fact arises from the temporary junction, 
for special manceuvres, of the French Mediterranean and Channel Squadrons. 
Moreover, they carefully abstain from pointing out that in a few weeks an inverse 
situation will be brought about, to the detriment of France in the Channel. If 
the British alarmists make bold for their own ends to ascribe to France the inten- 
tion of committing an act of brigandage by surprising Malta and Cyprus in time 
of peace, there seems to be no reason why we should not just as gratuitously 
attribute to Great Britain an equally criminal design on Brest and Cherbourg. 


The Mediterranean and Channel Squadrons are the two divisions 
of one force, and they cannot be considered apart so long as the naval 
experts at the Admiralty advise the First Lord that they are satisfied 
with this mode of disposing the Fleet which will have to hold the 
Mediterranean. It has always been assumed that the junction of 
these two squadrons will be effected as soon as the relations between 
this country and any other Power, or alliance, become strained. 
Strategists have admitted the soundness of this policy, which has 
been repeatedly reviewed and as frequently endorsed. In these days 
of rapid telegraphic communication, the assumption that any nation 
in Europe will be able to stir ships now in reserve without the fact 
being known in London within a few hours will not be admitted by 
any reasonable man. The suggestion that such a supposition should 
be allowed to influence the naval policy of a nation whose marine 
forces are maintained primarily as a guarantee of peace is contrary 
to our traditions, and would render all friendly relations between the 
Powers of Europe impossible. Statesmen would be busy in dogging 
every squadron. While on one side of the Channel the British forces 
in home waters would be assembling to carry out the usual summer 
exercises at sea, France would be massing off Cherbourg and Brest as 
a precautionary measure, and since one of the fleets, that commanded 
by Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, is cruising in the North Sea, Germany 
would concentrate on a war footing off her shores. 

If great nations are to descend to piracy, then the seas must 
become impossible for trading purposes and the whole social and 
commercial structure of the world will be shattered. The nations 
are not moving in this direction. Civilisation and the increased 
deadliness of armaments are making the possibility of war recede. 
Statesmen of France, Russia, Germany, or Great Britain will think 
not once or twice but many times, will try every expedient at their 
command, before Europe will be plunged into war. This is no 
excuse for lack of business organisation, for ceasing to strive to 
remove the many remediable sources of naval weakness, or for hesi- 
tating to urge on the Lords of the Admiralty their duty to maintain 
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the Fleet up to the requisite standard of adequate preparation for 
war, which is very different from the new claim that it should be 
on a ‘ war footing.’ At a time when we are emerging from a period 
of anxiety owing to the neglect of the Empire’s only line of defence 
for long years, those who would raise a panic do poor service to their 
country. Not by an alarmist and inaccurate presentation of the 
naval situation will the true efficiency of the Fleet be promoted, but 
by a careful examination of the needs of the Empire and an attempt 
to maintain that naval supremacy which Nelson left to us as a price- 
less heritage, without unduly irritating our neighbours and rivals. 
Perfection has not been attained. Nor, on the other hand, has the 
naval power of this country sunk to the insignificance which is often 
suggested in these days of pessimism. 

Our naval construction is still in arrears in spite of all that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, alert and businesslike, has been able to do. He is 
hopeful that we are making up the leeway. There are some en- 
couraging signs, and, as soon as the ships now nearing completion 
are ready for sea, the Admiralty will be able to greatly strengthen 
the squadrons afloat, not so much by increasing the number of ships 
in commission as by replacing old ones by vessels of recent construc- 
tion and more perfect fighting equipment. The speeches of Earl 
Selborne and Mr. Arnold-Forster in the Houses of Parliament show 
that the new Board at Whitehall are alive to their responsibilities, 
and the joint manceuvres this autumn of the Channel and Mediter- 
ranean Squadrons, in conjunction with the operations in the English 
Channel, now in progress, will effectively illustrate the Admiralty’s 
scheme of defence. 

ARCHIBALD S, Hurp. 
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II 


THE country has passed, almost without knowing it, and it is to be 
hoped, in safety, through another naval scare. The materials out 
of which such an agitation may be created are never far to seek, and 
some of them one would be sorry to see disappear. One is the 
belief which all of us now entertain that the navy is, in the words of 
the old statute, that whereon, under the good providence of God, the 
wealth, safety, and strength of the kingdom chiefly depend. Another 
is the habit of not trusting too blindly to the efficiency of any 
Government department. And a third is the rivalry between those 
who are interested mainly in the army and those who are interested 
mainly in the navy. Every advance made in the expenditure of one 
is apt to be regarded by the friends of the other as a disturbance of 
the proper balance between them. Besides these general causes of 
uneasiness, there is at the present moment abundant reason in the 
general condition of the Empire for anxiety that our naval defences 
should be secure. The South African war, with all its collateral perils, 
is still dragging on, and the hostility to this country which that war 
has produced, rightly or wrongly, among foreign peoples shows little 
orno sign of abatement. Add to this the distrust of our military 
administration which has sprung from the war, and it is not sur- 
prising that anxiety about the navy should have found expression 
in another naval scare. 

The last scare has been in some important respects different from 
similar movements in previous years. It should be frankly admitted, 
especially by those who have withstood it, that there has been 
nothing of a party character in the agitation. That has not always 
been the case on former occasions, and it was certainly not the case 
in 1893. Again, the movement, instead of challenging the sufficiency 
of the navy as a whole, was, or appeared to be, directed exclusively 
against one portion of the navy—viz. the Mediterranean Fleet. The 
most serious element in the whole business was the alleged partici- 
pation therein of naval officers of high rank, and indeed of all ranks, 
One need not take too seriously the much advertised ‘ Message from 
the Mediterranean Fleet’—a message the unanimity of which was 
said to be unbroken even by a single dissentient. But the letter 
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addressed by Lord Charles Beresford to a private correspondent, and 
published in the newspapers a few weeks ago, stands, as far as I know, 
as a unique incident in public discussions of this kind. Its gravity, 
from the point of view of naval discipline, may be tested by the 
language used in the House of Lords on the 5th of July by so ex. 
perienced and capable an officer as the Earl of Clanwilliam :— 

He would be very glad to believe that that letter was a forgery, and he hoped 
the officer in question would obtain permission from his commander-in-chief to 
deny having directly or indirectly assented to the publication of that letter in the 


newspapers. Such publication would be a very grave act of insubordination, 
disloyal, and unbecoming an officer. 


The correspondent to whom the letter was addressed has taken 
upon himself the responsibility for its publication. But he has not 
said that he published the letter without the authority of the 
writer, direct or indirect. In neither House of Parliament has the 
representative of the Admiralty promised that any administrative 
notice would be taken of the incident. It has been assumed, on no 
obvious grounds, that the publication was unauthorised. In the 
meantime no disclaimer such as that suggested by Lord Clanwilliam 
has been forthcoming. This unsatisfactory conclusion is not 
improved by the statements freely made in Parliamentary lobbies 
that similar letters from the Commander-in-Chief himself had been 
circulated among members. No such letters have been made public, 
and I prefer to believe that no such letters have been written. 

What, then, is the subject-matter of all these animadversions ? 
In the ‘ Message from the Mediterranean’ we read that 
destitute of a thinking department, weighted with a diplomacy the inefficiency 
of which makes the Foreign Office the ally of our enemies, the British Admiralty is 
confronted in the Mediterranean with a problem so serious that the recent visit of 


the First Lord and his colleagues to Malta during the actual session of Parliament 
is easily explained. 


Far be it from me to deny the ‘inefficiency’ of our diplomacy in 
recent years, or to dispute the fact that the price we are paying for 
it is in part to be found in colossal Navy Estimates. What further or 
other price we have paid, or shall yet have to pay, is a question 
which would be out of order in this discussion. The problem of the 
Admiralty is how to cope with certain grave deficiencies revealed, 
we are to understand, to the new Board on its recent visit to Malta. 
One of these is the defenceless state of Egypt—about which, by the 
way, nothing was said by the critics of the Admiralty in the recent 
Parliamentary debates. The reference to the breakwater at Malta is 
probably an intelligent anticipation of the schedule to this year’s 
Naval Works Bill. These successive enactments, it should be under- 
stood, have never from the first to the last of them been represented 
as fina], and the forthcoming Bill, long overdue, will doubtless con- 
tain additions to the schedule, and the Malta Breakwater may be 
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one. It would be difficult, indeed, to make out a case of neglect 
against the Admiralty, so far as naval works are concerned. Since 
the policy was initiated by Lord Spencer’s Board in 1895 the hands 
of the Admiralty have been full—so full that part of the unexpected 
and unexplained delay in some of these enterprises may be accounted 
for by their number and magnitude. It has certainly not been by 
lack of enterprise in undertaking new engagements that the Boards 
which have had to administer these Acts have failed. A more 
valid criticism might be that they have in some ways attempted too 
much. 

Passing from these makeweights, we find the attacks on the 
Admiralty in the press and in Parliament to fall under two heads. 
One covers the complaint that the Mediterranean Fleet as it is now 
composed has been allowed to fall below its proper strength. There 
is, we are told, ‘ a deficiency in all classes of vessels, from battleships 
to destroyers.’ It was this charge which bulked most largely in the 
newspapers, and, so far as I can ascertain, made most impression on 
the public mind. It was this charge which most conspicuously 
broke down in Parliament. Iam not sure that it could be said to 
have been formulated there at all. Nobody told us how many ships 
of all classes the squadron ought to contain at this moment or why 
an increase is necessary. It became apparent that the criticism 
raised the whole question of the distribution of the British fleet, 
and was based on fundamental misconceptions. If I may venture 
to repeat some observations of my own, it sinned against the 
unities—the unity of the navy and the unity of the ocean. It 
appeared to imply that wherever in time of peace a fraction of the 
fleet of a friendly Power was to be found in any waters, there should 
we be in the midst of them, and in greater strength. It assumed 
the capacity of Parliament or outside critics to determine without 
the knowledge which the Admiralty, even under the most inefficient 
of Foreign Ministers, alone can possess, what ought at any moment 
to be the proper complement of any portion of our fighting fleet. 

The Navy of England [said Lord Spencer] is required in every part of the 
globe. . . . I believe there has always been in our time at the Admiralty a plan, 
a scheme, most carefully thought out, of what shall be done in case of war. I 
know it existed in my day, and I believe it exists now. I would ask the First 
Lord, if that plan exists for the Mediterranean, and for other places, whether he 
can say that he considers the Mediterranean Fleet, and fleets in other places, 
sufficient or efficient, and whether, if war unfortunately came upon us, they are 


technically capable of ‘carrying out the principles of a campaign which have been 
carefully laid down ? 


To this Lord Selborne, speaking, of course, on the authority of 
his naval advisers, made the only answer that he could have made:— 


The Admiralty, and the Admiralty alone [he said], know at a given moment 
not only what are the number, but the exact state and condition, of the ships of 
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other Powers. The Admiralty alone has the whole information of the Foreign 
Office at its disposal, the Admiralty alone knows what the general calls of an 
Empire are on the navy for its service, The distribution of ships is necessarily 
governed by considerations of strategy. In peace also strategy is the main factor, 
but that main factor has constantly to be disturbed by considerations connected 
with the general duties and responsibilities of Empire. I entirely decline to accept 
the view offered to me that I am to consider the Mediterranean as a strategical 
unit by itself. It is nothing of the kind. The sea is all one and the navy is all 
one, 


And he declared that the ships which, but for the calls on the navy 
in China and South Africa, would have gone to the Mediterranean, 
and other squadrons were sent elsewhere with the most perfect 
safety to the Empire. In short, the present condition of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet, so far as numbers are concerned, has been deter- 
mined by the same permanent principles of policy which have 
guided all Admiralties. It is scarcely credible that the dissatisfaction 
attributed to Mediterranean officers implies any repudiation of those 
principles. So far as it exists at all, it is more probably limited to 
those minor and miscellaneous details which fall under the second 
count of the indictment. 

These details range over a wide field. Complaint is made of the 
absence of al] kinds of fleet auxiliaries— hospital ships, repairing ships, 
frozen-meat stores, colliers, telegraph ships—and of the deficiency of 
many essential articles and implements—telescopic sights, gyroscopes, 
smokeless powder, armour-piercing shells, &c. Finally, complaint 
is made of the rations allowed to the men, which are compared at 
great length, and unfavourably, with the dietary of the London 
pauper. 

Now it must be admitted at once that all of these are matters 
which, unlike the distribution of the fleet, may fairly be discussed in 
press and Parliament. They relate not to the Mediterranean Fleet 
in particular, but to the navy in general, and it is much to be 
regretted that they were mixed up with a discussion governed by 
entirely different considerations. But it would be difficult to con- 
ceive material less fitted for the promulgation of a scare. By some 
accident or blunder—it is difficult to say which—the Government 
allotted a special day for a debate on allegations which in the end 
had to be reserved for the normal discussion on Vote 8 (the Ship- 
building Vote). Nothing less like a ‘scare’ could well be imagined 
than the moderate suggestion of defects and the modest request for 
information with which the critics contented themselves. The 
explanations offered by the Admiralty in both Houses are before the 
country, and, so far as we can judge, the country on the whole is 
satisfied, and the scare is over, if it ever really began. No good 
purpose would be served by a further discussion of these details in 
this place. In the continuous progress of scientific invention, here 
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and elsewhere, constant adjustments and readjustments are needed in 
the navy. The complaints, well or ill founded, of all ranks of the 
personnel, require consideration and reconsideration. Every sign of 
interest in such topics on the part of the public or its representatives 
is to be welcomed, and one’s only regret is that the number of those 
who in Parliament give serious attention to the greatest of all 
Imperial questions is usually so small. 

Before parting with the subject let me devote a few lines to 
questions not involved in but directly related to the recent dis- 
cussions. The attack on the composition of the Mediterranean 
Fleet was, as probably everybody now admits, a mistake due to 
misapprehension of the conditions governing distribution. Popular 
interest in it depended on its supposed connection with the much 
larger and quite different question whether the navy as a whole is 
strong enough for the duties laid upon it. The proper time for the 
consideration of that subject is when the Estimates for the year are 
laid before the House of Commons. More than once in recent years 
the Admiralty of the day has had to increase during the Session the 
provision proposed in the original Estimates. All Supplementary 
Estimates are to be regarded as a confession of miscalculation by the 
department responsible for them. They disturb the finance of the 
year and destroy the control, so far as that still exists, of the House 
of Commons. This year there have been as yet no supplementary 
proposals, and Parliament and the public have been in a position 
to estimate from the beginning the sufficiency of the Admiralty 
programme. 

Now it so happens that this year, contrary to our experience for 
many years past, the programme of the Admiralty was seriously 
questioned, not on the ground of its insufficiency, but on the ground 
of its magnitude. In previous years there had been in many 
branches a failure to complete the programme laid down by the 
Government and sanctioned by Parliament, and current criticism 
related mostly to under-expenditure and retardation of work. This 
year, when the Estimates showed an addition of two millions to 
the figures of the year before, explanations were asked for, and I 
venture to think were not forthcoming. 

Scarcely less dangerous than neglect of the navy would be the 
thoughtless acquiescence of the country in any naval expenditure, 
however large. One seems to see a disposition on the part of the 
public to believe that any proposed increase ought to be accepted as 
a matter of course. And the worst of it is that the annual increases 
to which we have become accustomed in the Navy Estimates do 
not reveal their full financial effect all at once. Every increase in 
the strength of the fleet—that is to say, in the Shipbuilding Vote— 
involves an automatic increase in other votes, which will not become 


apparent for many years. I have looked through the figures of the 
Vor. L—No. 294 x 
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Navy Estimates in the period preceding the Naval Defence Act, 
and I find that, on the whole, the Estimates in all votes were 
stationary, and that the Shipbuilding Vote bore to the total of the 
Navy Estimates the proportion of one to three. If this be the true 
proportion, and if we assume that the Shipbuilding Vote has now 
reached its standard, not to be increased in the future, then, when 
all the concomitant charges, including the non-effective charges, 
come into force, we shall find ourselves committed to Navy Estimates 
exceeding forty millions a year. In the Civil Services, and even to 
some extent in the army, we may satisfy ourselves that the amount 
annually voted is all to which the country is committed. There 
is no vote dominating and influencing all others like the Ship- 
building Vote in the Navy Estimates. It is, at any rate, perfectly 
certain that the vast sum of 33,000,000/. (including therein the 
probable expenditure under the Naval Works Bill) does not repre- 
sent anything like the total amount to which we are committing 
the country in future years. 

How, then, is the taxpayer to determine whether all this expendi- 
ture is really necessary or adequate? There is only one criterion open 
to him, and that is not'always easy of application. We have reacheda 
stage in our naval administration when by general admission our ex- 
penditure is determined by the expenditure of other Powers, or when, 
at any rate, our strength must be measured by its proportion to the 
naval forces of other Powers. In a recent number of this Review 
Sir R. Giffen expressed his satisfaction that a standard had been 
established for the navy by the proposition that its strength must 
equal that of any two other navies. No doubt this standard came 
to be adopted in consequence of apparent possibility of a com- 
bination between France and Russia against ourselves. It is a 
convenient kind of rule of thumb. If it cannot be used to fix 
absolutely the strength of any one limb of the navy it gives us, at 
any rate, a rough test of the sufficiency of the navy as a whole. 
But how is it to be applied ? 

There are three ways in which it ought to be possible to estimate 
the relative strength of different navies. We may compare the 
effective ships in being or about to be added to the fighting line. 
Or we may compare the personnel of the different navies. Or we 
may compare the expenditure. 

(1) For the first of these methods we have materials available in the 
Comparative Returns periodically presented to Parliament, usually 
on the motion of Sir Charles Dilke.’ If we could set ship against 


1 The Return distinguishes ‘ battleships, built and building; cruisers, built and 
building ; coast-defence vessels, built and building ; torpedo vessels, torpedo-boat 
destroyers, torpedo-boats, built and building,’ and shows in each case the date of launch, 
displacement, and armament reduced to one common scale. The Jast Return is dated 
the 28th of March of this year, and is known as Parliamentary Paper No. 112 of 
Session 1901. The previous Return was dated the Ist of August, 1899, so that there 
is an interval of nearly two years between the two. 
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ship, accurately appreciating the fighting value of each, we might 
arrive at accurate conclusions. But I know not where any trust- 
worthy analysis of this kind is to be found, and I certainly have not 
knowledge enough even to attempt such a thing. The comparison 
of totals is about all that even a First Lord aims at, as when, for 
example, Lord Selborne told us the other day that, of the 318 battle- 
ships belonging to Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States, Great Britain owns no fewer than 
120, or rather more than a third. 

An artificial unit of naval strength has, I believe, been devised 
by a French expert for the purpose of comparing the fleets of the 
world, I do not know how it is constituted or whether it possesses 
any value for its intended purpose. Any comparisons I propose to 
make now are intended as illustrations rather than proofs of our 
relative position, and for mere reasons of space must be limited to 
battleships. 

Let us take as a starting-point the estimate of the writer on 
comparative strength in the Naval Annual for 1901. The following 
at the time of writing is his estimate of completed vessels of all 
classes for the three Powers usually put in comparison :— _ 





| France 
England France and 
Russia 


First class ; - | 10 18 
Second class . et 10 20 
| Third class . 4 1l 12 


Total . . ; 31 { 50 


! 








This estimate was framed before the|publication of the return of 
the fleets. The writer, Mr. John Leyland, concludes that we shall 
at the end of the year have a distinct superiority in completed first- 
class battleships over the Dual Alliance, but that the equality of the 
first two classes taken together is not reassuring, and suggests the 
urgent need for pushing forward the ships now in course of construction. 

Besides numbers, a good many elements have to be taken into 
consideration, and an obvious factor is the relative age of the 
various vessels. The last ten years have been marked by great 
activity in naval shipbuilding, and I have attempted to put together 
some of the comparative results thereof in the immediately following 
lines, I treat as new ships all those to which are assigned in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Return dates of launch not earlier than the year 
1901, or which are returned as ‘building’ simply without further 
specification of date. Roughly, at least, this may give us a more 
trustworthy test of strength than we can obtain by lumping 


together battleships of all classes and of all ages, some of which may 
x2 
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be of their full face value against rivals of a similar character, but 
of little or none against later, bigger, and better ships. And I have 
brought into the comparison the seven great naval Powers for which 
the Return provides us with particulars. 

In the period in question Great Britain has added to her navy 
twenty-four battleships, having an aggregate tonnage of 332,170. 
There were building at the date of the Return sixteen battleships, 
having an aggregate tonnage of 230,000. When these are com- 
pleted we shall have a total of forty new ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 560,000—exclusive of the three new battleships of 
16,500 tons on the new programme of the present year. 

The corresponding figures for France are thirteen battleships 
with an aggregate of about 130,000 tons built in the last ten years, 
and five battleships building at the date of the Return with an 
aggregate of 62,455 tons. The latter, however, include the two 
unnamed ships of 14,630 tons each, for which no money had been 
voted on the 15th of January last, and which ought therefore to be 
set against the three British battleships of this year’s programme. 
Russia is represented for the same period by eight battleships 
aggregating about 82,876 tons built, and the battleships building at 
the date of the Return are reported as ten in number, with an 
aggregate of about 130,000 tons, including five for which no date of 
launch is given. 

Germany is represented by twelve new battleships with an 
aggregate tonnage of a little over 80,000; of these six are a little 
over or a little under 10,000 tons, and the rest are small vessels. 
The battleships building are said to be ten in all, including two for 
which no money had been taken at the date of the Return, and for 
which no dimensions are given. The remaining eight include three 
of about 11,000 tons and five of 11,600 tons, for four of which the 
date of launch has not been given. The ascertained tonnage of the 
eight thus amounts to a little over 90,000. 

Japan has five new battleships (the oldest dating from 1876) of 
an aggregate of 70,000, of which three are a little over or under 
15,000 tons. There is one battleship building of 15,200 tons. 

The United States has seven new battleships with an aggregate 
tonnage of a little over 70,000, and ten battleships building with an 
aggregate of 135,000 tons. Five of the latter, for which no date 
of launch is given, are said to be of 14,650 tons. 

Italy is represented by only one new ship of a little over 13,000 
tons, and by six ships building at the date of the Return with an 
aggregate tonnage a little in excess of 60,000. Four of these have 
no date of launch, and two were to be laid down in 1901. 

The result may be stated in a summary form thus :—Of the 121 
new battleships built or building for the navies of the seven Powers 
Great Britain counts for forty, exclusive of the three new battleships 
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of this year’s programme. The aggregate tonnage of the entire 
series falls a little short of 1,500,000, of which the share belonging 
to Great Britain is 560,000 tons. These proportions may be 
advantageously compared with the official estimate of the First 
Lord, already adverted to, that of the entire fleet of battleships on 
the ocean the British share is rather more than a third. Almost the 
same proportion is revealed by the calculation just made. It yields 
the curious result that we appear to have been working not only to 
a two-Power standard, but to a standard of equality with half of the 
combined navies of the rest of the world.’ 

One curious and important fact brought out by the Return is the 
continuously increasing size of these vessels. Great Britain has 
advanced from the 14,150 tons of the Royal Sovereign, the oldest of 
the ‘new’ ships on our list, to the 16,500 tons of the three vessels 
of this year’s new programme. France has gone up from the 
11,190 tons of the Brennus to the 14,630 of the unnamed ships of 
this year’s programme. Russia has three vessels exceeding 13,500 
tons on her building list. The United States touches 14,650, and 
Japan 15,200 tons. That these figures have a reciprocal connection 
can hardly be doubted. ‘The foreign navies have been following our 
lead, and our latest move is to go one better. The financial prospect 
opened up by this rivalry is serious indeed. ‘The new British battle- 
ships, which are to bear the names of the King and the two great 
Colonies, will cost 1,300,000/. each. The three together will cost 
nearly as much as four ships of the same relative rank cost only a 
few years ago. 

(2) The comparison of personnel is at once more difficult and more 
dangerous than the comparison of fleets. So far as it is possible at 
all, it should be used as a test of comparative progress rather than re- 
lative position. ‘lhe resources of the French Inscription Maritime, for 
instance, make a disturbing element in any calculation founded upon 
the active-service list of Great Britain and France. So far as I have 
been able to discover, no light is thrown upon this part of the subject 
by the publications devoted to this description of naval questions. 
Our own Admiralty has not seen its way to add to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
Return any information of thiskind. Some six years ago I was able 
to obtain something like a comparative statement of the numbers on 
the active lists of France, Russia, and Italy. In 1895 France was 
eredited with 41,500 men, Russia with 30,600, and Italy with 
23,400. In the following year (1896) our own Admiralty made 


* It may be incidentally mentioned that the Return appears to be defective in 
the information it supplies respecting submarine boats. They do not appear in the 
3ritish list of vessels at all, although we know that five Hollands were ordered so 
long ago as last September. The French list of four built and twelve building falls 
short of the official programme disclosed earlier in the year. The United States is 
credited with one submarine built and seven building. 
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provision in the Estimates for 93,850 men—a number falling short by 
a few hundreds of the aggregate of the three largest navies of the 
world next to our own. I found at the same time that during the 
preceding decade our list had risen to the numbers quoted from 
something like 60,000, whereas France and Russia were practically 
stationary, and Italy alone showed any considerable increase. In the 
present year our Navy Estimates provide for 118,625 men, the 
increase having been continuous since 1896. If one could have had 
from the Admiralty an estimate of the numbers which in foreign 
navies might fairly be considered to be those of an active-service list, 
we should have been able to apply another test of comparative progress 
if not of comparative strength. I am inclined to believe that in 
personnel we are relatively stronger than we were five years ago. 

(3) The financial comparison is easier, and certainly not less 
trustworthy, than either of the other methods. We may take as the 
point of departure the year 1893. In that year the British Navy 
Estimates (net) amounted to a little over 14,000,000/., which may 
be taken to have been a normal figure. For the present year the 
corresponding figure is 30,875,500/.; to which must be added 
the probable expenditure of 2,000,000/. under the Naval Works 
Acts. France, in 1893, was spending over 10,224,000/.; Russia, 
5,543,0001.; Germany, 2,444,000/.; Italy, 4,113,843/.; and the 
United States about 5,000,000/. This year’s estimates are for 
France 13,107,000/.; Russia, 10,114,348/.; Germany, 9,629,0001. ; 
Italy, 4,548,000/.; and the United States, 17,838,000/.5 

The first point to be observed is that whereas in 1893 the two 
Powers, France and Russia, were spending an aggregate of 16,000,000/. 
against our 14,000,000/. in the present year, we are spending an 
aggregate of 33,000,000/. against their combined total of a little over 
23,000,000/. If we throw in Germany and Italy, we find our own 
expenditure for the year about four millions behind the aggregate 
(37,000,000/.) of the four European Powers next in strength to our- 
selves. These calculations take no account of Japan, for which I find 
no estimates of expenditure in the Naval Annual. It is impossible 
accordingly to follow, as regards expenditure, Lord Selborne’s 
method in estimating, as regards battleships, the ratio borne by the 
British Navy to the other great navies of the world. 

The next question suggested by the figures is, What becomes of 
our accepted two-Power standard? Devised originally to meet the 
suggested combination of France and Russia, is it to be held to apply 
to the new conditions created by the imposing developments now 
taking place in the navies of the United States, Germany, and 
Japan? If France and Russia only are to be considered, we are, s0 
far as expenditure goes, far ahead of the standard, for our predomi- 
nance in current expenditure is but a continuation of the financial 


* These figures are taken from Brassey’s Naval Annual for 1901. 
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record of previous years. But if the standard is to be an abstract 
one, applying to any two Powers, we find ourselves confronted this 
year with the combined expenditure of the United States and France, 
amounting to nearly 31,000,000/. as against our 33,000,000/., and 
suggesting the possibly not far-distant advent of a time when the 
two strongest Powers next to our own will be the American and the 
French, instead of the French and the Russian. 

Finally, in the days before the recent great development began, 
the Shipbuilding Vote appears, as I have said, to have accounted 
for about one-third of the Naval Vote for the year. In 1893 
when the total stood at 14,240,000/., the Shipbuilding Vote 
amounted to about 4,700,000/. In the present year the Ship- 
building Vote amounts to 14,676,000/. We have seen already how 
the rise in shipbuilding has been generally followed by an increase 
in the number of the personnel. We must therefore keep our eyes 
open to the fact that, if the vast figures now sanctioned for ship- 
building are to be regarded as indicating a standard below which we 
are not to fall, we are in effect committing ourselves to Navy 
Estimates exceeding forty millions, even if there be no further eleva- 
tion of the standard. Our competitors, no doubt, must face the like 
automatic increase. The prospect is serious enough for all the 
Powers, and not least serious for ourselves. It is to be hoped that 
some more auspicious Hague Conference may one day show us how 
to restrain a competition to which at present no end is visible. Our 
consolation is that every available test yields the same result. If our 
naval supremacy is not secured by the immense additions we have 
made to the navy in ships and men and money, how is it to be 
secured ? 

The vast increase in our expenditure has naturally caused many 
persons to ask whether the burden under our present system is fairly 
distributed. Writing in 1893, when fresh from a five years’ tenure 
of the First Lordship, Lord George Hamilton defined the purposes 
for which the British Navy exists as ‘the protection of the colonies, 
commerce, and territories of the British Empire against the united 
naval forces of the two strongest foreign fleets by maintaining 
against such a combination the command of the sea.’ In every 
demand made by any Admiralty for public money the defence 
of the colonies occupies a premier position. The Mediterranean 
Fleet, which is held by the Navy League to be the one security for 
everything we hold dear in this country, provides precisely the same 
security for our self-governing colonies. Ireland and Scotland 
are not more or less than Australia or Canada protected by the 
British Navy as a whole. More than the Crown or the Court of 
Appeal the navy is the nexus of Empire, and I am not disposed to 
appraise highly the Imperialism of politicians who take no practical 
interest whatever in naval concerns. Not once or twice, but many 
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times of late, the claim has been made that the self- governing 
colonies should bear some share in this vast Imperial expenditure. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer and other members of the Ad- 
ministration have candidly admitted that ‘things cannot go on as 
they are.’ The self-governing colonies are to the United Kingdom as 
one to four in population, and the poorest of them is probably richer 
than Ireland. The Leader of the House of Commons, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, declines to entertain the suggestion ; 
and the unhappy Cape Colony is still alone in its voluntary recog- 
nition of its indebtedness to the navy. We do not even know what 
shape the new agreement as to the Australian flotilla is to take, but 
an opportunity will have been missed if something better than the 
now expiring arrangement does not take its place. 

In this Review much has been said from time to time of the 
need for applying business principles to our great public depart- 
ments. I have in the foregoing observations endeavoured to conform 
to the spirit of these articles, for of all our public departments the 
Admiralty is the one to which the application of business principles 
is at once the most necessary and the most easy. In the same spirit I 
should desire, in conclusion, to call attention to a certain looseness of 
control which has of late been apparent to outside but not unfriendly 
observers. There has been, as some of us think, a disposition to hand 
over too easily to committees appointed ad hoc the settlement of 
troublesome or complicated controversies. The Admiralty during 
the past year has not in our judgment been felicitous in its appoint- 
ment of or dealings with such committees. On most, if not all, 
technical questions this great department has, or ought to have, 
within itself all the information needed for their settlement. It 
has, or ought to have, the best experts—naval, military, or scientific 
—at its call. The Board itself is a supreme committee of parlia- 
mentary and naval men, having no other raison d’étre than to decide 
all such questions on its own responsibility. The disposition to 
permit this responsibility to slip into irresponsible hands has been 
most marked in the case of the Boiler Committee and the so- 
called Gibraltar Committee. The Boiler Committee was hurried into 
publishing an interim report, hurriedly accepted and acted on by the 
Admiralty. The report was not only incomplete but inconsistent, 
and already the new policy based upon its recommendations has had 
to be altered. The management of the Gibraltar Committee has 
been a still greater blunder. The subject was felt to be at once so 
important and so delicate that there was a general disposition to 
postpone or even evade its Parliamentary discussion, and so the 
Government was allowed without objection to appoint an unnamed 
committee or commission, with an unpublished reference, and 
without any obligation on the part of the Government to publish its 
report, if report there was to be. It was the Government rather 
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than the Admiralty as a department which proposed this very 
remarkable course. Now, if there is one question more than another 
which the Admiralty is bound to decide for itself, it is the Gibraltar 
question. The Admiralty staff have been working at it for years; 
they necessarily know more about it than anybody else, and it would 
have been well within the right of the department to communicate 
its decision to Parliament, together with such information as might 
safely be divulged. The result of the course at last adopted has been 
to increase tenfold the public discussion of a topic not altogether 
suited for such treatment, and yet we have by no means heard the 
last of it. The recommendations of the Committee exhibit a 
perplexing variety of opinion. They were originally such as no 
Admiralty could possibly adopt, and their reduction to practicability 
required, we have been told, the introduction of methods such as a 
public department rarely has to resort to. There can be but one 
result to the now inevitable Parliamentary discussion of the main 
Gibraltar question, but there can hardly be two opinions as to the 
weakness displayed by the Executive. 

Again, the Government rather than the Admiralty is to be 
censured for the unsuccessful attempt to hush up the case of the 
breakdown of the Royal Yacht. No better example could be found 
to illustrate the weakness of the element of personal responsibility 
under our present administrative system. The Public Accounts Com- 
mittee—the only committee having any surveillance over the acts of 
the Administration—had expressly reported the case to the House with 
animadversions of its own. When explanations were demanded in 
Committee of Supply, the Leader of the House, taking the matter into 
his own hands, denounced the request as a ‘ cruel attack’ on the head 
ofthe construction branch. A mistake, he said, had been committed, 
the Admiralty was responsible, and there the matter must end. Can 
anybody pretend that ‘ responsibility’ under such conditions has 
any meaning at all? An unknown person is responsible to his 
official chief; that chief is responsible to the department; the 
department to the Government; the Government to the House of 
Commons ; and the House of Commons to the country. Such is the 
chain of official responsibility, every successive link being weaker 
than the last. Now in this case the Admiralty did hold an inquiry, 
and did distribute censure in various degrees among different 
officials. This fact was officially withheld from the House and the 
country, and became public only through the communication of stolen 
documents. Those who have advocated in a newspaper the applica- 
tion of business principles to public affairs may well be disheartened 
by the story of the Royal Yacht. It proves conclusively that the 
existing machinery for securing the responsibility of the executive to 
Parliament in matters of detail is merely futile. There is no question 
of party in administrative efficiency, and yet the party system prevents 
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administrative efficiency being brought to the test. Devolution 
is the cure for many of our Parliamentary evils, and the first effective 
step will be taken when the House of Commons makes up its mind 
to hand over to Committees of its own members the preliminary 
examination of the business proposals of the executive and the still 
more important critical examination of their business results. It 
will be surprising and disquieting to many to find the ‘ object-lesson ’ 
in the Admiralty. 
EDMUND ROBERTSON. 
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POSTAL PETTIFOGGING 


THERE is no pleasing the Post Office. For many years the writer 
has been in the habit of publishing in this Review more or less 
complete indictments of its offences, in the hope that the collective 
view might (as is sometimes the case when the dossier of a hardened 
offender is read out in Court) move the Departmental conscience to 
remorse. 

One or other of the great officials concerned, however, has been 
accustomed to select some count which best permitted the introduction 
of mystifying logic and imposing but irrelevant facts, ignoring the 
accusations that went before equally with all that followed. It has 
been a favourite device to set off a questionable benefit against an 
unquestionable grievance ; and more than once this special pleading 
has recalled Andrew Fairservice’s plea, when charged with stealing 
the squire’s horse, that the squire owed him money—which might 
or might not have been true, but which could hardly justify Andrew’s 
high-handed proceedings. 

My noble friend, the present Postmaster-General, has struck out 
a new line of defence. He calls attention to the public demands en 
bloc, and seeks to intimidate us by dwelling on the magnitude of 
them. He seems to look on a postal reformer very much as Gold- 
smith says Frederick the Great regarded a courtier, as a man whose 
desires are ‘a fathomless abyss’ which can never be filled up. 
There is something naif, not to say comical, in this objection, 
which alleges the utter depravity of the accused as a reason for not 
attempting to mend him. 

The Postmaster-General says : 


Mr. Henniker Heaton had declared, in a letter, that it was possible to create 
an ideal Post Office. He wished he could accede to every one of his requests, but 
he had to consider Parliament; he was not master himself. In that letter Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s proposals were classified under no fewer than thirty heads. 
Three of those had been carried out before he wrote his letter, and one since ; 
Parliamentary sanction would be required for nine, the sanction of the Treasury 
for thirteen, and the consent of foreign and Colonial Governments for six. And 
when he told them that if they carried out this ideal scheme of Mr. Heaton in its 
entirety it would absorb the whole of the four millions which the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer expected the Post Office to provide, and would entail the raising of 
some forty or fifty millions capital, they would see that these demands for an ideal 
Post Office were not to be faced with a light heart.’ 


Such an argument would be admissible if the question were 
what to do with a captured cannibal chief stained with every crime. 

Some practical philosopher might fairly say: ‘ It is not sufficient 
to clothe this man in broadcloth, to send him to an evening school, 
or even to put him on the register. You must goto work gradually. 
Begin by persuading him to adopt the principles of vegetarianism. 
Then give him a large income, so that he may not be tempted to 
steal, and thrash him at every departure from conventional morals, 
until by degrees you shall have civilised him.’ 

Nevertheless, it may be advisable to indulge the whim of the 
Postmaster-General, and to show him one or two postal defects at a 
glance, rather than bewilder and discourage him by a full cinemato- 
graphic display of the whole. Let us therefore take a couple of the 
most obvious instances of that uncompromising, unyielding, harsh, 
unjust, and provoking tendency in postal nature which a hard-pushed 
transatlantic philologer has defined as ‘ cussedness.’ 


A RAID ON ‘ HALFPENNY MATTEK’ 


One thousand millions of postal packets, bearing on each a half- 
penny stamp, pass every year through the British post-offices. This 
is about a third of the total number of articles posted. ‘ A holy war’ 
is waged against this halfpenny matter by the officials. To begin 
with, there is the Departmental aversion to small change—the half- 
pennies and farthings which, in the eyes of the majority of mankind, 
are by no means despicable, but hard to get, representative of labour 
and sweat, and exchangeable for bread, meat, and other commodities. 
This aversion is betrayed in every detail of Post Office history and 
scowls in every paragraph of the Post Office Guide. Sometimes it 
would appear to be traceable to a hatred of fractions (a human and 
natural weakness) as tending to complicate accounts without adding 
greatly to totals; e.g. in the refusal of odd pence by the Savings 
Bank branch. 

At other times it takes the form of accepting the obnoxious coin, 
but declining to give value for it, as in the charge of three farthings 
for a ‘halfpenny (sic) postcard’—an imposition to which no other 
Post Office in the world descends. The meanest man, it has been 
said, was he who went about stealing coppers from blind men’s hats : 
the Post Office in thus defrauding the poor, who buy but one post- 
card at a time, run that man very hard. 


* Lord Londonderry at the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, the 24th of April, 1901. 
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A few weeks ago I wrote as follows to Lord Londonderry : 


Your officers in the Postal Department in effect treat the halfpenny, issued by 
the Royal Mint, as if it were false money, coined by rogues. Recently a poor 
man in a country town presented at the principal post-office a postal order for 
2s, 24d., the 24d. being, in accordance with the regulations, in stamps affixed ; that 
is, gummed on to the postal order. He was only paid 2s. 2d., on the ground that 
the Post Office does not pay odd halfpence, The official reasons given are that ‘it 
would create additional work and additional expense.’ 


But the aversion referred to is most clearly and amusingly ex- 
emplified in relation to the conveyance of ‘book-post’ matter— 
‘amusingly’ at least for those who look on, but hardly so for those 
who suffer. In considering the varied and versatile ingenuity with 
which the official victimises the unwary public on this point, we are 
reminded of our youthful delight as the unscrupulous clown beat 
and robbed and deluded all that presented themselves—Pantaloon, 
butcher, baker, nursemaid, and even policeman; but we remember 
our longing for the righteous dénowement, when Harlequin avenged 
all with his invisible wand. 

The story isa simple one. It is the law that communications 
other than letters may be sent for a halfpenny per two ounces. The 
Post Office draughtsman has an easy and congenial task in drawing 
up a formidable barbed-wire fence system of exceptions, so interlaced 
and entwined that without the aid of wings passage is difficult. 
It is currently reported that only two persons in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
profess to understand the book-post regulations, and that these two 
differ profoundly in their interpretation of each and every proviso. 
If this be thought incredible, let the reader turn to the rules in 
question, which are to be found at pp. 4, 5, and 6 of the Guide. 
The beauty of this or that definition (from the official point of view) 
is that, while apparently enlightening the reader, it really deludes 
him. It isa guidepost which points in the direction of a hidden 
man-trap. Unfortunately the average citizen is innocent and con- 
fiding, or the very simplicity and openness of the draughtsman’s 
language would awaken suspicion ; just as the experienced poacher 
would mistrust notice-boards marked ‘ This way for pheasants,’ ‘ Hares 
in this covert,’ Ke. 


‘IMITATIONS OF TYPEWRITING ’” 


In a hydra-headed definition (professing to elucidate a previous 
one) the Guide says (p. 5): ‘Expressions referring to print . . 
shall include any mechanical process ordinarily used to produce a 
number of identical copies.’ Now by employing carbon sheets the 
owner of a typewriter strikes off simultaneously two, ten, or even 
twenty ‘ identical copies,’ the process being as purely ‘mechanical’ 
as printing. The typewriter is thus the trader’s printing machine. 
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But if the confiding trader, relying on the definition, posts the copies 
at the halfpenny rate, he is pounced upon and fined. The Depart- 
ment will not tolerate typewriting except at the letter rate. How 
seriously this affects the value of a most useful instrument, to which 
all are so much indebted, needs not to be pointed out. But the 
officials go farther. They persecute printed dmitations of type- 
writing. For many years they professed to be unable to distinguish 
these from the accursed reality, just as the aristocracy of the 
Southern States affect to loathe mulattos, quadroons, and octoroons 
not less than they loathe the full-blooded negro. After a long 
struggle we forced from them an ungracious concession. By a third 
expansion of the rule imitations may be posted at the book-packet 
rate if (a) posted at head or branch post-office, (b) if special atten- 
tion be called to their nature, and (c) if at least twenty copies are 
posted at the same time. 

So the man who wishes to send out ten circulars must send out 
other ten to secure the lower rate; and as this means loss, a large 
number of persons are virtually excluded from our ‘ concession.’ 
‘Special attention’ may not be called by means of an inscription, 
even if printed in large capitals and with scarlet ink: word of mouth 
is required. But the highest fence, concealing the widest ditch, 
in which most founder, remains. For (by a fourth explanatory 
definition) ‘ sub-offices, including all post-offices held at shops in 
London, are not available for posting circulars of this kind.’ Now 
of the 21,940 post-offices in the United Kingdom, no less than 
19,500 are sub-offices. These sub-offices were established in order 
to meet all public demand, and bring postal facilities to every man’s 
door; but to them our concession is declared not to apply. 

The reason for this exclusion is hardly complimentary to the 
intelligence of the London shopkeeper. It is feared that the old 
inability to distinguish typewriting from imitations of it, which once 
characterised the entire Department, still survives in shopkeeping 
circles, and that typewritten documents might be forwarded as 
‘imitations.’ But what tradesman clever enough to earn a living in 
London would make twenty identical copies separately with his 
typewriter, when all might be struck off at one impression—wno ictu ? 
And who outside of an infants’ school is ignorant that typewriting 
shows through the paper with an irregular marking (especially the 
commas and other stops), whereas the back of printed paper shows 
absolute uniformity of impression, stops and all? It is useless to 
appeal to the officials concerned, or to try and overwhelm them with 
reasoning. The Secretary of the Post Office, like the Olympian 
boxer, fights best when on his back, and in contest with him it is 
unwise to bet heavy odds on ‘the top dog.’ By way of illustration 
there is here appended the copy of a letter addressed to me, and 
putting forward a sensible and reasonable suggestion which, though 
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rejected at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, will probably commend itself to 
the public: 


J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M P. : 
House of Commons, London. 
City Road, Birmingham. 
20th of March, 1900. 

Dear Srr,—I think you may be interested in a matter upon which I have had 
some correspondence with the Post Office. We send out large quantities of type- 
written circulars, of which I enclose you a specimen, and they are posted in the 
envelopes of which I also enclose a specimen. By the regulations (see attached) 
these must be handed in at a head or branch post-office. We are two miles from 
the nearest head or branch post-office, but we have a dozen ordinary sub-post- 
offices within a few minutes of our premises. If we wish to send away, say, 100 
parcels of samples and 100 circulars relating to them, we can hand in 100 parcels 
at the office a few doors away, but we must send a message two miles to hand in 
the circulars at the nearest branch or head office. I have suggested to the Post- 
master-General that the regulation might reasonably be modified for the conveni- 
ence of firms, like ourselves, who send away large numbers of such circulars. 

What I propose is that we should be allowed to hand in at the nearest sub- 
post-office such circulars, done up into a parcel marked externally with the words 
‘typewritten circulars from So-and-so,’ such parcel to be included in the ordinary 
letter-bag and sent to the head office by the mail-cart in the usual way. 

I need hardly tell you that the Postmaster-General declines to do anything of 
the kind. ' Tam, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
W. M. FReemay. 


I appealed to the Postmaster-General, and he questioned my 
facts and declined to do anything. I knew he would have to yield 
ultimately, but I generally have to hammer away for two years to 
carry a reform. 


WHAT IS A LETTER ? 


Much of the time and energy of the Post Office staff is expended 
in searching haystacks of ‘ book-packet’ matter for a communication 
‘in the nature of a letter,’ as the Guide puts it. Whether the fines 
resulting compensate for one-tenth of such time and energy is open 
to doubt. But, as the physicist teaches us, energy is never lost; it 
merely assumes a new, and perhaps intenser, character. The zeal of 
the sorting department reappeared as a permanent glow of resent- 
ment in the public mind, just as the exertions of the Napoleonic 
mouchard produced popular disaffection and indirectly destroyed 
the Empire. 

Reverting to the rules on ‘ book-packets’ (p. 4 of the Guide), we 
find, amongst a score of involved and contradictory provisions, those 
relating to orders for goods, which are obviously of much importance 
to buyers and sellers of all classes. 

Stripped of misleading verbiage, the simplest form of them seems 
to be: (1) Nothing ‘in the nature of a letter’ may be sent at the 
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‘ book-packet’ (4d.) rate. (2) An order for goods, even though in the 
nature of a letter, may however be so sent. (3) But the verb which 
conveys the order must not be written; it must be printed. All 
dates, names, addresses, prices, modes of consignment, and other 
particulars may be in writing, but not the essential word or words 
which give sense to the document and make it an order for goods. 
The average trader has for many years been unable to grasp and 
profit by the distinction, and he will probably continue to infringe 
the rule in all innocence, and to regard those who drew it and those 
who enforce it as tricksters and oppressors. He reasons thus: ‘In 
either case, whether the word “ send” be printed or written, the com- 
munication is an order for goods, not a letter; and in either case 
the officials can verify its nature by a glance at it. Why, then, am I 
persecuted ?’ 

An exasperated Chester butcher forwards me an order on which 
he had to pay a fine. It is couched in the following terms: ‘ Will 
you send by eleven o’clock to-morrow morning to Mrs. B—— a small 
leg of mutton ?—18th of February, 1901.’ 

If the writer had omitted the first three words, ‘ will you send,’ 
the document would in postal eyes have been unexceptionable. But 
it would also have been unintelligible; and none acquainted with 
‘the direct instinctively reasonable methods of woman will believe 
that it would ever be possible to persuade the British matron to 
write her orders without verbs. 

The Post Office would appear to favour the universal employment 
of what may be styled the Pickwickian model: ‘To Mrs. Bardell. 
Chops and tomato sauce.—Yours, Pickwick.’ Even, however, had 
the fateful missive been addressed to an eating-house keeper as an 
‘order for goods,’ it would still be considered as ‘in the nature of a 
letter,’ because it contains the word ‘yours’; for no term or word of 
courtesy is tolerated in book-packets, and such expressions as ‘ please 
oblige ’ all entail a fine on the recipient. The Post Office punishes 
for politeness, and expects traders to write like traders, and to leave 
epistolary amenities and refinements to their betters, just as our 
ancient legislators forced the craftsman to wear cloth and the 
labourer fustian, silk and velvet being reserved for the nobility and 
gentry. These postal sumptuary laws should aim at the merit of 
uniformity of application. Thus the words ‘with compliments, 
which on a book-packet entail a fine, are tolerated on the fly-leaf of 
a book sent by post. 

The commonest mistake is for a treasurer of a benefit society to 
add the words ‘ with thanks’ to the receipt for a few shillings. For 
this act of politeness the recipient is fined one penny. 

Uniformity of principle of application, as of language, does not 
distinguish the rules on any given subject in the Guide. 

We have seen how practically anything may appear as an order 
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for goods, provided it be printed. Yet in a recent instance the 
receiver of a ‘legal instrument’ (an agreement form for a tenancy) 
was fined because a printed note required its despatch by a certain 
date. If this note had been written in the form as part of the 
agreement, there would have been no fine. Here we have the 
persecuted pen favoured for once at the expense of type. 


SUICIDAL TENDENCY 


Or take the rules regarding newspapers. ‘If registered at the 
Post Office, the heaviest newspaper is transmissible for a halfpenny ; 
but it can only be registered if (1) published at intervals not 
exceeding seven days, and (2) made up ‘wholly or in great part of 
political or other news, or of articles relating thereto, or to other 
eurrent topics, with or without advertisements.’ The effect of this 
is to subsidise the morning, daily, and weekly newspapers, which 
return huge profits to the proprietors, and to discourage the circula- 
tion of high-class monthly magazines and reviews devoted to science, 
learning, and religion, as well as of the large number of trade 
journals. It is odd to find the most grasping of monopolies sacrificing 
part of its revenue to the amusement while refusing to aid in the 
instruction of the people. 

It is still more curious to see an avaricious Department taxing 
advertisements, which are the chief feeders of the Post Office. The 
owner of a well-known trade journal proved some years ago that 
the Post Office derived a revenue of several thousands from the replies 
to advertisements in his paper in postage on letters and parcels and 
commission on Postal Orders ; but he still has to pay double rates 
on that paper. Thus British industry is hampered, while our officials 
disseminate trade notices from abroad at the lower tariff. 

Why, one may inquire, is it permissible to print the picture of a 
building on an envelope, but not on the cover of a newspaper? The 
address is equally legible in both cases. The answer is that the 
man who pays a penny is to be indulged, while he who expends but 
a halfpenny is to be harried. It is another incident in the official 
raid on halfpenny matter with which we are confronted. 


BLANK CHEQUES 


The next prank of the Postal Inquisitor is a masterpiece of 
casuistry; it is aptly described in the subjoined letter addressed 
to me by a well-known baronet (whose firm is a large contributor 
to the postal revenue), and no comment can improve the bare 
relation of the facts. I will merely add that though the authorities 
object to the embossed stamp on blank-cheque forms sent by book- 
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post, they admit embossed stamps on envelopes enclosed for reply 
and sent by book-post. 
H., Heaton, Esq., M.P. : 
House of Commons. 
Monterey, Croix des Gardes, Cannes. 
13th of April, 1901. 

My DEAR S1r,—I hope you will excuse my troubling you with this letter, but 

you have been the Champion of the Public, and have succeeded in setting aside 


so many of the Post Office eccentricities that I thought perhaps you could assist 
me in removing my grievance. 


Like many other Englishmen, I go abroad for six months during the winter, 
and, having a banking account in London, I have occasionally to write for a 
cheque-book and for my pass-book to besent by post. The Post Office authorities 
insist that a plain-cheque book must be paid letter postage, because it has an 
embossed receipt-stamp on each cheque; they also refuse to carry a pass-book by 
book-post if there are any paid cheques inside it. 


I have just had to pay 3s. 1d. for a plain-cheque book which by book-post 
would have been 4d. It seems to me ridiculous that an embossed receipt-stamp 
on the cheque should make a cheque-book liable to letter postage instead of book- 
post. Apologising for troubling you, 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
SypNey H. WATERLOW. 


VisITING-CaRDS Vv. LABELS 


The so-called ‘ book-post’ system is full of anomalies; e.g. the 
Postmaster-General allows a packet of visiting-cards weighing two 
ounces to go through the post as halfpenny matter, but two-ounce 
packets of printed address-labels sent by merchants and traders at 
Covent Garden to country growers, their customers, in order to ensure 
(without blunders) the rapid and certain delivery of perishable British 
products, were and are subjected to a fine, and are charged for at 
letter rates. What defence can there be for this distinction between 
the gentleman’s and the trader’s card ? 

Sometimes it is difficult to resist a suspicion that the officials 
offer a concession as a bait. Thus one fine day it is announced that 
visiting-cards may go by book-post. But, except perhaps at Yule- 
tide, the receipt of a plain visiting-card would be a cause of bewilder- 
ment. Bearing such an inscription as ‘ P. P.C.’ or ‘ At home, the 4th 
of May,’ the card is intelligible; but every inscription of this kind 
is promptly fined, and the ‘ concession ’ profits the Post Office instead 
of the public. I have before me half a dozen indignant letters from 
ladies who have sent ‘P. P. C.’ and ‘ At home’ cards, the hundreds of 
recipients of which were fined double the deficiency of postage. 


FIVE SHILLINGS REWARD 


One of the acutest men in England—if he resided across the 
Atlantic, I should say ‘in America ’—writes to me pointing out that 
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while manuscript sent to a newspaper editor is accepted at the half- 
penny rate, the addition of asmall ‘ P.S.—This is not to be published ’ 
entails payment of the letter rate. And in order, he adds, to find out 
whether it is or is not meant for publication, the Post Office clerks 
have to read through every manuscript, not to find out whether it is 
in the nature of a letter, but to find out whether it is a letter meant 
to be printed. He closes his letter to me with this remark: ‘I send 
you a form of the Post Office Guide, and recommend you to try 
and puzzle out the meaning. Five shillings for the solution.’ 


REGULATIONS AS TO TELEPHONES (from Post Office Guide) 


The principal difficulty met with in distinguishing the principal sibilant sounds, 
especially in words containing the soft ¢, s, <. 

In all cases letters the sound of which may be mistaken should be identified by 
analogy, thus: 


c for cinder R for Robert 

8 for sample D for December 
z for zero I for Treland 

J for January N for November 
A for America ; E for Edward 


Nearly twelve months have elapsed, and I have not yet gained 
that five shillings. In the overture to the Midsummer Night's 


Dream Mendelssohn has introduced and made melody of the dis- 
cordant bray of a most unmusical animal; and there may be pro- 
fessors of logic or mathematics able to make sense of the above par. I 
cannot. But one might pardon the draughtsman’s want of lucidity, 
his treachery, or at least negligence, of which we have most cause to 
complain. It is all very well for the Secretary to quote passages from 
the Guide to those who complain of being fined, and to suggest that 
they ought to have borne them in mind. One recalls Sir Walter 
Scott’s remark about the tardy cry of ‘Gardy loo’ in old Edinburgh 
that, like the shriek of a water kelpie, it was too often the elegy 
rather than the warning of the traveller. 


NON-LIABILITY FOR TELEGRAPH BLUNDERS 


‘ Messrs, Pickford will not be liable for any loss or damage which 
may be incurred or sustained by reason or on account of any mistake 
or default in the transmission or delivery of a parcel.’ 

If Messrs, Pickford (most painstaking and punctual of carrying 
firms) issued such a notice, how indignant the public would be—how 
delighted Messrs. Pickford’s rivals! 

But substitute for ‘Messrs. Pickford’ the ‘ Postmaster-General’ 
and for ‘ parcel’ ‘ telegram,’ and you have a notice actually issued by 
the chief of the Post Office ; perhaps because he is a monopolist, and 

x2 
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has therefore no fear of rivals. The most important business of 
the country is transacted by telegraph. Among the thousands of 
telegraph clerks, there are of course some who make mistakes due 
to ignorance, inadvertence, or habitual negligence. 

Such blunders, it is officially declared, do not affect the Postmaster- 
General. The person transmitting telegrams must take his chance of 
being served by a careless clerk—unless indeed he prefer to insure 
accuracy of transmission, not of delivery, by paying in all cases an 
additional 50 per cent. of the charges. 

‘They are my servants,’ says the Postmaster-General, ‘ but I am 
not responsible for anything they do.’ This is exactly the attitude 
of the Scottish drover who, when his collie stole some collops, ex- 
plained to the irate flesher that the animal, though nominally belong- 
ing to him (the drover), maintained himself, and was alone responsible 
for such doings as that complained of (he—the drover—well knowing 
that, though Rab might be cursed, he could not be caught, or at least 
forced to restore the collops). 

Here are a few instances which have come under my notice of 
the mistakes referred to: 

(1) A firm at Newtownards sent the following telegram to a 
merchant at Glasgow: ‘Send scarlet yarn 7d. per pound, &c. It 
was perfectly plainly written, yet the transmitting clerk substituted 
8d. for 7d., and the buyers, when ultimately required to pay, had lost 
21.158. 6d. With Irish ingenuity they first tried to induce the vendor 
to bear the loss, ‘as it was a blunder of the Post Office officials. 
This reason appeared insufficient to the cold, unsympathetic intellect 
of the Scot, and he declined. They then bethought themselves that 
the Postmaster-General was personally interested in the welfare of 
Newtownards, and applied to his lordship for compensation, which, 
alas ! was curtly refused. 

(2) A gentleman telegraphed to an agent to make certain bets, 
beginning thus: ‘Two pound Tyro, Miss Nelly, Favaros, Ugulino.’ 
The telegraph sent ‘ five’ instead of ‘two.’ ‘Two,’ adds the incensed 
sportsman, ‘was distinctly written by myself. I lost 20/. instead of 
8l.’ We must not allow any aversion to the practice of betting to 
blind us to the reality of a loss of 12/. imposed on a person who had 
the somewhat rare virtue of writing distinctly. On the other hand, 
the Postmaster-General’s repudiation of a moral obligation is none 
the less heinous in another case where the sender, whose handwriting 
was defective, ordered that ‘ Villiers’ should be backed, and the clerk 
wrote ‘ butter’ instead of ‘Villiers.’ ‘The word was badly written,’ 
says the sender plaintively, ‘ but not like butter.’ 

(3) Owing to an English telegraphist’s blunder a shipload of coal 
was sent from Australia to Rangoon when guano had really been 
ordered, and the loss amounted to 5,000/. The shipowner and coal- 
owner fought the matter out in court, while the Postmaster-General 
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stood by, as the Western settler’s wife did while her husband 
struggled with a bear, to see which whipped. 

Here is the Postmaster-General’s reply to a complaint of a tele- 
graph clerk’s blunder which cost a man 2,0001.: 


General Post Office, London: 
1lth May, 1899. 

Srr,— With reference to your letter of the 7th inst. I beg to enclose a copy of 
the telegram to which you refer. 

It is much regretted that the message was incorrectly transmitted, and serious 
notice has been taken of the irregularity. 

With regard to the question of compensation, it should be observed that the 
Department is not liable for expenses incurred or losses sustained in consequence 
of the inaccurate transmission of a telegram. 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. McLaren. 


Examples of this kind could be multiplied, but those given will 
perhaps suffice to establish the grievance alleged. 

With an immense surplus of nearly four millions sterling the 
Postmaster-General could surely devote a few thousands freely to 
meet losses occasioned by the neglect, of telegraphists and, I will add, 
by the dishonesty of postmen who steal letters. The acknowledgment 
of this responsibility would make the clerks realise that the Depart- 
ment, as well as the public, was concerned in their vigilance ; whereas 


at present, if complaints be made, the offender laughs, and the Post- 
master-General at most shrugs his shoulders. 


J. HENNIKER HEATON. 





POSTSCRIPT 


General Post Office, London. 
8th July, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Henyiker Heaton,—I have considered the subject of your letter 
of March 23 last, respecting the restrictions upon the posting for transmission by 
book post of circulars in imitation typewritten characters, and I am glad to inform 
you that I have now sanctioned a modification of the existing regulations under 
which such circulars will be accepted at all Town Sub-Offices. As, however, there 
are objections to the final examination of the packets at such offices, the acceptance 
will be provisional and subject to their being found to be in order when they 
reach the nearest Head, District, or Branch Office. 
I believe that this arrangement will meet the requirements of the public; and 
if it should be found desirable in special cases to extend the arrangement to a 
Country Sub-Office, I shall be glad to have this done wherever practicable. 
Yours truly, 
LonDONDERRY. 
J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P. 


The above letter was, curiously enough, received immediately 
after the despatch of the foregoing article to the Editor of this 
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Review. Lord Londonderry is justly recognised as one of the most 
alert, able, and sympathetic of Postmaster-Generals, yet his letter is 
absolutely typical of the Red-tape and Circumlocution Office. In 
place of giving a full and generous concession which would be 
warmly appreciated by the country clergymen and their wives who 
have heavy parochial work, summoning choirs, mothers’ meetings, 
sewing ladies, and those interested in England’s voluntary charities, 
the Postmaster-General confines the circulars to the towns, and then 
only subject to their being recalled at any moment. 

A country clergyman often desires to send out a dozen circulars 
and not twenty. Every sixpence saved in the parish accounts is of 
importance. Yet he must continue to be harassed. It would, 
however, be ungracious to abstain from thanking Lord Londonderry 
for the concession. 

H. H. 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TuE decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Porto 
Rico or ‘insular’ cases are the most important decisions of that Court 
since the judgment in the ‘Dred Scott’ case, which heralded and 
hastened the Civil War. Those decisions are the latest word in a long 
controversy ; one which began in the early days of the Republic; a 
controversy in which Jefferson took part in 1804, which Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun debated in 1849 with reference to California and 
the North-West territories, which lay at the heart of the ‘ Dred Scott’ 
case, and which reappears whenever new territory is acquired by the 
Union. I have read the published ‘briefs’ of counsel and the 
reports of the oral arguments in the ‘insular cases,’ and I find little 
of substance which is not stated for the two opposing opinions in the 
discussion in the United States Senate in 1849 by Calhoun and 
Webster with respect to the North-West territories; Webster 
contending that they formed no part of the United States properly 
so called; the ‘ arch-nullifier’ arguing that the Constitution followed 
the flag always and everywhere. The real issue then was the exten- 
sion of slavery. To-day it is the expansion of the ‘ American Empire,’ 
and all that is implied therein. The legal arguments used in 1849 
and the other day were the same. 

There is a temptation to trace a likeness between the dispute 
before the Supreme Court and one of much older date—between the 
controversy as to the right of Congress to govern Porto Rico and that 
waged in last century with the mother country over the Stamp Act ; 
Grenville and the English Ministry setting up a claim similar to that 
made by Congress, Burke and Camden and Pitt expounding doctrines 
similar to those which the Supreme Court has overruled. One can con- 
ceive the people of Porto Rico framing a ‘ declaration of rights and 
grievances’ and seeking for inspiration in the famous declaration of 
1765. The likeness, however, is really small ; the comparison is far- 
fetched. The question before the Supreme Court was one peculiar to 
the United States. It arose from the difficulty of reconciling with the 
letter of a Constitution made by men who contemplated the acquisition 
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of no colonies the expansion of the United States along the lines which 
England has followed. Behind the legal questions is dread of the 
admission of a raw black population to the franchise, with the 
presence at Washington of black senators; dread of the competition 
of Porto Rico sugar, tobacco, and fruits with American products ; 
dread of the increase of the power of the President and Congress, and 
of the ultimate effect of these outlying domains on republican 
institutions. 

The Court was asked to order the return of customs-duties 
alleged to have been wrongfully levied at New York on goods coming 
from Porto Rico. The material facts were these : 

The Tariff Act of the 24th of July 1897, known as the Dingley 
Act, imposed duties upon articles imported from foreign countries. 
Porto Rico was ceded by the Treaty of Paris, signed on the 10th of 
December, 1898, and confirmed by the Senate on the 6th of February 
1899. Article II. of the treaty states that ‘the civil rights and 
political status of the native inhabitants of the territories hereby 
ceded to the United States shall be determined by Congress.’ Section 8, 
Article L.,, of the Constitution of the United States declares that ‘all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.’ Was Porto Rico part of the ‘United States’ within the 
meaning of this section? Was Porto Rico a ‘ foreign country’ within 
the meaning of the Tariff Act? Did the Constitution in whole or 
part automatically take effect in the newly acquired territory? If 
it did, Porto Rico sugar must enter freely and compete with Louisiana 
sugar, and sooner or later the people of Porto Rico must be admitted 
to the constitutional rights enjoyed by the people of New York or 
Boston. 

Certain points were admitted, and among them these : 

(1) The United States may acquire fresh territory, contiguous 
or distant, just as other States may. So much was admitted. It 
was an innovation all the same. If asked whether the Govern- 
ment which they were setting up could acquire colonies to be 
governed as are those of European States, most of the founders of 
the Republic would have answered, ‘No; we are a partnership of 
freemen ; only people suited for our institutions can live under 
them ; true, we have “ territories,” which are in a sense colonies, but 
they are States in the making.’ Jefferson had doubts and scruples 
as to the legality of acquiring Louisiana. Story was clear as to the 
unconstitutionality of annexing Texas. Such, however, was Jefferson’s 
alarm at the prospect of France stepping into the shoes of Spain and 
acquiring the mouth of the Mississippi, that he cast aside his doubts. 
An emergency had arisen for which the Constitution had not pro- 
vided. ‘The less that is said about any constitutional difficulty the 
better. Congress should do what is necessary in silence. I find but 
one opinion as to the necessity of shutting up the Constitution for 
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some time.’!' Webster predicted that a policy of expansion would 
imperil the Republic. ~ 


Arbitrary governments may have territories and distant possessions, because 
arbitrary governments may rule them by different laws and different systems. 
Russia may rule in the Ukraine and the provinces of the Caucasus and 
Kamschatka, by different codes, ordinances, or ukases, We can do no such thing. 
They must be part of us, or else strangers. I think I see that in progress which 
will disfigure and deform the Constitution. While these territories remain 
territories, they will be a trouble and an annoyance; they will draw after 
them vast expenses; they will probably require as many troops as we have main- 
tained during the last twenty years to defend them against the Indian tribes. 
We must maintain an army at that vast distance ; when they shall become slaves 
they will be still more likely to give us trouble. I think I see a course which is 
likely to turn the Constitution into a deformed monster, into a curse rather than 
a blessing; in fact, a frame of an unequal government not founded on popular 
representation, not founded on equality, but on the grossest inequality; and I 
think that this danger will go on, or that there is danger it will go on, until this 
Union flies to pieces. I resist it, to-day and always. Whoever falters or whoever 
flies, I continue the contest.? 


Webster, who was by no means consistent as to this point, and who 
had the true advocate’s gift of expressing alternately, with equal 
warmth, conflicting opinions, was convinced that the annexation of 
new dominions with an alien population and different grades of civil- 
isation was an ‘enormous, flagrant outrage’ on the principles of 
representative government. All these objections to acquiring terri- 
tory have become matter of ancient history; the constitutional 
purists are silenced; and the United States have, in fact, acquired 
lands in all possible ways—by conquest, cession, and purchase; 
Oregon by settlement and discovery, Louisiana by cession from 
France, and Florida from Spain, California and New Mexico from 
Mexico, Alaska by purchase from Russia. 

(2) Lands so acquired may be kept for an indefinite time in a 
state of tutelage. When a territory becomes a State is altogether 
discretionary. New Mexico and Arizona have been governed for very 
many years as territories. 

(3) Conquered territory may be governed for an indefinite period 
under the ‘ War powers’ of the President. This is sometimes said to 
be one of the innovations of post bellum jurisprudence. Innovation 
or not, it is now part of American constitutional law. 

(4) The right of suffrage, the right of representation, and other 
political franchises may be withheld from the people of annexed terri- 
tory until it becomes a State. 

' Jefferson’s Works, iv. 505. It is true that Jefferson sometimes thought differently. 
In 1786 he wrote from Paris to a friend : ‘Our Confederacy must be viewed as the nest 
from which all America, north and south, is to be peopled.’ Hamilton’s comment on 
these scruples seems to have been that ‘ it would not do to carry the morals of a monk 
into the cabinet of a statesman.’ 


2 Webster’s Works, v. 292. Carl Schurz’s Life of Clay shows very clearly the motives 
for expansion in the early part of last century. 
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To English lawyers, noting these admissions and reading some of 
the judgments of the Supreme Court, there’seems to be a reversal of 
parts. On those who challenge the validity of fiscal measures discrimi- 
nating between the State of New York and Porto Rico, it is incumbent 
to show that the prohibition of such discrimination is expressed or 
implied in the Constitution. In the power to acquire territory seems 
involved power to govern it in the manner best suited for it. Why 
must all parts of ceded soil, whether an island inhabited by savages 
or a country in a high state of civilisation, be treated alike? Annexa- 
_ tion being permissible, the legality of the end seems to justify the 
use of appropriate means ; ‘the Government,’ to cite the words of 
Marshall, C.J., ‘which has a right todo an act, and imposed on it the 
duty of performing that act, must, according to the dictates of reason, 
be allowed to select the means ; and those who contend that it may not 
select any appropriate means, that one particular mode of effecting 
the object is excepted, take upon themselves to prove the exception.’ 
This is a point pressed by Mr. Justice Brown, one of the majority, 
who says: ‘ Power to acquire territory by treaty implies not only the 
power to govern such territory, but to prescribe upon what terms the 
United States will receive its inhabitants, and what their status shall 
be in what Chief Justice Marshall termed the ‘“‘ American Empire.”’ 
In nothing does the wisdom of the founders of the Constitution appear 
more than in their silence as to the means of giving effect to the prin- 
ciples which they formulated. Where they have descended to particu- 
lars, as in regard to the basis of direct taxation, they have bequeathed 
embarrassment and perplexity. A second fact of weight is that 
constitutional usage is, on the whole, in accordance with the view of 
the majority: the body of the Constitution has not gone with the 
flag. Witness the government of Alaska, and the decisions that 
a State may set up one system of law in one part of its terri- 
tory, and another system in another. A long series of cases shows 
that the judiciary clauses of the Constitution do not apply to the 
Territories ; that the phrase ‘ Courts of the United States’ does not 
include territorial Courts of Justice. Thirdly, there is force in the 
argument elaborated by Professor Langdell, that in the Constitution 
the term ‘United States’ is used to describe (1) the States and 
territory or (2) the Government in its corporate capacity; that 
(3) as designating the entire territory over which the United States 
are sovereign the term is unknown to the Constitution; and that 
the provision as to equality of taxation in Section 8, Article L., 
relates to ‘ United States’ in the first-named meaning.* Fourthly, 
if there are obiter dicta by Marshall and Taney (notably those 
in Loughborough v. Blake and the ‘Dred Scott case’) against the 
view of the majority, there are others by the former judge in favour 


* Harvard Law Review, July 1899, p. 365. See also Mr. Boutell’s remarks in the 
Forum, July 1900, p. 532. 
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of it. To speak of the decisions as if they were a complete reversal of 
well-established principles, a sort of cowp d’état, is absurd and inde- 
corous ; to say with confidence that the majority were right, in regard 
to a question as to which men of skill and ability have differed, 
does not become any ene. But, on the whole, the decisions seem to 
be well founded. 

Though often explained, the powers and position of the Supreme 
Court are still unfamiliar to English lawyers. We have no equivalent 
of it, or, indeed, anything like it; even the Judicial Committee 
exercises no such powers as the Supreme Court; from time to time 
the former declares invalid the Acts of subordinate legislatures of the 
Canadian Dominion; it cannot control the Imperial Parliament. 
Having no written constitution, or any constitution in the sense in 
which American lawyers understand it—the last vote of the House of 
Commons being the latest constitutional amendment, and for us all 
Acts of Parliament being equally valid—we can strike out any new 
path without our courts being able to challenge the innovation. 
Countries possessing written constitutions—Germany and Switzerland 
for example—have no corresponding institution ; no tribunal controls 
the Reichstag or Federal Assembly.* The existence in the most power- 
ful democracy of the world of a court which overrides Acts of Congress 
and State Legislatures is an abiding marvel. Had there been such a 
court with us, it would have pronounced invalid the Irish Land 
Acts; it would have annulled the chief section of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; it would have made the Income Tax impossible, 
and blocked much of the legislation of recent years. English 
democracy murmurs at the intervention of the House of Lords: what 
should we think if nine old or elderly men, with neither coronets nor 
wigs, could set aside the most prized legislation of every session ? 

The power of interpreting the Constitution, and declaring invalid 
statutes which contravened it, was exercised by some of the State 
Courts in very early days before it was put in force by Marshall and 
Story. It was a fetter self-imposed by a strong law-abiding people, 
who thought that bills of rights and other constitutional safeguards 
were of no avail without such control. No clear trace of such a 
power is to be found in English institutions. The first distinct 
assertion of it goes back to 1780, when the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey acted upon it.° It was reserved, however, for John Marshall 
to work out a doctrine which the State Judges of New Jersey, Rhode 


‘ Professor Laband holds that the power of deciding what is constitutional rests 
with the Kaiser. See Burgess’s Constitutional Lam, ii. 280, and Political Science 
Quarterly, v.23. According to one view, the Supreme Court of the South African 
Republic had the right to declare null and void a resolution or Act of the Volksraad 
which was contrary to the terms of the grondmet. That view was rejected by Kotze, 
C.J., in 1894, in ‘McCorkindale v. Bok,’ Supreme Court, 1, 202. Subsequently the 
same judge, changing his opinion, held the contrary. 

* Political Science Quarterly, v. 225. 
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Island, and Virginia early asserted. Called upon to answer the 
question in ‘ Marbury v. Madison,’ ‘ What is the duty of the judiciary 
when an Act is repugnant to the Constitution ?’ he declared the latter 
to be a paramount law which it was the province and duty of the 
judiciary to enforce. 

There is one precious result of this judicial supervision. Toa 
degree unknown elsewhere, successive generations of the people of the 
United States have become familiar with a higher law than the latest 
vote, with the conception of a true Rechtsstaat, with landmarks of 
liberty not to be moved in a tumultous session. ‘I see,’ said one of 
the wisest men, ‘ that the state in which the law is above the rulers, 
and the rulers are the inferiors of the law, has salvation, and every 
blessing which the gods can confer.’ I donot know what people could 
expect those blessings with more assurance than those who have 
submitted themselves to the Supreme Court, even when they ¢isap- 
proved of its decision. Perhaps to a future generation the creation 
and maintenance of this Court will appear more marvellous than the 
rapidity of the growth of the United States in wealth and population. 

The impressions of an English lawyer as to the Court may be 
worth little. Such as they are, they are almost uniformly favour- 
able. Business is conducted with dignity and decorum ; counsel are 
rarely interrupted; their arguments are restricted to two hours— 
extended in the ‘ insular cases’ to five. The toneand manner of the 
judgments befit the matter, and, when constitutional questions are 
considered, the judgments delivered by Mr. Justice Miller, Mr. Justice 
Matthews, Mr. Justice Bradley, and Mr. Justice Brewer, not to men- 
tion other members, present and past, of the Court, are acute and 
sagacious, with occasional passages comparable with the best pages 
of the Federalist. I note a free discussion of principles, an abstinence 
from the compilation of a mere catalogue raisonné of authorities, and 
readiness to seek light from other countries. After reading many of 
the judgments the pride of the American people in this Court is 
intelligible.® 

In many respects it might serve as a model for the Supreme 
Court of the Empire. It is not broken up into two parts or com- 
posed of illustrious casuals. There is that separation of judicial and 
legislative function which Mr. Childers, in the pages of this Review,’ 
has insisted upon as essential to a tribunal which would satisfy 
Australia. The duties of the Federal Judges are exclusively judicial. 
The Supreme Court is recruited from the best lawyers in all parts of 
the United States. There are many complaints as to the state of the 
‘docket ;’ arrears are permitted in a way which would be here 
thought intolerable. The tribunal is rarely accused of inherent 
weakness. I am told that it is not at present so strong as it has 


* See Mr. Justice Field’s survey of the recent work of the Court, in 24 American 
Law Reviem, p. 351. 


* The Nineteenth Century, Jaly 1901, p. 152, 
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been ; but in point of ability it would probably compare favourably 
with any existing court. 

Perhaps, to mention some drawbacks, there is a tendency in the 
judgments to diffuseness—the wholesome rule for the contraction of 
counsel’s arguments not extending to the Court—and a proneness to 
bursts of a somewhat archaic form of eloquence. A more serious 
failing is occasionally unreality in the reasoning as to constitutional 
and other questions ; economical questions discussed professedly on 
judicial grounds only; political matters treated as if they were 
questions of interpretation ; questions of living interest determined 
by reference to the text of an instrument framed by men who had 
problems of their own altogether different from ours. The validity, 
for example, of an ordinance of Eureka City prohibiting, under a 
fine of 25 dollars, the moving of any building or frame of building 
into a public street, is discussed with reference to a constitu- 
tional amendment intended to undo the effect of the ‘Dred Scott’ 
decision. It is the fashion at present for ‘sociologists’ and econo- 
mists to disparage the labours of jurists. They who were once 
supposed to be able to explain everything in the mechanism of society, 
are often said to be incapable of explaining anything. This is unjust. 
But one can almost sympathise with the invectives of Gumplowicz 
against the Unsinn of jurists when one sees intricate questions as 
to the incidence of taxation and railway rates decided solely with 
reference to authorities which go to show that inter-State commerce 
cannot be taxed. 

A further observation: Along with admirable discussions of con- 
stitutional principles worthy of Hamilton or Marshall is to be found 
an outworn political philosophy belonging, if to any age, to that of the 
contrat social, to a time when political economy was in its infancy, 
sociology unborn, in which judicial explanations of institutions were 
accepted as final, and in which ‘ freedom of contract’ was in all cir- 
cumstances its own justification. Montesquieu heads one of his 
chapters with the remark ‘qu'il ne faut point décider par les régles 
du droit civil quand i] s’agit de décider par celles du droit politique.’ 
He adds: ‘ Il est’ridicule de prétendre décider des droits de royaumes, 
des nations et de l’univers par les mémes maximes sur lesquelles on 
décide entre particuliers d’un droit pour une gouttiére.’ Plenty of 
apt illustrations of the wisdom of this remark could be found in the 
pages of the reports of the Supreme Court. 

One group of cases in particular may here be mentioned. In 
applying the Commerce Clause of the Constitution to circumstances 
and questions never contemplated by its framers, the Court has spun 
an amazing web of subtle, often invisible, distinctions. What is 
trade and commerce ‘ with other countries and among the States ;’ 
what is foreign, as distinguished from domestic, trade; what com- 
modities are the subjects of commerce; at what stage in their 
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production or transportation they come within, at what stage they pass 
out of, Federal control; what is the real principle of ‘the License 
Cases,’ and ‘the Passenger Cases’—in seeking to answer these 
questions great acuteness has been shown. But the task of reconcil- 
ing the bewildering decisions appears to be too much for the best 
trained lawyers. They seem to be the vacillations of a Court which 
has neither received nor so far found any clear guiding principle. 

Yet another criticism, which may appear to conflict with remarks 
already made. It is difficult to touch politics and be non-political ; it 
is impossible to do so and avoid the suspicion of partisanship if the 
questions decided are those round which the battle rages. And at 
times, no doubt, the Court has given excuse for such suspicion. Iam 
not referring to the erudite party pamphlets penned by some of the 
judges who were parties to the ‘ Dred Scott’ decision. In recent times 
the Court has more than once appeared to be too sensitive to political 
currents. Thus, in 1880 it decided in favour of the legality of an 
Income Tax. In 1895, differently constituted and under different 
influences, it decided against the tax. There are complaints that the 
Court is prone to go back on its most solemn decisions. Those relative 
to the Income Tax are cases in point; others affecting the doctrines 
laid down in the celebrated Dartmouth College case might also be 
named, Then, too, the dissidence of dissent abounds among the 
Nine. Very often the decision of the Court is weakened by a 
minority almost as large as the majority. Indeed it is not too 
much to say that in every important case there is a dissentient tail. 
To a degree not known here the expression of difference of opinion 
seems to be both a pleasure and a duty. It seems strange that, 
after the head of the Court had elaborately examined the authorities, 
a Puisne should curtly observe, ‘The authorities cited by the Chief 
Justice to sustain its [certain evidence] admissibility seem to me to 
establish conclusively the reverse.’ ® 

The invalidity of the Income Tax was virtually pronounced, it 
has been said, by a majority of one. That is true of the decision in 
the ‘insular cases ;’ but for Mr. Justice White changing his opinion 
the Government policy in Porto Rico or the Philippines would have 
been condemned, Let me cite as to this the words of an American 
judge: 


A case involving title to property in Hot Springs, worth a quarter of a million 
of dollars, was decided by a bare majority, the Court standing five to four. The 
great Telephone Case, involving millions of dollars and the title to one of the 
greatest inventions of the age, and which turned mainly on issues of fact, was 
actually decided by a minority of the whole Court ; one of the judges being dead 
and one disqualified, the case was decided by the opinion of four judges against 
three. Another case involving grave constitutional questions, affecting inter-State 
commerce and the police power of the States, was decided by a bare majority of 
eight judges who participated in the decision. 


ae oo ee 


* 98, U.S. p. 168. 
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I am told that this proneness to dissent has not the effect which 
might be expected—that it sometimes reconciles public opinion to 
decisions which would otherwise breed anger; there is the hope that 
the bare minority of to-day may ultimately become a majority. 

'There can be little doubt that the Supreme Court is entering a 
new phase. Questions as to which men feel almost as keenly as they 
once felt in regard to State rights confront the Court. It is appealed 
to in all economical controversies. And it cannot hold aloof. As 
elderly men, its members are inclined to temporise. They cannot, 
nevertheless, help applying principles adverse to interests which are 
growing and must grow. Right athwart the stream of socialistic and 
quasi-socialistic opinion lie certain constitutional principles, notably 
those relating to sanctity of contract and equality of taxation, which 
the Court must enforce. I admire the ingenuity with which the 
Nine open sluices and dig side-ducts and find outlets when the head 
of waters presses dangerously on the dam. But against some sudden 
freshets of opinion these devices may be futile. / 

Up to 1837, with Marshall and Story in the Court, its chief 
business was to assert and develop the Federal powers; to resist 
doctrines which would have broken up the Union. And that was 
done by Marshall with signal success. ‘The great Chief Justice,’ of 
whom biographers, painfully industrious, tell us little except that he 
was a good soldier, that he had a majestic presence, a pleasant 
smile, and a fine eye, that he played quoits well, appreciated good 
Madeira, and liked to talk theology, did scarcely less on the Bench 
for the Union than Washington or Grant in the battle-field. 

Then came, with the advent of Taney to the Chief Justiceship, a 
change. Powers which Marshall had asserted lay in abeyance; the 
Court, no longer the ‘ thief of jurisdiction,’ ceased to alarm the disciples 
of Jefferson, and Story in 1842 sorrowfully wrote: ‘ I am the last member 
now living of the old Court, and I cannot consent to remain where I 
cannot hope to see these doctrines recognised.’ At last, with the 
surrender of Lee, the question of State rights was for ever settled: 
the Union became indestructible. After the war came before the 
Court 8 crowd of questions arising out of reconstruction, the solutions 
of which tended to strengthen the Presidential power. Of late a mul- 
titude of economical questions, novel and delicate, have presented 
themselves. In all the controversies between labour and capital, 
the arm of the Court is invoked. In the struggles between rail- 
ways and their customers, between producers and consumers, between 
‘trusts’ and the public, between State legislatures and corporations, 
between legislatures and taxpayers, in all important trials, in disputes 
as to the validity of charters of a corporation or provisions in State 
Public Health Acts, there is an appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
American lawyer has a sharp eye for a constitutional point. He 
can detect one lurking in a city ordinance as to dustbins or State 
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legislation as to the packing of cigarettes. Not a tin tack is driven 
wrong into the social fabric without some citizen complaining to the 
Supreme Court that he is deprived of his rights ‘ without due process 
of law,’ contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Such is the width of the language of the Contract Clause of the 
Constitution and of the Fourteenth Amendment, that a plausible 
case can always be made out. I take at random a few specimens of 
recent applications to the Court: application to declare unconsti- 
tutional a statute of Texas prohibiting foreign corporations created 
to carry out restrictions on trade ; the regulations of a board of educa- 
tion which used its funds for promoting a high school for white 
children without providing a similar school for coloured children; 
the famous temperance statute of Ohio, known as the ‘ Dow Act;’a 
State statute imposing a licence tax on companies and corporations 
carrying on refining of sugar and molasses, but exempting planters 
and farmers refining their own sugar and molasses; a revenue Act 
of Georgia, levying a specific tax upon ‘emigrant agents,’ 7.¢. persons 
hiring labourers to be employed beyond the limits of the State; a 
Railway Transport Act of Nebraska regulating freights and charges ; 
a State Act excluding: oleomargarin. The Judges may at one 
moment be asked to determine the proper assessment of the cost 
of a municipal sewer, and at another to say who is to be Governor 
of a State. 

So far as I can judge, the Court has of late been slow to exercise 
some of its powers, and quick to respond to complaints as to dan- 
gerous industrial corporations, and to the wishes for an equitable 
system of taxation. Only lately it declined to pronounce uncon- 
stitutional the Inheritance Federal Act of 1898—a statute formed on 
much the same lines as those of the Finance Act of 1894—or to 
condemn a progressive tax extending to federal securities. Still later 
it upheld the Texas Anti-Monopoly Act against an oi] company which 
complained of its provisions as to competition as unconstitutional. 
It has decided in many cases that the rates of railways are subject 
to control. I have referred to the expedients of the Court for adapting 
old doctrines to modern requirements. One of these is a growing 
recognition of the wide area of the ‘ police’ powers of the State not 
granted to the Federal Government ; things which would once bave 
been pronounced unconstitutional are not interfered with, on the 
ground that the ‘right of contract is itself subject to certain limita- 
tions which the State may lawfully impose in the exercise of its 
police powers.’ All the same, there are difficulties ahead. First, by 
reason of the very terms of the Contract and Commerce Clauses of 
the Constitution, and the Fourteenth Amendment; there are the 
plain prohibitions by the Constitution of things which State legisla- 
tures and municipalities do, and will more and more like to do. 
Next, by reason of doctrines to which the Court is committed. One 
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is the doctrine laid down in the ‘ Dartmouth College’ case, that a 
charter to a corporation is a contract between it and the local 
legislature, which the latter cannot alter. The Court went so far as 
to say that exemptions from taxation in a charter could not be sub- 
sequently modified. No doubt of late this decision has been upheld 
in a half-hearted manner; some judges have declared themselves 
against it. But the doctrine, highly inconvenient though it be to 
prodigal or enterprising communities on the outlook for taxable 
property, cannot be entirely explained away. If a stranger may 
form an opinion on the point, the Court has on its side the most 
intelligent and stable minds. They lean upon the Federal judiciary 
and regard its power of reviewing legislation as among ‘the legal 
safeguards of national sanity.’ But it has its enemies, and its friends 
may well have their fears. There is dissatisfaction with the restric- 
tions on direct taxation which it upholds ; it has declared unconstitu- 
tional what many think ‘the most just law ever placed upon the 
statute books of the Federal Government relative to taxation.’ There 
is deep resentment at such expressions of opinion as these : ‘ Attempted 
State taxation is the mode most frequently adopted to affect contracts 
contrary to the constitutional inhibition. It most frequently calls for 
the exercise of our supervising power.’ There are complaints that 
under cover of the maxim ‘ inter-State commerce cannot be taxed at 
all,” railways and other companies doing business in more than one 
State unfairly escape taxation. Many persons think that, even 
in its diluted form, the doctrine of the Dartmouth College case does 
mischief in a country where corporations are too strong; and some 
Governors of States have lately complained that the legislatures have 
not a free hand, by reason of the intervention and ‘ greed of jurisdic- 
tion’ of the Supreme Court. In the United States, as here, there is 
a strong and growing opinion that contracts as to wages, hours of 
work, terms of employment, ought to be subject to supervision. I 
have seen the jurisdiction of the Court described as adverse to the 
working man. The Federal Circuit Judges have freely used injunc- 
tions against the operations of strikers; and in a widespread labour 
struggle, the Supreme Court could scarcely hold aloof. 

The dream and hope of a few, ‘Mr. Bryan, untrammelled by the 
Supreme Court,’ may be dismissed. But constitutional amendments 
being out of the question, the antagonism between principles which 
the Court must expound and those which it is in the nature of demo- 
cracy to assert must become more decided. Mr. Justice Brown, a 
member of the Court, has lately spoken of ‘the manifest danger to 
the future of the country which lurks in the inflexibility of the 
Federal Constitution.’ What will be the outcome? Will it be a 
case of ‘fighting fate with constitutional theories’? There will be 

**The Dartmouth College case has been practically reversed.’ Report of 
American Bar Association, 1883-4, p. 36. 
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difficulties and friction, no doubt ; it may be, from time to time, there 
will be attempts to leaven the Court with political elements; the 
inflexibility of the Constitution may be tempered by the flexibility of 
the Court. Let us hope that nothing will be done to injure a Court 
of which Americans have reason to be proud. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 





LAST MONTH 


THE LIBERAL IMBROGLIO 


Are we at last on the eve of that reconstruction of parties which 
has been so often predicted and so long deferred ? No one who does 
not possess the gift of prophecy can give a distinct answer to the 
question, but undoubtedly the events of the past two months, and 
more particularly those of the third week of July, seem to point to a 
great change in the position of parties as being more imminent now 
than it ever has been before. It is of course with the history of the 
Opposition during the past month that I have chiefly to concern my- 
self here ; but it is necessary that I should at the outset say some- 
thing about the condition of the Ministerial party, as it has a direct 
bearing upon the whole question of reconstruction. No one can 
shut his eyes to the fact that widespread discontent is prevalent 
among the Ministerialists. The resentments which were aroused at 
the time when the Government was reconstructed last autumn have 
not been appeased ; but what is more serious is the apparent eagerness 
of a large section of the Ministerialists to proclaim the fact that they 
regard His Majesty’s Government as a worn-out body, struggling 
with problems which it cannot hope to solve successfully. When we 
turn from this wide generalisation to particulars, we see the 
Ministerial party acutely divided, not upon one but upon many 
different questions. Sir William Hart-Dyke solemnly rebukes Sir 
John Gorst because of his speeches on the new Education Bill ; the 
proposal to alter the terms of the Accession declaration of the 
sovereign leads to a hot debate and an open revolt even in the Tory 
preserve of the House of Lords; the alleged deficiencies of the Navy 
evoke clamorous protests from the Government side in the House of 
Commons, while the new taxes upon coal and sugar have to run the 
gauntlet of hostile criticism alike from Conservatives and Liberals.. One 
might prolong the list of questions upon which the supporters of the 
Ministry are divided in opinion almost indefinitely ; but it is only 
necessary to refer to one other topic—the all-important topic of the 
war. Here it must be confessed that the divisions are not so 
apparent, at all events among the rank and file of the party. 
Taught by the melancholy spectacle presented by the Opposition, 
the main body of the Ministerialists have learned to speak and act 
339 z2 
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together on the question of the war; but the real division of opinion 
on this subject is none the less acute or serious because it is in the 
Cabinet rather than in either of the Chambers that it makes itself 
felt. Under normal conditions no dispassionate observer could come 
to any other conclusion than that the great Conservative party was 
in a very dangerous state. If that state is not actually one of danger 
the reason is to be found in the fact that the existing conditions are 
not normal owing to the extraordinary and unprecedented plight of 
the Opposition. 

The story of the Opposition during the past month is one of 
remarkable interest and of unmistakable significance. To make it 
clear I must take it up at the point at which my narrative broke off 
a month ago. At that time everybody was talking of the speech 
made by Mr. Asquith at a dinner at the Liverpool Street Hotel. In 
this speech it will be remembered Mr. Asquith denied the right of 
Mr. Morley to assume that the declarations on the question of the 
war which fell from the lips of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
William Harcourt, and other speakers at the banquet given by the 
so-called ‘ National Reform Union,’ represented the true Liberal faith. 
He claimed, on the other hand, that men might be good Liberals who 
did not take the extreme views of the war, and of the unmitigated 
culpability of this country with regard to it, held by those whom for 
the sake of brevity I may call the pro-Boers. This speech in the 
first instance aroused great indignation among the members of the 
Left wing of the party. It was represented as an act of mutiny on 
the part of the speaker, and Mr. Asquith was openly charged in 
certain Radical newspapers with disloyalty to his leader, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and with the intention of forming a new 
Cave of Adullam within the party of which he is one of the most 
eminent members. Then the Radical journalists altered their tactics. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech they declared was, after all, much ado about 
nothing ; it was an individual outburst of petulance which com- 
mitted nobody but Mr. Asquith himself, and which might conse- 
quently be treated by everybody else with the silence of contempt. 
This was the position of things when I brought my chronicle to a 
close a month ago. At that time I remarked that if the advice to 
‘let bygones be bygones’ and to bury the whole story, including Mr. 
Asquith’s protest, in oblivion, was excellent, it was nevertheless 
advice which was hardly likely to be accepted. Very quickly this 
estimate of the probable course of events was confirmed. It was 
announced that, so far from being willing to allow Mr. Asquith’s 
speech to pass away as an incident of no meaning or importance, his 
friends, and those who agreed with him in the line he had undertaken, 
were about to give a dinner in his honour for the special purpose of 
emphasising his teaching. 

The dinner, when it was first announced, did not strike one as 
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being a very happy expedient. Mr. Asquith had made his position 
with regard to the Extreme Left of the Liberal party perfectly clear, 
and he had won the gratitude of the majority of the men of the 
Centre by doing so. That many Liberals should be annoyed by the 
effrontery with which the Anti-War journalists professed to make light 
of the speech and of Mr. Asquith himself was perfectly natural ; 
but a dinner did not seem to be the best possible means of testing 
the strength of the party which agreed with the member for East 
Fife. Still, those of us who were not wholly convinced of the wisdom 
of this proposal were not at all prepared for the storm of which it 
was the immediate cause in the ranks of the already distracted 
Opposition. The most remarkable feature of this storm was the fact 
that it began, not among the rank and file, but in the very shrine of 
officialism. The dinner proposal was treated as a direct insult to 
the leader of the party, and a deliberate repudiation of his authority 
by those who were responsible for it. To the innocent outsider 
this interpretation of the proposal seemed to be little less than absurd. 
There had been dinners enough and to spare before. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had himself dined publicly with Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Philip. Stanhope—all representatives 
of the Anti-War party. It was difficult to understand why Mr. 
Asquith should not dine with those members of the Liberal Centre who 
refused to accept the speeches and resolutions of the notorious Queen’s 
Hall meeting as expressing the true Liberal creed. But though 
this was the outside aspect of the question over which the Opposition 
raged furiously for many days in the lobbies and smoking-rooms at 
Westminster, there was another side to it, known only to the 
initiated. The cry of ‘ intrigue’ was raised, and once more we were 
assured that the dinner to Mr. Asquith really covered a plot devised 
by certain notorious wire-pullers, the object of which was the de- 
position of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The absurdity of sucha 
charge in the case of Mr. Asquith himself was so manifest that those 
who were most hostile to the notion of the dinner expressly excepted 
that gentleman from all responsibility in connection with the plot. 
He had been imposed upon, they declared, ‘trapped’ by certain 
unscrupulous intriguers, and it was as much in his interest as in that 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that the dinner should be 
banned. 

It is not for me or for any other person not in the House of 
Commons to say what truth may or may not lie behind the wild 
gossip of the lobby—the gossip which constitutes those ‘sweepings’ 
that are collected by the lobby correspondents for the edification of 
the unsophisticated readers of the newspapers. I have heard more 
than half a hundred stories during the past month of the doings and 
sayings of certain well-known members of Parliament in connection 


with the battle between the Right and the Left and the dinner to 
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Mr. Asquith. If I were to accept a quarter of these stories as being 
true, I should be driven to the conclusion that when Sir William 
Harcourt described the Opposition as being honeycombed with 
intrigue he was well within the mark. I should at the same time 
be compelled to believe that the intriguers were equally active and 
unscrupulous among both extremes of the party. Happily nobody 
is compelled to believe the gossip in which Tadpgle and Taper still 
love to indulge; and rumours of intrigues in connection with so 
simple and apparently innocent a matter as the Asquith dinner 
might have passed all unheeded but for one unfortunate fact. That 
was that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking at a dinner at 
Southampton, made open reference to the personal rivalries and 
intrigues of certain persons unnamed, and attributed the whole of 
the troubles in the Liberal party to this cause. Simultaneously 
with the delivery of this speech, which was not calculated to allay 
the popular excitement, the announcement was made that the 
Liberal party had been summoned by its leader to meet him in 
conference at the Reform Club. 

I can recall many meetings of the Liberal party, some held in the 
Reform Club, which has long been and still is the recognised home 
of British Liberalism, some at the Foreign Office, and some at other 
places. To hold a party meeting was a favourite expedient with Mr. 
Gladstone when difficulties were developing themselves among his 
followers, and as a rule the expedient answered. But it is doubtful 
if a party meeting was ever before held for such reasons as those 
which induced Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to summon the 
conclave at the Reform Club on the 9th of July, and it is certain 
that never within our time has a meeting of this kind excited such 
widespread interest not merely among Liberals, but among all classes 
both at home and abroad. Indeed, abroad the belief seemed to 
prevail that this meeting was destined to havea great and immediate 
influence upon the war in South Africa. In some unexplained 
fashion the speeches delivered in the smoking-room in Pall Mall were 
to decide the issues which are now being slowly and painfully fought 
out by isolated parties of armed men on the shelterless veld of the 
Transvaal. Already the excitement which the summoning of this 
meeting occasioned is seen by most persons to have been ridiculous. 
Even more ridiculous than the excitement—more ridiculous and 
infinitely more contemptible—is the alarm which it seemed to cause 
among certain of the supporters of the Ministry. Some of the 
London newspapers—curiously ignorant of club law and the etiquette 
of club life—tried to induce the members of the Reform Club to rise 
against the committee of that institution in order to prevent a 
‘treasonable’ assembly being held within its walls. These wiseacres 
did not apparently see that they were doing their utmost to support 
the contention of a handful of pro-Boers like the speakers at the 
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Queen’s Hall, that the whole of the Liberal party shares the views of 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Labouchere. The justification of the meeting at 
the Reform Club lay in the fact that there is a large section of the 
party, undoubtedly a considerable majority, to whom cheers for 
De Wet and demands for the absolute independence of the Transvaal 
areas objectionable as they are to any Tory in the House of Commons. 
It seems a pity that this aspect of the question was for the moment 
forgotten under the pressure of the momentous problem, Ought we 
to dine with Mr, Asquith? For, after all, when one looks back upon 
it, this is seen to have been the real question that was debated, though 
not decided, by the one hundred and sixty Liberals who came together 
in response to the summons of their leader. 

It is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, if I remember aright, who is responsible 
for an excellent story which tells how a man was once found lying in 
a dangerous position on the public highway in a state of helpless and 
almost speechless intoxication. Various attempts were made by a 
good Samaritan to learn the man’s address in order that he might be 
conveyed to his own home. All were in vain. At last he was 
questioned as to where he came from, and the inquiry drew forth a 
response: ‘I don’t exactly reck-lect,’ said the victim of a super- 
abundant hospitality; ‘it was either a wedding or a funeral—can’t 
remember which—but whatever it was, it was a complete success!’ 
This was in effect the verdict pronounced upon the Reform Club 
meeting after it had been duly held. Everybody who attended it 
seemed convinced that it was a complete success. The vote of 
confidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was carried not only 
with unanimity but with something like enthusiasm. Nor can this 
have surprised any one who knew the esteemed and respected leader 
of the Opposition. Whatever complaints men may at times have made 
with regard to the utterances of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
there is no question as to his popularity among all sections of his 
followers. His good temper, his desire to meet all the demands of a 
party which suffers from divisions of opinion on more than one 
question, his unflagging patience, and his unquestioned loyalty have 
won for him the affection even of those who on questions of mere 
opinion are furthest from him. He had therefore every reason to be 
satisfied with the way in which the party, without a dissentient voice, 
acclaimed him at the Reform Club. The speeches, too, were all 
couched in the same strain of personal loyalty to him. Not a word 
that could be called discordant was uttered. The members of the 
Extreme Left ‘lay low’ and were content to applaud the passing 
of the vote of confidence. Sir William Harcourt offered a few 
edifying comments upon the sin of intriguing and the duty of un- 
failing loyalty to the chosen leader—comments which were, however, 
received in a somewhat chilling silence by the assembled party. Sir 
William was happier in the reception given to his vehement protest 
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against the ‘insolence’ with which Sir Henry has been assailed by 
some leading Ministerialists. It was clear that the Opposition was 
at least united in its indignation at the attacks which Tory writers 
and speakers have made upon a man whose honesty is above suspicion. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was, by common consent, the chief feature of 
the proceedings. It was not a speech to which the mere report in 
the newspapers does justice. The speaker betrayed a warmth of 
feeling not usual to him, and in his defence of himself against the 
charge of disloyalty to the leader of his party he showed real emotion. 
But the most emphatic passage in a remarkable deliverance was 
that in which, admitting that the differences in the party on the 
question of the war were real and deep, he claimed for himself, 
and for those who thought with him, the right to express their 
opinions without being liable to the assumption that they were 
traitors or renegades to the Liberalism they professed and the party 
they served. Everything passed off in the happiest possible manner, 
and the unanimous verdict of those present was that the meeting 
had been an unqualified success. 

But later on—only a few hours later—not a few of the jubilant 
Liberals began to ask themselves whether after all it was a funeral 
or a wedding at which they had been assisting. They had arrived 
at a concordat, but it was one which practically left everything as 
it had been before. The one fact that had been clearly established 
was that, while everybody was friendly to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and loyal to his leadership, nobody was to be drummed 
out of the Liberal ranks because of his views upon the war. Yet 
the Asquith dinner—the incident which had led to the convening of 
the meeting—remained to be dealt with. If nothing further was said 
about it, and men were left free to attend it or not as they pleased, 
then there was a possibility that the concordat might last ; but if 
not, the case was different. Unhappily, as I think, the leader of the 
Opposition was tempted to put forth his authority in order to secure 
the abandonment, or at least the postponement, of the dinner. He 
had no longer any reason to suppose that it was in any sense 
intended as a demonstration of hostility to himself. But he regarded 
it as a possible danger to the newly established unity of the party, 
such as it is, and he consequently felt it to be his duty, if he could, 
to secure either its abandonment or postponement. That he acted 
from the best of motives and in the most conciliatory manner cannot 
be disputed. But he had failed to take into account the strength of the 
determination of the members of the Right wing of his party to assert 
their own position in face of the aggressive action which the Left had 
so long been allowed to take unchecked and even unrebuked by the 
leader. His interposition failed, and the dinner duly took place. 

But before it did so, the situation underwent another of the 
kaleidoscopic changes which have been so common of late. Whea 
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the Asquith dinner was first announced, all who were concerned in it 
seemed to be united in their determination that Lord Rosebery 
should take the chair. Lord Rosebery was completing his cure at 
Gastein, far from the madding crowd at Westminster; but the 
telegraph system extends even unto Gastein, as the ex-Premier 
doubtless had reason to know. Like a wise man, he declined to 
commit himself to any particular course of action by letter or tele- 
gram, and his return to England was, in consequence, awaited with 
no little anxiety. Within a couple of days of his arrival in London, 
it was known that, in spite of the appeals made to him, he had refused 
to attend the dinner. His refusal was based on reasons absolutely 
compatible with sympathy with Mr. Asquith’s views and admiration 
for Mr. Asquith himself. It was, nevertheless, a bitter disappoint- 
ment to many members of the Right wing, some of whom did not 
hesitate to comment freely upon what they regarded as Lord 
Rosebery’s lack of interest in a grave political crisis affecting the 
fortunes of his old party. How far this charge was from being 
correct was proved on Wednesday, the 17th of July, when the news- 
papers published a letter from Lord Rosebery himself to a number of 
members of the City Liberal Club who had asked him for a speech on 
the political situation. 

Whatever else may be thought of this remarkable document, no 
fair-minded person will deny that it was stamped by the great 
qualities of courage and frankness. Lord Rosebery, who has so long 
been denounced by his critics as a man whose silence was due more 
to timidity and lack of conviction than to any other cause, has 
shown that when he does break silence he can speak with a boldness 
and a freedom which must cause the average party politician to 
shrink aghast into his shell. In his letter he said on the housetop 
that which all men have been whispering in private, though no 
Liberal statesman before him had dared to say it in public. He 
denied the accuracy of the diagnosis of the disease from which 
Liberalism is suffering formed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and maintained that the differences in the party, so far from being 
due to personal jealousies, were brought about by an honest and 
irreconcilable division of opinion on a group of questions of 
the first importance. The letter was regarded in many quarters 
as a declaration that the time had come when Liberals must 
decide once for all whether they would give in their adhesion 
to an ‘avowedly insular’ party, of which Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
might be taken as the typical representative, or to a party 
which places as the first article of its creed the responsibilities and 
maintenance of ‘our free and beneficent empire.’ Of this second 
party Sir Edward Grey was singled out as the type. There was no 
beating about the bush in this grave manifesto. There was, indeed, 
only one ambiguous sentence in it. This was the sentence in which 
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the writer declared that, so far from desiring to re-enter the arena of 
party politics, he would ‘ never voluntarily return to it.’ This was 
treated in some quarters, and notably in those where Lord Rosebery 
is not regarded with favour, as a proclamation of his final withdrawal 
from the Liberal party. The interpretation was absurdly incorrect, 
but it seems to have had the effect of causing the ex-Premier to fling 
another ‘ bombshell ’—to use the phrase generally applied to his letter 
—even more startling than the original one was. On Friday, the 19th 
of July, the very day fixed for the Asquith banquet, Lord Rosebery 
went to the annual meeting of the City Liberal Club, and delivered 
himself of a speech in which he deliberately and emphatically ‘ crossed 
the ¢’s and dotted the 7’s’ of his Wednesday’s letter, and proved that so 
far from having deserted the political arena he had returned to it 
with a vengeance. He repeated and accentuated his original state- 
ment as to the nature of the differences in the Liberal party, and 
declared that it was the unfortunate speeches at the dinner of 
the National Reform Union that had brought home to him the con- 
viction that the two sections of the party could not continue to co- 
exist under the same standard. For himself he stated that ‘for the 
present at any rate’ he must plough his furrow alone, but before he 
got to the end of that furrow he thought it possible that he might find 
himself not alone. In this fashion it was that Lord Rosebery, for 
the first time since his memorable speech at Edinburgh in 1896, 
returned to the political arena as an active controversialist and 
possible leader. 

The fact that this remarkable speech was made only a few hours 
before the Asquith dinner took place was unfortunate. Both Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had preached the unity of the party, 
coupled with liberty to differ upon questions regarding the war. 
Lord Rosebery had told them plainly that no such unity was possible, 
and that the party must determine for itself which of the two streams 
of tendency, the insular or the national, was to prevail, before it could 
hope to recover its old authority and influence in the country. He 
did not treat the divisions on the questions of Imperialism as due 
solely to the South African war. He went so far as to declare that 
they had existed even in 1885, when as now we had a Little England 
party sitting side by side with the Imperialists on the Liberal benches. 
In short, Lord Rosebery, almost at the moment when the Asquith 
diners were assembling, made a declaration which virtually destroyed 
the significance of that gathering except as a personal tribute to 
Mr. Asquith. That it had a disconcerting effect upon most of the 
speakers at the dinner was evident. Neither the chairman nor the 
guest of the evening mentioned Lord Rosebery’s name in their 
speeches. It was only Sir Henry Fowler who had the courage to do 
so, and who was rewarded by a hearty burst of cheering. For the rest, 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was a firm reaffirmation of his opinions regard 
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ing the war—opinions which are almost identical with those held by 
Lord Rosebery—coupled with the utterance of his personal belief that 
all Liberals may yet be induced to work together for the common good. 

The speeches at the Asquith dinner, and more particularly the 
speech of the guest of the evening, showed that there is not the 
smallest intention on the part of the members of the Right to yield 
a jot or an iota of their claim to support His Majesty’s Government 
in carrying on the war without forfeiting their right to remain within 
the Liberal fold. It is singularly unfortunate for the Liberal cause 
that, owing to the personal intervention of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the attendance of Members of Parliament at the dinner 
was comparatively scanty. Owing to this fact we are still left in 
doubt as to the numerical strength of the two sections of the party 
in the House of Commons. The truth seems to be that it was only 
owing to the warm personal regard which is felt for Sir Henry him- 
self that a large body of Liberals who share Mr. Asquith’s views 
refrained from attending the dinner at which those views were ac- 
claimed. Their abstention Las undoubtedly given point to the bold 
declaration of Lord Rosebery that the time has arrived when men 
must choose under which master they will henceforth serve. The 
timid people who stayed away from the Asquith dinner, although 
they agreed with Mr. Asquith’s opinions, because they did not wish 
to take any step that might seem to be an acknowledgment of the 
fact that the party is divided on the question of the war, have only 
accentuated that division. They have at the same time given the 
strongest possible justification for Lord Rosebery’s vigorous and out- 
spoken action. Until the members of the Opposition have acquired 
the courage of their opinions, and have shown that they are not to 
be prevented, even by their personal regard for their leader in the 
House of Commons, from proclaiming their convictions, they must 
remain in their present unhappy condition of impotence. 

It is no light task to attempt to sum up the situation of the 
Liberal party after the Asquith dinner had taken place. Lord 
Rosebery’s unexpected and startling interposition had changed every- 
thing, and for the moment had seemed only to make confusion worse 
confounded. The Anti-War journalists, who had been abusing Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith because they had stuck to the 
arrangement for the dinner in spite of the opposition of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, suddenly veered round and hailed them as 
loyal gentlemen in comparison with the arch-traitor Lord Rosebery ; 
the members of the Centre party deplored the fact that the ex- 
Premier ascribed the extravagances of a mere handful of fanatics to 
the party as a whole; the Imperialists were bewildered, and perhaps 
a little hurt, because Lord Rosebery’s speech had interfered with the 
effect of Mr. Asquith’s ; the Extreme Left were delighted to see that 
there was a possibility of a breach within the limits of the Liberal 
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Imperialist party; while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it was 
announced in the Times, though incorrectly as it subsequently 
appeared, had taken himself off, on the morrow of the Rosebery speech 
and the Asquith banquet, to the popular but remote watering-place 
of Marienbad. 

Out of all this hurly-burly one or two facts emerge clearly and 
prominently. The first is that the small pro-Boer section, the 
section which was represented by the meeting at the Queen’s Hall, 
has been exposed in its real weakness, and has been reduced to 
silence. Nobody now cares what Mr. Lloyd-George or Mr. Bryn 
Roberts may say about the war, for nobody in the Liberal ranks has 
dared to associate himself with them. The second fact is that the 
Right wing of the party has raised the standard of a sane Imperialism, 
and has thus given the timid Centre the chance of rallying to a 
positive Liberal creed in which the duties and obligations that 
Liberals owe to the empire as a whole will be fully recognised. 
The third fact is that Lord Rosebery has again entered the field, has 
formulated a policy of his own—a policy which differs but little 
from that expounded by Mr. Asquith—and has given us reason to 
believe that his conspicuous abilities and commanding influence may 
again be employed in the service of a party such as that which he 
sketched in his speech at the City Liberal Club—in other words, a 
party which would combine fidelity to the old Liberal principles on 
the great social questions which have been so completely neglected 
by the present Government, with a full recognition of the responsi- 
bilities which the growth of our empire imposes upon every man 
who is worthy of his citizenship. Whether these facts make for 
Liberal union or disunion, it is too soon to say. What they do 
indicate, and that unmistakably, is that union is impossible if the 
Extreme Left is to pursue the aggressive tactics of which the 
National Reform Union dinner was an example. Whether the active 
and ambitious men who form this small party group will be content 
to bow before the storm remains to be seen. If they are not content, 
then it is difficult to understand how a fresh schism and the recon- 
struction of parties can be avoided. 

So much for the state of the Opposition. It is not a pleasant 
tale for a Liberal to tell; but it is part of the history of the time 
and must be told accordingly. The Ministerial party has, however, 
its own record in connection with the prevailing confusion of affairs. 
During the past month, as I mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, the causes of difference between the Government and more 
than one section of its supporters have increased in number. The 
slow progress of the war, the accusations so freely brought against 
Ministers on the subject both of our naval and military require- 
ments, and many other features of the time, have made many Minis- 
terialists frankly avow that they would welcome any change that 
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transferred the reins of power to fresh hands. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that such a change would not upon the whole be 
unwelcome to Ministers themselves. They have openly and loudly 
deplored the condition of the Opposition because it makes an 
alternative Government impossible. There is no reason to suppose 
that they are dishonest in their lamentations, and one must therefore 
conclude that they would not be sorry to see a strong Opposition 
formed that might at some not distant day take office. This is one 
of the salient facts of the situation. Another fact is the line taken 
by the Liberal Unionist leaders in the ranks of the Ministry. Mr. 
Chamberlain, as everybody knows, has, for well-understood reasons, 
sought to identify the whole Opposition with the views on the war 
that are held only by the extreme members of the party. He has 
drawn no distinction between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bryn Roberts, 
between Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Labouchere. A vote given toa 
Liberal, to any Liberal even the most pronounced of Imperialists, is, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, a vote given to the Boers. We are 
all acquainted with this formula as an election cry. But since the 
Reform Club meeting, and the evidence which it has afforded of the 
strength of the determination of the Right wing of the Opposition to 
maintain their own opinions on the war, new tactics have been 
adopted by the Liberal Unionist chiefs. They have been attending 
more than one dinner during the month, and they have made more 
than onespeech. The burden of these speeches, whether delivered by 
the Duke of Devonshire or the Colonial Secretary, has been the same. 
It has consisted of a loud and jubilant exultation over the happy lot of 
those Liberals who in 1886 cast off their allegiance to their party rather 
than accept the Home Rule policy of Mr. Gladstone, and of a sharp 
comparison between their fate and that of the Liberal Imperialists, who 
still remain within the Liberal ranks although they find themselves 
mocked at and proscribed by the active members of the Extreme Left. 
It is difficult to read these speeches without seeing that they are in 
effect an invitation to the Right wing of the Opposition to follow 
the example of the Liberal Unionists in 1886, and to secede bodily 
from the Liberal party. Is it a far-fetched theory to suppose that, if 
the Liberals of the Right and Right Centre were to accept this veiled 
invitation and were to break loose from the ties that unite them to 
their old party, they would at once form the nucleus of a new party 
towards which would gravitate, by a natural process, many of the 
discontented adherents of the Ministry, and some who, although not 
precisely discontented, would not be unwilling to try their fortunes 
under a new combination in which it might be presumed they would, 
as a matter of course, hold leading places? It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that if the Liberal Imperialists made any overtures to the 
Liberal Unionists the latter would show that they were prepared to 
receive them with open arms, 
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Yet if any of the Liberal Unionists now in the Government 
entertain this theory, I believe that they are building a house upon 
the sand. Nothing was morestriking in Mr. Asquith’s speech at the 
Reform Club than the emphasis with which he declared his attach- 
ment to his old party, its traditions and its principles, and nothing 
that he said seemed to arouse more enthusiasm among those who 
heard him than did this declaration. If the Liberal Unionists 
imagine that they are likely to witness a great pilgrimage from the 
Liberal ranks to the Ministerial party they are labouring under a 
serious delusion. It is certainly not in this fashion that parties are 
likely to be reconstructed. The Liberals of to-day have passed 
through the fires of a great tribulation. They have seen their 
fairest hopes disappointed, and have had to spend twelve of the last 
fifteen years in the cold shade of Opposition. They have borne 
their ordeal with courage and cheerfulness. There are few 
amongst them who do not believe, in spite of all that they 
have suffered, that Mr. Gladstone was justified in the experi- 
ment which he attempted to carry out in 1886. They believe 
that this experiment failed owing mainly if not wholly to the fact 
that the leader of the Irish Home Rule party, Mr. Parnell him- 
self, betrayed the cause which he had brought to the verge of 
success, and for purely personal reasons compassed its destruction. 
They have no intention of arraying themselves in white sheets and 
seeking admittance to the fold of Liberal Unionism in the garb of 
repentant sinners. But while they maintain this attitude almost to 
a man, they are not blind to the changed conditions of to-day, and 
above all to the complete rupture between themselves and the Irish 
party which followed the defeat of the second Home Rule Bill in 
1894. They have publicly recognised the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of Home Rule is dead, and I imagine that few of them are 
willing to see their party again take officein reliance upon the votes of 
the Irish party. This, unless Iam mistaken, is the present position 
of the Right wing of the Opposition and of those who have hitherto 
hoped for the return of Lord Rosebery to active political life. When 
we take into account the new differences which have arisen within 
the party on the question of the war, and the firmness with which 
the men of the Right insist upon the duty of carrying the struggle 
as swiftly as possible to the only end that is now attainable, the 
suppression of the Boer resistance, we are driven to the conclusion 
that the old party foundations are being undermined, even although 
no one means to forego his share in the great heritage of principle 
and tradition to which every Liberal lays claim. A Liberal party 
freed from the fatal domination of the Irish members, and freed 
from the extreme views of the men who can see in the present 
struggle in South Africa nothing but the wickedness and cruelty of 
England, yet remaining on every essential question true to the old 
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creed of Liberalism, is a vision which may even now be growing into 
a substantial reality. 


Last month witnessed no exciting events except those connected 
with the evolution of our political parties. In Parliament the 
Ministry cannot be said to have shone. The dropping of the Educa- 
tion Bill was a severe humiliation, which in other times might have 
had the most serious consequences. Things being as they are, a 
reverse of this kind is accepted by the Government in a spirit of 
mild complacency. The short temporary bill which has been 
brought in to take the place for the moment of the greater measure 
has not met with a very encouraging reception, though it cannot be 
believed that Ministers will not press it to a conclusion. The 
management of the business of the House of Commons has been the 
reverse of happy. The Opposition has had a legitimate ground of 
complaint in the fact that the measure for renewing the agricultural 
grants was introduced under the ‘ten minutes rule.’ Even Minis- 
terialists felt called upon to protest against so clear a violation of 
the spirit of this rule. The discussions in Committee of Supply 
have afforded proof of the fact that obstruction is not wholly confined 
to the ranks of the Irish members; but it cannot be said, despite 
the prolonged sittings of the House of Commons, that there has 
been any debate during the month of first-class interest or impor- 
tance. The House of Lords has been indulging itself in platonic 
attacks upon the Government which it supports, and Ministers have 
twice been defeated upon questions of no substantial importance. 
Undoubtedly the sitting of the Peers which excited most interest was 
that at which Earl Russell was tried, amid the stately formalities of a 
former age, for the crime of bigamy. There was no doubt as to his 
guilt ; there was equally little doubt that he had sinned rather from 
an error of judgment than from any deliberate intention to break the 
law. If he had been tried at the Old Bailey it is morally certain 
that he would not have been sentenced to more than a week’s im- 
prisonment. The Peers, determined apparently to show their stern 
regard for justice without respect of persons, passed upon Ear! 
Russell a sentence of three months’ imprisonment. It cannot be 
said that the trial either in its form or its result tended to edifi- 
cation, and it is much to be hoped that it is the last event of the 
kind which will be witnessed at Westminster. 

In South Africa two events of interest have happened during the 
month. One of these is the death of Mrs. Kruger, the homely, kindly- 
hearted Dopper lady who was for so many years the faithful com- 
panion and helpmeet of the ex-President. It is sad to think that 
she should have passed away at a time when it was impossible for 
her husband to be present at her deathbed. Whatever may have 
been the errors and offences of Mr. Kruger, he can command in this 
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affliction the sincere sympathy of his enemies as well as his friends. 
The other event of interest has been the capture of the staff and 
records of the ‘ acting Government’ of the Orange State, and the very 
narrow escape of ex-President Steyn from the British troops. The 
documents which were secured proved that so long ago as May last 
the military leaders of the Boers had come to the conclusion that 
further resistance would be useless, and were anxious to make 
peace. Mr. Steyn, however, and presumably Mr. Kruger, believed 
that the resistance of the guerilla forces might still be prolonged, 
and this hope was clearly founded on the double conviction that Great 
Britain was growing weary of the painful and costly struggle, and 
that some movement in European politics might favourably affect 
the fortunes of the Boers. The political events at home during the 
past month, and the very distractions of the Liberal party which 
have attracted so much attention, show how completely unfounded 
was the belief of President Steyn so far as the first point was concerned, 
while nothing has happened in the wide field of Continental politics 
to give any support to the forlorn hope of European intervention in 
the interests of the conquered Republics. 
Wemyss REID. 
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